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If any one enquire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, he re- 
plies, that in Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a benevolent 
administration of government; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and the Radical Reformers, 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices;—that in matters of Religion, acting in 
the spirit of Christianity, he main‘ains perfect liberty of conscience, and is desirous of living in mutual 


charity with every sect of Christians ;—and that, in PAz/os 


y, he prefers the useful to the speculative, 


constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the authority of respected names, 
and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS on FRANCE, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ENTERED France by Calais in the 
spring of the present year.—Coun- 
tries are liable to a double estimate— 
compared to others and to themselves. 
In comparing one country with another, 
prejudice and habit frequently affect 
the judgment, while comparing the 
same country at different periods is 
often more instructive and less liable 
to injustice and partiality. That France 
is inferior to England in opulence, in 
masses of stock of all kinds is obvious. 
In this view France seems to be com- 
posed of retail dealers, and England of 
merchants. If in France there is 
enough for casual use, in England 
there is an apparent surplus against all 
contingencies. This, without counte- 
nancing an Edinburgh reviewer’s con- 
trast, founded on Colquhoun’s errone- 
ous calculation, seems to me the evi- 
dent distinction of the two countties ; 
and yet, with all this superfluity, in 
England prices are in general double, 
or at least a tuird more, for most eata- 
bles.—When in London, veal, beef. and 
mutton, the pound round, were 11d., in 
Paris they were sold for 5d.—When 
bread was 12 sous, or 6d. the four 
French pounds, the quartern loaf was 
9d. How does this happen? Answer 
it, and lament the cause. With a cli- 
mate perhaps equally favourable for 
grain, and certainly more favourable to 
produce potatoes and grasses, the prime 
necessaries, are nearly double what they 
are in France; and thus equal indus- 
try and superior science, and far supe- 
rior capital are worse than negatived 
by debt, and tithe, and taxation, and 
profligate expenditure ; and this system 
continues under a government eulogised 
as the concentrated essence of theoretic 
wisdom and practical sagacity. 
I do not wish to consider at further 
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length the incongruity of British and 
French prices; yet I must state, that 
the mail from London to Dover is 
1/. 17s. for 72 miles, and the mail from 
Calais to Paris, about 150 miles, is 2/. 
without any expence to drivers or 
guards; and the difference between the 
post-coaches in England and those in 
France is still greater. The French 
diligences are greatly improved since 
my earlier acquaintance with France: 
instead of the slow, cumbrous covered 
cart, for such was the diligence under 
the ancient regime, the diligence now 
is a light carriage on two or four wheels, 
spacious, the seats well stuffed, rapid in 
its passage, and allowing also sufficient 
time for the refreshment of the passen- 
gers on the road. Indeed, every thing 
without exception is ameliorated in 
France.—I speak from personal know- 
ledge of France for thirty years, having 
lived at Paris during the first years of 
the revolution, and having re-visited 
and traversed the whole country fre- 
quently. 

. The land from Calais to Paris is to- 
lerably well cultivated, vet the crops 
should be cleaner and the instruments 
of tillage improved, The soil, to be 
sure, is light, and a slender plough and 
a harrow with wooden teeth are equal 
to raise the land and cover. the ‘seed, 
The carts are elevated on higher wheels 
than those in England, and, I think, 
with advantage to the draft, for thus 
the strength of the horse has ter 
power generally over the load. If the 
wheels are superior by their height, 
they are greatly inferior in the form of 
the nave: I think the -hole in which 
the axle revolves in the naves is three 


times the ee ee of the same aperture 
in English wheels. The French carts © 


are of t length, and comparatively 
naive < Naty far this pn: = is be- 
neficial or not, I cannot sa aR ve re 
they could not be used advantageously 

B except 
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except on lofty wheels and on good 
roads, as the worse the road, the 
compact must be the carriage, tilla 
last the load must be borne on the ani- 
al’s back. 

"eae mentioned the state of the 
land, 1 may say that the towns and 
houses, though not very neat are in re- 
pair and comfortable ; and, if no new 
buildings are to be seen, none are dila- 
pidated. The people are respectably 
dressed, and the beggars, who are few, 
have nothing squalid nor ragged in 
their appearance ; nor is this extraor- 
dinary, as I had been informed, on 
good authority, that no man who wished 
to work was without employment ; and 
though wages were often small, suste- 
nance was proportionally moderate, 

Having arrived at our good city of 
Paris, the rummage master inspected 
our goods, This was the first royal or 
corporate obstruction: the next was 
the Porte de St. Denis, which is an in- 
sulated arch placed in the centre of 
two great thoroughfares, with Ludovico 
Magno under the entablature. All 
admire the architecture, but none have 
reprobated, as far as I remember, the 
nuisance of such a building in such a 
place. Yet is this senseless vanity 
contrasted with the Tuilleries—a pa- 
lace of excessive luxury in its general 
design and accompaniments, yet having 
three stories in the slates: this is most 
incongruous—for it is to surmount the 
residence of the Grand Monarque with 
agarret economy. I know not whe- 
ther this caused the Italian architect to 
call this pile of buildings wa gran pic- 
cola cosa. Tuilleries and Louvre, ex- 
cept the side in line with the Pont 
Neuf, exhibit at once greatness and 
meanness in a superlative degree. 

Paris itself has been improved ; dif- 
ferent bridges have been thrown over 
the Seine, and some of the quays have 
been faced with cut stone. There are 
more public fountains than formerly, 
and religious houses and their gardens 
have been converted into markets, and 
they continue so, notwithstanding the 
restoration of monkery and nuns, ef 
Dieu et mon droit. The picture-gallery 
and chambers of statuary continue to 
exhibit a mighty assemblage, though 
they have lost much of those specimens 
of art by chicane which they had ob- 
tained by violence. Museums and li- 
braries are open on the same liberal 
plan as formerly. No wonder that 
Mons. Dupin was shocked by the con- 
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trary spirit which he witnessed in the 
library of Dublin College; a narrow 
temper rules this rich inglorious body 
even to the custody of their: books, 
Society in Paris has endured a great 
alteration,—at no table dhéte, or ge- 
neral assembly is one word of politics 
spoken. The spy-system is at its 
height ; the press is notoriously the 
instrument of the royalists. The paltry 
faction tried prosecutions, and an im- 
plicit bench denounced immense fines 
and five years imprisonments. This 
failed, one the te - Nsong press > 
absolutely repealed. en came the 
election es for the beloved Bourbons 
could not trust those voters who paid 
taxes equivalent to 12/. British, but a 
double election is required, and thie 
right to nominate is restricted to 
those who pay about 40/. British ;— 
observe, not to those who have forty 
pounds a year property, but to those 
who pay forty pounds a year taxes. 
And the persons so prerogatively chosen 
are the POPULAR representatives of 
the French monarchy. What can more 
fully prove the popular character of 
the Bourbon race? Not the journey 
to Ghent of Louis, succeeded by the 
journey of Bonaparte from Lyons. Yet, 
if little transpires in public, conversa- 
tion is unusually active among friends, 
and the utter detestation of Bourbons 
and ultras is manifested by sentiments 
that military, and police, and gens 
d’armerie, can only suppress eventually 
to make more fatal to the enemies of 
mankind, wp 
Among the attentions of society in 
Paris, I witnessed the aversion to the 
English, I speak generally, for from the 
lovers of freedom to those of similar 
feeling, their intimacy is now more 
strict than ever. That the English 
should be hated is necessary, for their 
government acted to the French nation 
a lying contemptible part. Some of the 
glorifiers of Waterloo suppose, that this 
arises from the success of the delle al- 
liance, and that it sprung from envy 
and not injustice,—let such men enjoy 
their credulity. Yet, I must say, t at 
many English are not better than their 
government, and except a very few 
British in Paris, all are hostile to the 
emancipation of the French, even while 
they a og the emerging supersti- 
tion and the overbearing progress of 
the emigrants. I wish the English 
more consistency. I wish also they 


would see the institutions of England 
before 
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before they travel. I suggest also, that 
a little knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages (so a learned brewer, now be- 
yond the Alps, called French and Ita- 
lian), would be serviceable, yet I by 
no means would restrict travelling to 
linguists; on the contrary, I should 
distinguish the petit maitre of the Mi- 


‘nories who sailed to Boulogne before 


him who stopped at Margate, and I 
esteem the clergyman who made a 
week’s tour on the coast of France (he 
could not stay longer for cheese and 
porter were not forthcoming), as supe- 
rior to his brother who preferred a pere- 
grination of the too famed Isle of 
Wight to the crossing the salt sea, At 
present there is no fear of transitory 
travellers, our taxation has sent from 
England many involuntary exiles who 
promise to stay long abroad, if they 
shall wait the recurrence of better times. 
An Englishman can live equally well 
abroad for half the sum that he pays 
in England. Yet we have the alien 
bill to encrease this exchange politi- 
cally as well as economically against 
us. I have often heard this law, which 
is again re-enacted, lamented by fo- 
re ph and two eminent men, who 
had spent much of their lives in Eng- 
land, declared to me, that if they were 
obliged to leave France in consequence 
of any convulsion, the alien law was 
so ofiensive, that England should not, 
and could not, be a place of refuge to 
them. 

I had almost forgotten to speak of 
the theatres at Paris, the French co- 
medy is inimitable, and the minor 
pieces ingenious and sprigh 
tragic muse is little captivating, and 
at present she is deplorably fallen so 
low, that I should not have mentioned 
the theatre at all except for an anecdote 
connected with it. The Duke of Berri 
was mortally wounded at the Odeon, 
a curate was sent for to perform the 
last offices of the Catholic church to 
him, the curate refused to enter so 
abominable a place; a second was sent 
for, and he refused also; so that the 
last of the stock of the Bourbons was 
near dying in a state of reprobation, if 
not of damnation, because Mons. le 
Curé did not choose to administer the 
host to a dying person in the Opera 
House. At last the Archbishop of 
Paris, moved by his royal master, con- 
sented that the Prince should be pre- 
pared with the viaticum, on a promise 
from majesty that no more operas, &c. 
should be exhibited at the Odeon; in 


tly. The 
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Consequence the great opera, and the 
still greater ballet, than which nothing 
is more splendid, is performed at the 
Theatre Feydeau, a place quite unfit 
for so vast an exhibition. After this 
anecdote, it is useless to say, that the 
féte-Dieu in June was greatly kept, 
every parish of Paris turned out its 
boys and girls, masses were said or sung 
in all the chief streets, tle royal family 
made part of the procession, with minis- 
ters, lords, lackeys, Swiss, priests, &c. 
It was the most tawdry ceremony | 
have witnessed, and so unaffecting, that 
the figurants with the censers (which 
by the bye had no incense) gave snuff 
to the attending guards, and occasion- 
ally escaped to the side of the church 
to practice a dancing step. Yet this is 
one of the means to convert the people 
to the good old times. This is done by 
a considerate government to gratify the 
populace, who forsooth cannot under- 
stand common sense, but must be cap- 
tivated by spectacle and the grotesque. 
This day there does not exist a more 
weak and contemptible government. 
The king, without any personal recom- 
mendation, past or presegt, forced on 
the people a second time by the mili- 
tary myriads of a coalition of despots, 
presuming from his lurking place to 
give a charter to twenty-eight millions 
of people, swearing to uphold its pro- 
visions, yet in every essential point 
breaking his sacred promise. The 
other members of his family still more 
odious than himself. A House of Peers, 
who consult au secret, in tinsel coats, 
professedly to give them and other de- 
cisions importance; a Chamber of De- 
puties esteemed, too liberal, yet elected 
by the mere aristocracy, with Chouans, 
Vendeans, emigrants, priests, ultras, 
struggling against the people, and plot- 
ting and belying each other, with a 
motley military of Bonapartists and 
new levies. Yet is this better than the 
ancient despotism, and existing France 
disproves most pointedly the dogma, 
that a revolution is the greatest of evils, 
for the greatest revolution, or rather, 
a succession of revolutions, with conti- 
nued wars for twenty-five years, has 
left France even under the restored 
Bourbons comparatively regenerate. 


July 7, 1820. SEMPER IDEM. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


WAS much gratified by the sketch 
you favoured us with, in a late 
Number, of the life of the much-to-be- 
regretted 
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regretted Werner, and I hope some of 
his admirers will in due time give us 
translations of the elogés which the 
secretaries of the different Academies 
to which he belonged will be sure to 
pronounce on the loss of so distin- 
guished a member. If they would sub- 
join a translation of all that he pub- 
lished in addition to his External Cha- 
racters and Treatise on Veins, the 
English reader might form a more 
exact idea of his merits, than from the 
Mineralogies of Kirwan and Jameson. 
Kirwan was an excellent chemist, 
and Jameson is an eminent teacher of 
mineralogy: but I should derive greater 
satisfaction from consulting their trea- 
tises, if I precisely knew what belonged 
to Werner, and what to his translators. 
Werner was a most experienced cabinet 
mineralogist ; but as a geologist I do 
not regard him with equal veneration. 
In the winter 1752-3, | spent some 
weeks at Freyberg. My impression 
was, that he had otal much, had 
travelled little,and had not spent much 
time under-ground. Barons Trebea 
and Veltheim and M, Charpentier, were 
the men from whom I received the best 
elucidations of what I had seen in the 
mines of Saxony and the Hartz. Some 
student of German or English will, I 
hope, oblige the French or English public 
with translations of the works of these 
distinguished geologists. How it hap- 
pens that Forbes’s observations on the 
mineralogy of Derbyshire have not ap- 
peared in English I am at a loss to 
conjecture. Have we no translations 
of foreign prose but for hire? Will 
no one do for science what Voltaire did 
for humanity when he translated Bec- 
caria? If the booksellers refuse to 
publish it, it may perhaps find an asy- 
lum in your pages, where I shall be 
glad to compare the observations of so 
enlightened a mineralogist with what 
I have seen. Mr. Watson is this sum- 
mer reading, at Bakewell, a course of 
lectures on mineralogy and geology ; 
and a few w eeks ago I had the pleasure 
of hearing him on the extraneous fossils 
—— = har ere beds composing 
at the Derbyshire miners have called 
the ¥r limestone. His text-books 
were his own work . 
re pci 
tions of the petrifaction a me a 
I showed an impressi scala wre 
cockle from hx ane 2 i 
! te summit of Snowdon 
proving the highest rocks of North 
Wales to be transition-schistus, | (lis- 
covered impressions of shells in the 
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rocks of Corwen and Glyn Bridge, in: 
1815. Pennant describes such in the 
columnar rocks on the summit of one 
of the Glyders; but professed mineral- 
ogists having called the rocks of North 
Wales primitive, Pennant, in his 8vo, 
edition, has omitted the observation. 
JONATHAN STOKES, 
Chesterfield, 4th June, 1820. 
Daubuison is said, in Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
to have found organic bodies in the rocks 
round Mount Blanc. 
-_—— Fe 
PARTICULARS of the COURT of BRA- 
ZIL, RIO JANEIRO, and the State of 
Society in that Capital, in a Letter 
from DR. RITTER, formerly of Bertin. 


Rio Janeiro, August 10, 1818. 

ERE are a great number of Ger- 

mans, and the number is daily 
increasing, but it is in vain to look 
round, either for men of science or men 
of letters; we have nothing to read 
but what we have brought with us, or 
what we import from abroad. The 
ships that are constantly arriving fur- 
nish us with journals, &c. in all lan- 
guages; but there is only one here, 
which is printed at the royal press, 
and, in fact, is good for very little. 

The population of Rio Janeiro may 
consist of about 130,000 individuals ; 
it is certainly on the increase, from the 
great number of emigrants that are 
daily arriving from Europe. 

This city, which has been very much 
enlarged, within a few years, may com- 
prehend an extent more than equiva- 
lent to that of Berlin. Every person 
that is at all concerned in business, 
must keep horses or mules, to traverse 
the distances from one quarter to ano- 
ther. Houses are very dear at Rio 
Janeiro, but the articles of living are 
cheap, which may be attributed to the 
prodigious fertility of the country. A 
pound of the best beef may be had for 
43d.; fish in a manner, for nothing, 
and tie same may be said of legumi- 
nous herbs and fruits. 

_ At court, the mode of living is very 
co and retired. The king, who 
resides In my neighbourhood, contents 
himself with a little chateau that he 
has, ‘by inheritance, from a rich mer- 
chant ; his manner is very affable, and he 
gives audiences every day. The atten- 
dants of the court, and even the kin 

and queen, ride out ina carriage, wit 

a couple or four mules, In the latter 
circumstance, two cavaliers, with 
drawn sabres, accompany the voiture ; 
they are followed by two lackeys in 


livery, 
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livery, one of whom, seated on his 
mule, carries before him, a ¢abouret, or 
sort of stool, wrapped in a velvet cover- 
ing; I took it, at first, for a child’s 
cradle. This tabouret the aged ladies 
use to alight out of the carriage. A 
chamberlain follows the cortége in 
another carriage, and he is himself 
attended by a domestic mounted on a 
young mule. Every day, the court go 
out an airing; but no notice must be 
taken of what common fame has re- 
ported in other countries, as to the 
ceremonial to be observed by those 
rg by: no one is obliged to fall on 

is knees in the mud, but the natives 
make a bow, and foreigners merely 
take off their hats. 

Individuals that come here, in hopes 
of realising a fortune, must not expect 
any patronage from the government ; 
for nothing will be had in that quarter. 
There is no want here either of phy- 
sicians or surgeons; those of the new 
comers that thrive the best, are the 
agriculturists and the gardeners. 

The diplomatic corps, in general, 
converse here in German. M. de 
Flemming, Prussian minister, and M. 
de Langsdorff, political agent] for 
Russia, are those who give the kindest 
entertainment to foreigners of a literary 
character. 

At Rio Janeiro, there are too many 
physicians, and too few at Pernambuco. 
Every where, the condition of the apo- 
thecaries is very indifferent ; so that it 
is more difficult to practise physic here, 
than on the banks of the Spree. The 
only arts and sciences held in estima- 


tion here, are such as bring in the most 


money, the mercantile spirit having 
taken deep root in the character of the 
inhabitants. All who come to Rio 
Janeiro, should have a purse well 
lined, or they will be put to it, for the 
endurance of thirst and hunger, more 
than in the countries which they have 
quitted. Indeed there is one resource, 
of freemen to become slaves, and to 
cultivate, for a bare subsistence, the 
lands of some wealthy proprietor. 

I am now quitting this city for Per- 
nambuco, which appears to me to hold 
out greater facilities for the encourage- 


ment of my professional labours. 
—l 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—No. X. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 66. 

R. JEFFREY reminds us of a 
smelling bottle, dapper and pret- 
ty, and filled with an essence pungent 
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and volatile. He has now been about 
one and twenty years before the public 
in his literary capacity, and in all that 
time, although he has gradually be- 
come more and more known, by the 
peculiar personal interest which his 
work excites, he has not in any degree 
evinced the possession of greatertalents 
than he displayed at the outset of the 
Edinburgh Review. In fact, he has 
really turned out an inferior man to 
what the promise of his youth led us to 
expect ; nor is his critical sagacity en- 
titled to the same consideration that it 
was, at one time, thought to merit—for 
his prospective estimates both in taste 
and politics, have proved equally un- 
sound and fallacious. His predictions 
relative to the Peninsular affairs, and 
the result of the general war, are about 
the most unfortunate pretensions to 
sagacity that are to be met with. The 
poetry of Walter Scott lies mouldering 
on the stalls, while the indignant genius 
of Lord Byron, in all the fierceness of 
its might and majesty— 
.A spell is upon him of darkness and 
wonder, 
A glory around him, and lightnings and 
thunder, 


has reduced the tiny critic that pro- 
nounced him no poet, to the condition 
of one of those little chirping birds that 
are drawn fluttering and shrieking 
along inthe vollying course of the 
whirlwind. 


The first article in the present num- 
ber of the Review relates to the life of 
Mr. Curran, the celebrated and fearless 


Irish barrister. If we are not mis- 
taken, it is written by the editor him- 
self, It has much of his wonted clever- 
ness, not a little of his pertness, some 
of his terseness, a smattering of his best 
sense, and here -and there a touch of 
that sort of freedom of manner which 
is admired in him by his admirers, as 
eloquence. In no part of his public 
conduct is Mr. Jeffrey entitled, in our 
opinion, to any decided praise; but as 
a professional advocate of the feeble 
against the strong. We trust, that in 
this he is actuated by sincere impulses 
of sympathy, similar to those which 
prompted the patriotic bravery of Cur- 
ran, and not by any party motive nor 
sinister search for notoriety—but we 
are grieved to observe how little the 
writer of the article in question has ap- 
preciated that glorious audacity of 
virtue in-Curran, which set alike at de- 
fiance the infuriated clamours of an Irish 
mob, backed by a licentious —s 
an 
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and encouraged by statesmen who, to 
the end of their existence, seem fated to 
earn the execrations of the empire. 
We do not say that Mr. Jeffrey has the 
same part to play in Scotland that 
Curran performed in Ireland—the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries are 
widely different—but there are fearful 
indications in the signs of the times, 
that the lack of men of the same well- 
tempered stuff as Curran, will be felt 
ere long both in that country and else- 
where. There is a rush and haste in 
the machinery of government at present, 
which shows that some great counter- 
poise has dropped off, (is it respect for 

ublic os and without a brave 
cat and a stout arm be interposed to 
check its precipitancy, some dreadful 
explosion is as inevitable as if the 
frame had been made at the manufac- 
tory of Watt and Bolton—and such 
wheels as Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
with their cogs and laws, were literally 
of brass or timber, and the regal cylinder 
that sets them in motion, a hollow 
and inflated piece of cast iron. 

The eee article on Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, is not well got up—more might 
have been made of the subject. It has 
been treated too much as a regular 
piece of work.—Books of anecdotes are 
not things to be handled like folios of 
divinity. The reviewer could not 
have rolled his ponderous descant over 
the enormous volumes of ecclesiastical 
theology with a heavier hand, than he 
has moved in groaning corpulency 
through * this task for him unmeet.”°— 
Instead, of the author ofthe Rape of the 
Lock and his friends, we might almost 
think that he was treating of Matthew 
Henry, and those sort of Bibliogra- 
phists who dip their pens in the drows 
pools of “ Lethe’s slumbering flow.” 

The third article, bearing the title of 
Restrictions on Foreign Commerce, is a 
sensible political disquisition; but it 
says nothing new on the thread-bare 
topics of political economy, in the treat- 
ment of which, the Edinburgh Review 
itself is noeconomist. We are tired of 
its eternal harping on this string. It 
is really as disagreeable as an importu- 
nate beggar, and we wish it were as 
subject to the — constables as some 
of those sturdy vagabonds that deafen 
us ues ae — to our pity. 

, agement of the 
Edinburgh Review has contributed 
more to the decay of its reputation, than 
particular papers from Scottis’ ‘ontri- 
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butors, upon subjects of which it is 
morally impossible a resident Scotch- 
man can be a competent judge. We 
have qualified the expression by the 
epithet resident, and we beg it may be 
noticed, in order that we may not be 
misunderstood: there is, certainly, no 
moral impossibility, why a resident 
native of Scotland should not be able 
to write on the theories of the fine arts, 
music, painting, and sculpture for 
example, as ,well as the native of any 
other nation—and, if he has had the 
advantage of that —e of practi- 
cal knowledge which may be obtained 
ina party excursion to Paris, or as far 
as Naples—such as a few of the junior 
Edinburgh Advocates have occasion- 
ally made, during the recess of the 
Court of Session—he may venture to 
speak of what has been done in the arts 
alluded to. But we hold it to be utterly 
in contempt of common sense, for a 
person of the kind in view, to attempt 
to instruct the public relative either 
to the state or the style, the condition 
or the capacity of sculpture, painting, 
or music.—Nothing, indeed, can_be 
more ludicrous, than to hear an Edin- 
burgher talking of sculpture. There 
are, we believe, but three statues in the 
whole city, and two of them are but 
just put up—perhaps, however, they 
have educated their taste by a connois- 
seur inspection of the ships’ heads at 
Leith. In painting, their knowledge is 
also in its infancy—a few good pictures 
have been recently imported into their 
city, and they have had twice or thrice 
an exhibition. We may, however, 
judge of the taste and intelligence 
which they possess, by the simple fact, 
that in their last exhibition, a contemp- 
tible copy of a Raphael or a Titian, we 
forget which, was set impudently pro- 
minent as an original, and two of the 
finest of the former ornaments of the 
Spada palace, hung up as mediocre 
things in the corners of the room! 
neglected and overlooked! The na- 
tional music of Scotland is simple and 
pathetic, and there has been twice, we 
understand, what is called a musical 
festival, at Edinburgh, in which a few 
compositions of the great foreign mu- 
Sicians have been performed. But 
that the natives are thereby qualified 
to speak of the powers of music, espe- 
cially of harmonic compositions, would 
be ridiculous to think of maintaining 
—and yet, in the fourth article, the 
critic, in giving an aecount of Dr. 
Busby s 
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Busby’s History of Music, talks as con- 
fidently on the subject, as the Doctor 
himself would do on any subject what- 
soever. In what respects the litera- 
ture of the subject, the article is not 
despicable, but in knowledge of the 
thing itself, the author seems scarcely 
to know the difference between a natu- 
ral and a flat. 

The precise object of the fifth article 
we really cannot make out. It is some- 
thing of, or about, political economy.— 
But if we may guess what the author 
would be at, we should think that his 
aim is to induce rich individuals to 
employ the unemployed manufacturers 
in other kinds of labour, by which, in 
time, they would be, as it were, weaned 
from their present habits, and gradu- 
ally absorbed into new trades and 
pursuits—or it is to persuade the 
*“ Jower classes”’ to lodge their savings 
in the savings’ banks, in order that they 
may be able to buy the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and other amusing and divertin 
works, aod thereby become as polish 
and intelligent as the weavers of Paisley, 
whom the critic extols as“ bright and 
shining lights.”’ 

The sixth is a well-written candid 
reply to Mr. Walsh’s work. It contains 
one little piece of wit, that we think 
as good as any thing we have lately 
met with: it is the allusion to the 
transformation of Bottom the weaver’s 
head, from the human to the ass’s, in 
speaking of Mr. Walsh’s opinions of 
this country, compared to what they 
were in 1810. It is certainly not to be 
expected, that for some time yet, the 
animosities between the American and 
British people can be quenched ; but 
they are every day becoming more and 
more the peculiarities of individuals in 
both countries—and less national.— 
Among the Americans are many credi- 
tors who have defrauded or injured our 
traders—these hate us for the injuries 
they have done—and among us are 
many who have suffered by American 
dishonesty, and these hate the Ameri- 
cans for the injuries they have received. 
But those who have neither done nor 
suffered such things, have none of that 
heated and vindictive feeling which is 
equally discreditable to the improve- 
ment and character of both countries. 
We do not despair,—nay, we do expect, 
that in the Americans we shall one day 
have strong and formidableallies against 
the growing military despotism of 
Europe, when the day arrives in which 
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it will be necessary to make a stand 
against the dominion of * the beast and 
his worshippers’”—we mean despotic 
and military power. 

There has certainly been of late 
years a growing partiality for the trea- 
sures of oriental literature, and this 
taste is altogether of English origin. 
It may be compared to that which 
sprung up in Italy, during the fifteenth 
century, for the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The seventh article 
is upon this subject, and we cannot 
refrain from remarking here, that in 
topics of oriental learning, the Edin- 
burgh as much excels the Quarterly 
Review as in classical topics the latter 
does the former. This, however, is 
but another instance of the skill and 
enterprise of Mr. Constable, the book- 
seller; for, certainly, oriental litera- 
ture is in no particular estimation at 
Edinburgh, and we should think, that 
the articles to which we allude, have 
been chiefly drawn from the studies of 
the south. 

The eighth paper, on Macculloch’s 
Western Isles, being chiefly drawn from 
the book reviewed, merits attention. 
We do not think highly of Mr. Mac- 
culloch’s powers of intellect, but he is 
discreet, and clear, and methodical. 
What he does tell, is to the purpose; 
and, by most people, will be found 
additional knowledge. His ability con- 
sists in domesticating science—render- 
ing the crucible, in a word, not an 
object of greater wonder and dread 
than a poiridge-pot. He is also patient 
and industrious in his researches, but 
his manner is not pleasant, his style is 


heavy and plodding. It makes out cer- 


tainly what he would say, but neither 
in a clever nor agreeable manner. 
Science with him is morose, and many, 
we doubt not, will lay down his book 
on account of its style, that would be 
satisfied with the value of its contents, 
could they summon up patience enough 
tv go on with the perusal. 

The ninth article relates to Mr. 
Creevey’s Pamphlet, on the Civil List. 
It is quite satisfactory on the subject ; 
nothing can be more evident than that 
the House of Commons from the state 
in which it is placed, by the change in 
the relations of society since the period 
of its institution, is necessarily a con- 
gregation of reciprocal corruption, and 
in this abominable condition it must 
remain, although the members indivi- 
dually were as pure and ae as 
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frail and sinful human nature can be, 
till it is adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the kingdom. Mr, Creevey's 
Pamphlet may be called a demonstra- 
ion of the moral necessity of the cor- 
ruption of the House of Commons, 
arising from the changes that have 
been gradually introduced into the ad- 
ministration of the revenue, and the 
article in the Review is a satisfactory 
compendium of his statements. We 
say this with the more pleasure, be- 
cause the writer has not allowed his 
pen to be sharpened by party animo- 
sity, which is too often the case with 
the Edinburgh critics in political ques- 
tions. It is a clear and manly exposi- 
tion of agreat system of unintentional 
public frauds, by which the people 
are alike cheated of their liberties and 
their money, while their represen- 
tatives are deprived of their natural 
sense of personal honour, and laid, 
bound hand and foot by their affections 
and interests, like so many lambs and 
calves for sacrifice, on the altar of 
ministerial despotism. 

We are angry with ourselves, that we 
cannot applaud the indefatigable per- 
severance of the Edinburgh Review in 
its endeavours to promote the education 
of the world. This, however, is not 
owing to any prejudice that we enter- 
tain on the subject, but to the constant 
dunning of the critics. They make too 
much of a good thing, and they sicken 
their readers—at least they have done 
so to us. We must, however, except 
the present instance. The tenth article 
on the education of the poor in France, 
contains a variety of information of the 
most gratifying kind. Beyond all ques- 
tion the most delightful vista in hu- 
man affairs, which has been opened 
up by the cessation of hostilities. is the 
prospect of education being diffused 
thrdughout the world, and, by far the 
most glorious of all the recent triumphs 
of the British nation, is her example 
and influence in this divine and bene- 
volent work. , a 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, | 
ie your biography of Mr. Grattan, in 

your Magazine for this month, you 
say in page O31. “that his speech on 
the return of Napoleon from Elba in 
IS15, astonished his friends,” &e. &c. 
Perhaps, Sir, you, and those who were 
astonished, never heard that Mr. Grat- 
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tan’s eldest son was at Elba when Na- 
poleon left that island, and that he 
made all haste to inform the British 
ministers, that they might shut the : 
cage after the bird had fled; for which 
same timely information he obtained a 
place of 20001. ayear. Ministers, for 
once, were grateful for information, 
though it came too late for utility, 
There may, perhaps, be some distant 
connection between this and the speech 
that caused surprise and wonder.— 
What would ministers have given, had 
Mr. Grattan, jun. informed them of 
Napoleon’s flight before it happene:l ? 

By the by, all persons on the Conti- 
nent believe that the British ministers 
connived at Napoleon’s return; and 
when they are told that the affair cost 
Britain 64 millions sterling, they laugh 
and rejoice. Would you believe it, 
Sir, that the campaign of 14 days in 
1815 cost more than all the wars of the 
great Duke of Marlborough! That it 
cost just as much as the whole of the 
national debt of France at that period, 
and one tenth part of all the debt that 
this nation owes at the present day.— 
If, then, the English ministers did 
connive at the return, they made a fine 
piece of work of it, if we only reckon 
from what it has cost; but, if we con- 
sider that a future revolution in France 
will most likely be one of the conse- 
quences, it increases the evil so far as 
legitimacy is concerned. Before the 
reign of the 100 days, the King of 
France had at least the semblance of 
reigning with the will of the nation, 
and by the grace of God. He had been 
invited to return; but after the 100 
days, he mounted the throne, as his 
subjects say, “* by the will of the Prince 
Regent of England, and the force of 
half a million of bayonets.” 

This is, Sir, the common way of ex- 
pressing the public opinion in France, 
and you may guess how a high-spirited 
military nation will digest such a state 
of things; for whether they be right 
or wrong, the effect on the mind and 
feelings is the same, since they are con- 
vinced that they are right. 

When the History of the Hundred 
Days, so often announced, is allowed to 
be published, it will astonish the world 
more than Mr. Grattan’s speech; but at 
the same time that it astonishes, it will 
instruct, which the latter did not do. 


W. PLAYFAIR. 
London, 5th July, 1820. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCH Of @ PETITION fo PARLIA- 

MENT, submitted to the consideration 

of all who feel for the Welfare of the 

Country, or for the Distresses of the 

Lower Orders of the People: by the 

EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 

The humble Petition of * * * to * * *, 

SHEWETH, 

HAT ,whilst your petitioners deeply 

lament the depressed state of the 
agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures of these kingdoms, and the con- 
sequent distress in which the labourers 
in these several branches are involved ; 
they feel convinced that no relief can 
be given to any one branch of indus- 
try at the expence of another, without 
increasing the sufferings even of those 
whose interest it is intended to pro- 
mote: and that every arrangement 
which directly benefits any one class 
of the community, without injury to 
any other, must indirectly prove ad- 
vantageous to all. 

That your petitioners, therefore, can- 
not join in the prayer of any petition, 
which, imploring freedom of trade in 
all articles not connected with the 
public revenue, may be construed into 
a prayer for keeping up the duties by 
which manufactures are protected, and 
repealing the protection afforded by the 
Legislature to agriculture, as corn is 
the only article which is protected by 
regulation. 

That, on the same principle, your 
petitioners are precluded from co-ope- 


rating with those, whoin this moment - 


of distress have very injudiciously. peti- 
tioned your honourable House to adopt 
measures, which they are wrong in 
thinking would, under all their bearings, 
relieve the agricultural interest, even 
if they were right in supposing that 
they would add to the prices of the 
necessaries of life. 

That your petitioners, convinced that 
perfect freedom from restraint is the 
means best calculated to give the most 
advantageous direction to the capital 
and industry of every country; and 
fo secure to it the greatest possible 
state of prosperity,—deeply lament the 
long continued existence of that re- 
strictive, protective, and prohibitory 
system, which has been for ages sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of this country. 

That, nevertheless, your petitioners 
feel, that it is under this system, these 
kingdoms attained an unparalleled 
state of prosperity ;—and, as there are 
many regimens under which the human 
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frame enjoys perfect health; so your 
petitioners are convinced that there are 
many political and commercial ar- 
rangements under which a community 
may enjoy very great prosperity. 

That when they, peed reflect 
how much the restrictive and prehi- 
bitory system is connected and inter- 
woven by long habit with every branch 
of our industry, they must deprecate 
any hasty and inconsiderate dereliction 
of these our ancient habits by hastily 
adopting a new system of commercial 
regulations, however much it may be 
more consonant to the sound principles 
by which the economical policy of a 
country ought to be regulated. 

For your petitioners feel it their duty 
humbly to state to your honourable 
House, that this, a time of deep distress, 
does not appear.to them to be the mo- 
ment for indulging in experiments ; 
and must therefore implore your ho- 
nourable House to make no alteration 
in any part of our legislative code, 
which affects the agriculture, manu- 
factures, or commerce of the country, 
without a full investigation of the par- 
ticular case, and an ample considera- 
tion of the remote consequences in re- 
lation to other branches of industry, 
which cannot fail to ensue under our 
artificial and complicated system. 

That, convinced as your petitioners 
are of the necessity of extreme caution 
in the alteration of the laws, relative 
to any particular branch of industry, 
—they nevertheless feel it their duty 
to implore the attention of your ho- 
nourable House to one artificial, legis- 
lative restraint, on the natural destina- 
tion of the property of the country, 
which they sincerely believe is at this 
moment equally injurious to every 
class of the community. ; 

That the general distress now exist- 
ing, appears to your petitioners to arise 
from the low price of commodities, 
which does not afford sufficient remu- 
neration for the labour of those who are 
employed in producing them; and, as 
price depends on_ the proportion be- 
tween supply and demand, they are 
peewee res = honourable House must 
perceive that this evil can only be re- 
medied by an increase of.demand for 
the commodities produced. For your 
petitioners humbly conceive, that the 
feelings of humanity, which in this 
country always - predominate, must 
shrink back from the idea of restoring 
the necessary remunerating value to 
our commodities by a diminution of 
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suppl; an operation that would ine- 
wiakiy coma the destruction of all 
that portion of our population employed 
in the formation of what constitutes the 
existing extra supply. 

That, as the most immediate and 
effectual means of very greatly increas- 
ing the demand for commodities, and 
consequently the price thereof, your 
petitioners humbly request to call the 
attention of your honourable House to 
the salutary effects that would ensue 
from a suspension of that forced accu- 
mulation of capital, which the Legis- 
lature enacts by persevering, at this 
moment, in the appropriation of a large 


_portion of our revenue towards a Sink- 


ing Fund. For your honourable House 
must be fully aware that there is no 
portion of the funds so appropriated, 
which is not annually raised by taxa- 
tion, on a people who have been sub- 
jected to an increase of taxes unpa- 
ralleled in rapidity: and that, by per- 
severing in this system of accumula- 
tion, you are transferring from the 
hands of the consumers a portion of 
their revenues to commissioners, who 
are bound by law to employ it as ca- 
vital, whilst, if it had remained in the 
1ands to whom it naturally belonged, 
it would have been expended in the 
purchase of consumable commodities ; 
more particularly at a moment when 
many of the consumers of this country 
are deprived of a due supply of the 
necessaries, and almost all, more or 
less, of the luxuries which they were 
accustomed to enjoy. 

That, if this practice is persevered 
in, your petitioners look forward with 
dismay to the calamity in which the 
country must be involved ; for, if it is 
true, which all writers on_ political 
economy concur in asserting ;—That 
the whole quantity of industry em- 
ployed to bring any commodity to the 
market, naturally suits itself to the 
effectual demand, and constantly aims 
at bringing the precise quantity thither 
that is sufficient to supply that demand 
—it follows, that this diminution of 
demand, forced by our accumulating 
fund, must occasion a similar diminu. 
tion of the productions of the country. 

That your petitioners must most 
seriously conjure your honourable 
House calmly and deliberately to re- 
flect on the consequences of the mea- 
sures you have pursued and are pur- 
suing, 

For twenty-four years, ending th 
beginning of the year 1819, your he 
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nourable House was pleased, on an 
average, to raise by loan or otherwise, 
twenty-eight millions of the capital of 
the country, and to sanction the expen- 
diture thereof to meet the demands of 
the war, in which we were so long en- 


gaged. 


You have seen that this extra expen. 
diture beyond what the revenue natu- 
rally afforded, created a formidable 
increase in the demand for labour ;— 
that a rise in the value of labour ensued, 
—and that this extended demand, con- 
tinued for twenty-four years, created, 
as must have been expected, an in- 
crease of population, such as to adjust 
the supply of labour to the demand 
for it. 

To your honourable House, there- 
fore, the consequences of a line of con- 
duct directly the reverse, must be appa- 
rent; for twenty-four years you per- 
sisted in annually expending a large 
portion of the capital of the country as 
revenue; you are now by law forcing 
a large portion of the revenue to be 
laid out as capital. By the former line 
of conduct, you inevitably increased 
the demand for labour, which, aug- 
menting the wages of labour, encou- 
raged the increase of population ;—by 
adopting the latter system, you must as 
inevitably diminish the demand for 
labour, which, by lowering the wages of 
labour, must devote to starvation that 
extra population which you have thus 
incautiously created ; forcing them in 
the mean time to have recourse for 
sustenance to the miserable pittance 
afforded by our wretched system of 
Poor Laws, which is no less ruinous to 
the property that still remains to the 
landholder, than it is prejudicial to the 
interests of the -fair and honest manu- 
facturer, and destructive of the indus- 
try and morals of the lower orders. of 
society. 

_It is on these grounds your peti- 
tioners humbly think it cannot be dis- 
puted by any one who gives a moment’s 
consideration to the subject, that if 
inany of the most oppressive taxes, the 
produce of which is now applied to this 
forced accumulation, were repealed, it 
would contribute to the immediate re- 
lief of those who pay them ; ~whilst the 
expenditure of the funds, they are now 
obliged to deliver over to the commis- 
Sioners, to be employed as _ capital, 
would create such an immediate in- 
crease of demand for our commodities 
m the home market, as, by restori 
the due proportion between doment 
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and supply, would greatly contribute 
towards re-establishing a remunerating 
price for the labourers of every class 
of the industrious throughout the com- 
munity. 

That your petitioners humbly beg 
leave to state toyour honourable House, 
that this great and beneficial result 
may be obtained without doing injus- 
tice to any class of the community :— 
for your honourable House will find, on 
examination, that the institution of the 
Sinking Fund was a measure adopted 
by the Legislature on a belief, which 
many now think erroneous, that it 
would be generally advantageous for 
the public interest, and not witha view 
to benefit any one particular class of 
the community. And your honourable 
House must be convinced that the stock- 
holders can have no right to claim the 
continued existence of a benefit exclu- 
sively advantageous to them, at the 
expense of the rest of the country; 
when you reflect that great part of the 
existing debt was contracted by pay- 
ments made to the public in currency 
depreciated from 15 to 28 per cent. :— 
whilst by legislatave enactment you are 
now about to pay the interest upon the 
capital so advanced, in the standard 
coin of these realms. 

That your petitioners must humbly 
repeat to your honourable House that 
this is a moment of unprecedented dis- 
tress, from want of demand for those 
commodities, on the formation of which 
the existence of a considerable part of 
the population of this country depends : 
—they indeed, in conjunction with 
many others, are sanguine that great 
benefit will be derived from the opera- 
tion of time, when property becomes 
permanently fixed in the hands in 
which it is placed by the new distribu- 
tion, to which the enormous expendi- 
ture of our war has given rise. 

Nevertheless, it appears to your peti- 
tioners, and they trust it will appear to 
your honourable House and to the com- 
munity at large, highly inexpedient, to 
abstract, at this moment, so important 
a share of the revenue from expendi- 
ture, with a view to accumulate it intc 
capital, for the benefit of posterity ; 
who, it is confidently believed, will 
exist in times when an increased de- 
mand may have relieved the commu- 
nity from that state of distress in which 
it is now involved:—for your peti- 
tioners are convinced that there is not 
a Member of your honourable House, 
who would not conceive an individual, 
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possessing a revenue capable, during a 
famine, of purchasing food sufficient to 
sustain himself and those dependant 
upon him, to be insane if he allowed 
himself and his family to perish, rather 
than submit to break in upon the sum 
he was annually in the habit of accu- 
mulating for his posterity :—yet it is 
with deep regret your petitioners per- 
ceive that this is the line of conduct 
which the legislature of this country, 
bound to protect the public by the same 
ties that a father is bound to protect his 
family, is at this moment pursuing. 
Your petitioners therefore humbly 
implore your honourable House to 
take into your immediate conside- 
ration the propriety of suspending 
the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
by repealing taxes to the amount 
of the sum appropriated for accu- 
mulation, by the judicious perfor- 
mance of which duty your peti- 
tioners are convinced that you will 
afford great relief to many classes 
of the lower orders of society, and 
general advantage to all, resulting 
from the expenditure of that por- 
tion- of the revenue now devoted 
to accumulation, in the purchase 
of commodities of our produce and 
manufactures, to which it would 
naturally be appropriated, if not 
forcibly converted into capital by 


legislative interference. 
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RECENT TOUR from SHREWSBURY fo 
HOLYHEAD, by MR. I. E. BOWMAN, 
of WELSHPOOL. 

Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

@ op public interest being at pre- 
sent excited in a considerable de- 
by the improvements already 
effected, and still carrying on, along 
the great Irish road from Shrewsbury 
to Holyhead, and having very lately 
travelled the whole line of it, I availed 
myself of the opportunity, as I passed 
along, of paying some attention to the 
subject ; and if you think the following 
remarks would be at all interesting to 
the public, they are much at your ser- 
vice. As the dry detail of a road may 
not interest every reader, I shall endea- 
vour to relieve the subject by occasion- 
ally noticing some of the most promi- 
nent objects that are to be found in al- 

most every part of it. 

Little has yet been done in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, 
or any where on this side Llangollen. 
towards putting the road into the same 
excellent 
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excellent state it is in beyond the latter 
place; partly because the nature of the 
country does not render such great and 
expensive alterations necessary,and be- 
cause it has been but recently placed 
under the controul of the Government 
Commissioners. But the large sums 
that have been expended upon it in 
the more mountainous districts, and 
the new works and alterations still car- 
rying on in different parts of it, render 
it an object of national interest and 
importance, and justify the expectation 
that they will be continued with the 
same liberality and skill, wherever, 
along the whole line to London, they 
may be judged necessary, and wherever 
the resources of art and the improve- 
ments in the science of civil engineer- 
ing can be employed with effect to 
overcome the natural obstacles of 
the country. It was the wish of Par- 
liament, and of the Ministers, that the 
communication between Great Britain 
and the sister kingdom, both as it re- 
gards the purposes of commerce, and 
the convenience of those members who, 
since the union, are compelled to make 
so many sacrifices in the discharge of 
their public duties, should be made as 
easy and as short as possible; and as 
the objects to be attained are national, 
it is but reasonable that the resources 
of the country, derived as they are from 
Commerce and Agriculture, should be 
employed in effecting them. It would 
be ditheult to point out a mode of cir- 
culating the public money (assuming 
the point that it should be expended on 
any thing beyond the necessities of the 
state) by which the true interests of 
the community would be so well con- 
sulted, and the wants of the lower 
classes in the districts alluded to so ef- 
fectually relieved, as by the measure 
under consideration. They are so ob- 
vious that it is quite unnecessary to 
enter into the detail. 

The greatest obstacle to be sur- 
mounted on the whole line of road be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Bangor Ferry, 
appears to be the valley through which 
the river Cieriog runs, and which the 
road crosses just before reaching the 
village of Chirk. Over this valley it 
has been found necessary to throw an 
Aqueduct of ten arches, at an elevation 
of 65 feet above the river, to convey the 
Ellesmere canal; this is a massy and 
substant ial work of freestone, and seems 
to offer itself to the skilful engineer, as 
the point at which to carry the road 

ross the valley, by means of open cast 
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iron arches sprung over the canal, at 
such an elevation as will not interfere 
with the navigation. Nature and art 
seem to have united to render this plan 
practicable: for the top of the Aque- 
duct lies as much or more below the 
level of the country at each end of it, as 
the arches and road would be required 
to rise above the canal; the water at 
one end passing under a tunnel, and at 
the other, along the side of the bank, and 
not over its summit: so that it would 
not even be necessary, as it usually is 
with common bridges, that the road 
should rise in passing over it. The 
road might be made to lead to the Aque- 
duct, by branching off to the left, at 
the precise spot pointed out by ,the 
level of the country, which would save 
anangle on the right, and avoid alto- 
gether the steep pitches on each-side 
of the valley,* When this was com- 
pleted, it might perhaps be found de- 
sirable, instead of returning into the 
present road, to continue the new line 
from the Aqueduct, and, leaving Chirk 
on the right, proceed in the direction of 
Llangollen in preference to followin 
the great elbow it now makes roun 
Whitehurst’s Corner. This would 
probably save a mile, and escape se- 
veral steep pitches on this side Llan- 
gollen; and agree very well with 
an improvement which we _ were 
told is in contemplation, viz. to avoid 
altogether the awkward turns and nar- 
row streets of that town, by inclining 
tothe left at the small bridge at the 
entrance; and, running behind the 
houses between the church and the 
grounds near Plas Newydd, rejoin the 
present road at the opposite end of the 
town. If the bridge in question were 
raised a little, this run weuld be nearly 
on the level. ’ 

Before leaving the neighbourhood of 
the Ellesmere canal, I cannot avoid no- 
licing the very judicious plan the pro- 
prietors have adopted, of planting the 
patches of vacant and waste und 
on the banks, &c. with larch and other 
forest trees, particularly about the Cei- 





* Itdoes not seem practicable to carry the 
road along the north-east bank of the canal, 
as there is not width enough; and as it ap- 
pears to be only an artificial bank, and the 
side next the valley very steep, it might be 
liable to give way, as I believe it once did 
in this place; besides which, it would not 
be possible to obviate the difficulties that 
carriages would be subject to, in ascending 


sosuddenly to the road over the Aqueduct at 
an acute angle, 
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riog and Pontycysylite aqueducts, as 
the hint may be useful to others who 
have the opportunity to put it into 
practice. Nor can I pass through the 
celebrated Vale of Llangollen, without 
noticing the many natural and artificial 
beauties with which it abounds. The 
view from the terrace of the Cenotaph 
at the top of Nant y Belan, in the 
grounds of Wynnstay, embraces most of 
those at the opening of the Vale, and is 
perhaps the most beautiful. Immedi- 
ately below, the Dee meanders along 
the rocky bottom of the glen, whose 
steep sides rise to an immense height 
from the water’s edge, and, with the 
projecting crags, give a gloomy shade to 
the whole. Overlooking this singular 
foreground, the varied features of this 
enchanting spot are displayed succes- 
sively to the view: the grounds of 
Wynnstay, the Waterloo Tower, the 
Dee with the new bridge, and the mag- 
nificent Aqueduct of Pontycysyllte, the 
lime and stone quarries, with the houses 
and cottages of the workmen scattered 
on the sides of the hills, the bridges over 
the Feeder, &c. &c. while beyond, the 
back ground is formed of the ruins of 
Castell Dinas Bran, and the Elesi 

rocks, whose horizontal strata, softene 

by distance, appear like the natural for- 
tifications of this delightful valley. A 
more particular description is not con- 
sistent with my present plan; and, 
therefore, after briefly noticing the 
Aqueduct, I shall proceed with my ac- 
count of the new road. This magnifi- 


cent work consists of 18 pillars of free-. 


stone, 120 feet high, 18 feet by 9 at their 
base, and distant 45 feet from each 
other at the top, where they are united 
together by cast iron arches, which sup- 
port the iron trough that contains the 
water of the canal, and which is rather 
more than 1000 feet long. In addition 
to this, an earthen embankment, 1500 
feet long, is raised at the south end of it, 
75 feet high next the aqueduct, and 
gradually diminishing as the side of the 
valley rises, till it finds the proper 
level; so that the total length of the ar- 
tificial bed of the canal, is upwards of 
2,500 feet. This stupendous work is a 
noble instance of the triumph of art 
over the obstacles of nature. The ce- 
lebrated Monsieur Dupin, Member of 
the Institute, and the first French en- 
gineer of the present day, who lately 
visited this country to inspect our 
shipping, arsenals, and great national 
works, was quite enchanted with it, 
and reckoned it one of the most fortu- 
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nate circumstances of his life, that he 
was allowed to see it. We crossed it 
along the towing path at the top, from 
which the view was very commanding, 
consisting of the same features as from 
Nant y Belan, but differently grouped, 
on account of the situation being more 
central. From the middle of it, the 
canal and towing path on which you 
stand has a novel appearance, because 
the pillars and arches that support it 
are quife concealed from view ; and the 
whole appeared as if it stretched across 
the valley by means of tight-drawn 
cords, or suspended by invisible ma- 
chinery from the sky. 

At Llangollen commences that grand 
series of improvements which occur at 
intervals along the whole line of read to 
Bangor Ferry, which has already ren- 
dered it superiorto any other in the king- 
dom, and when completed, will enable it 
to dispute the palm with Bonaparte’s ce- 
lebrated pass across the Simplon. As far 
as we can judge from the accounts of 
travellers, that great work of industry 
and skill is very similar to ours in the 
more mountainous districts, where the 
same expedients have been resorted to ; 
that, I believe, possesses one peculiarity 
—a cavern, excavated through the solid 
rock, through which the road passes. 
Leaving Llangollen, the road runs 
along the south bank of the Dee, rising 
by avery gradual ascent for about three 
miles, where it has attained a very con- 
siderable elevation above the river. 
Its average width is from 28 to 30 feet, 
very slightly convex in the centre, and 
protected, generally on both sides, but 
always on that next the precipice, by 
substantial stone walls from 4 to 5 feet 
high ; the water courses from the heights 
are carried across the road below the 
surface, to prevent its being inundated 
by streamlets, when swollen by heavy 
rains. The ascent in general is not 
more than 1 in about 30 or 40, and 
forms a wonderful and pleasing con- 
trast to the terrifying pitches along the 
old road, whose course the traveller 
may easily trace as he goes along, some- 
times ascending far above him, and 
sometimes precipitously dipping down 
to the banks of the river. This new line 
extends from 2} to 3 miles beyond 
Llangollen, and, except a new patch of 
about three quarters of a mile, nearer 
Corwen, is all that cecurs on that stage. 
The scenery for the first 2 miles (look- 
ing across the river) is particularly 
beautiful, and calculated to arrest the 
attention of the most unobserving tra- 

veller. 
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veller. The Dee, whose angry waters 
rush impetuously over their rocky bed, 
meandering along the valley, and often 
lost amidst the thick woods that over- 
hang its banks, forms the most promi- 
nent feature as far as Corwen; but for 
the first two miles it isenriched by the 

icturesque ruins of Valle Crucis Ab- 

y. Liandysilio Hall embosomed in 
fine woo1ls, a singular suspension bridge, 
across the Dee, and the locks and weir 
ai the head of the feeder which supplies 
the canal. 

The piece of new road last alluded 
to occurs about three miles from Cor- 
wen, near the site of the dilapidated 
palace of Owen Glendwr, circuitously 
winding round the base of the hill, 
instead of passing over it by a severe 
pull,asformerly. The traveller is here 
in the midst of the domains of that 
crafty chieftain, and sees the scenery 
among which he performed his daring 
exploits ; but Time, which sweeps away 
man and all his works more effectually 
than the mountain torrents, has almost 
obliterated his memory from the earth, 
and left him only a corner in the scanty 
page of history. He lived in an age of 
barbarism and warfare; but a new and 
happier order of things has succeeded ; 
and science and the gentler arts of life 
now justly obtain those honours and 
rewards which were then confined to 
the achievements of chivalry. 

After passing Corwen, the road crosses 
the Dee over a fine bridge as it leaves 
the Vale of Eidernion ; and soon after- 
wards crosses the Alwyn, which runs 
nearly parallel with it on its northern 
side, till it reaches Maesmawr, where it 
crosses it again over a new bridge of one 
arch of 60 feet span, and several smaller 
ones, forming a solid mass of masonry 
nearly 300 feet long, and raised to an 
immense height above the valley and 
bed of the river. The old road made 
an angle to the left, and still kept the 
southern side of the river, often over 
steep banksand muddy hollows ; but an 
entire new line has been cut and is now 
completed. commencing at the bridge 

last mentioned, and continuing beyond 
the chasm and waterfall of Pont 
Glynn ; and in length about two miles 
anda half. This isa spot where the 
difficulties to be surmounted were so 
great, that none but a superior genius 
durst have encountered them : but 
Telford set rocks and precipices and 
chasms at defiance, and made them all 
oo ‘strumental in executing his bold de- 
Bes'sns. It would require a more minute 
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inspection than we could devote to it 
during the few minutes we alighted 
from the carriage, and an abler pen than 
mine, to convey ajust idea of this asto- 
nishing place. A passage has been 
made for the road along the face of the 
rocks, at the proper level, by blasting 
away the projecting crags, and filling up 
the fissures with the fragments ; and, to 
complete the line, it is supported by a 
wall, whose foundations are seen from 
40 to 50 feet below its surface, on 
the opposite side, stretching down into 
the chasm beneath; and through this 
artificial pass the road is carried with 
an ascent not greater than 1 in 30 or 
40. The wall which supports the road 
on the side next the glen, is raised four 
feet above the surface, and, with a laud- 
able attention to the accommodation of 
the curious traveller, the commissioners 
have erected, in the most convenient 
situations, two small semicircular tur- 
rets, or Martello towers, which project 
over the abyss below, and from which 
the terrific scenery of this wild spot 
may be viewed in safety. The water 
of the Alwyn enters the western end 
of the glen under a fine old bridge of 
one arch, and tumbles over broken 
crags which scarcely allow it a passage, 
and prevent it from preserving any re- 
= sheet of water till it reaches the 

ottom broken into foam and spray, 
after a fall of many hundred feet. The 
appearance of the whole is truly grand, 
and defies description. The view from 
the battlements of the bridge must not 
be omitted, where the spectator may 
turn to the left and see to great advan- 
tage the perpendicular masses of rock 
that rise immediately from the road, 
and observe their strata dipping at an 
uniform angle into the valley. 

(To be continued.) 
—f— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


MORAL EFFECTS 0f MACHINERY. 
A T the present time it may not be 
uninteresting to consider some of 
the moral effects which the extraor- 
dinary use of machinery in this coun- 
try has probably produced, leaving out 
of view, as a separate question, that 
wonderful augmentation of our national 
wealth, the most immediate and obvious 
of all its consequences. 

It is a curious feature in the cireum- 
stances of the age, that, although the 
powerful invéntions to which we par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly allude, are the most decided 
result of a great advance in the march 
of intellect, their utility has been called 
in question, in so much, that even go- 
vernment has begun to pause in giving 
any further encouragement to the use 
of new machines, calculated to abridge 
the manual labour in the arsenals and 
dock-yards. To the prejudices of the 
operative classes it is unnecessary to 
refer, nor are these prejudices perhaps 
altogether unreasonable; for all general 
improvements, in the first instance, pro- 
duce particular evils. The men who 
are thrown out of employment by the 
introduction of mechanical inventions, 
may be pardoned for regarding with 
jealousy, even with enmity, the inven- 
tors and favourers of machinery. It 
might, indeed, be a fair subject for legis- 
lative enquiry to determine, whether 
the manufacturer, who employs ma- 
chines that have the effect of throwing 
suddenly into mendicity a number of 
his workmen, ought not to contribute, 
for some. time, a per centage on his pro- 
fits, to indemnify the community for the 
maintenance of the paupers, whom it 
may justly be said he has virtu:!ly 
created. There is, however, a morbid 
feeling in the public mind respecting 
the freedom of trade, and a proposal of 
this kind would no doubt meet with 
strong opposition from those who might 
think their interests liable to be affected 
by the agitation of the question in any 
form. 

But admitting the full force of their 
objection, we would simply ask, whe- 
ther it is of most consequence to the 
state, that the freedom of. trade should 
be maintained at the expence of the 
morals and manly feelings of the 
people, or that thé latter should be 
deemed the paramount concern, and 
some drawback levied on the emolu- 
ments of individuals, to protect so great 
a public interest? For undoubtedly 
one of the first effects of establishing 
any invention calculated to diminish 
the value of human labour, is to throw 
those idle, whose industry the machi- 
nery supersedes; and idleness amon 
the labouring class is synonymous wit 
indigence, the parent of humiliated 
feelings in the virtuous bosom, and of 
felonious expedients in the vicious. 

But when the machinery has been 
fully established, and the first victims 
have either sunk into the grave, or been 
devoured by the gaol, or absorbed by 
the various employments of society, 
there is another point of view in which 


-in fault. 
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it lays claim to the attention of the 
moralist, and may well make him 
question all its advantages. We allude 
te the effect which it has of congregating 
into masses a greater number of the 
illiterate, the ignorant, and the base, 
than would otherwise be brought toge- 
ther; and the vice and corruption 
which may be described as_ the natural 
fermentation of such a mixture. Since 
the general use of machinery in the 
manufactures of this country, the rural 
population has diminished, while vast 
towns have grown up entirely devoted 
to sedentary professions, and almost 
every town in the kingdom has in- 
creased in magnitude and inhabitants. 
At the same time the list of criminals 
has been awfully extended. It is true, 
that the complexion of crimes has in 
some degree changed, and that the 
calendar is now less stained than for- 
merly with atrocious offences; but al- 
though great delinquents have become 
rarer, immorality generally has become 
more common. And it cannotbe ques- 
tioned, that the proud feelings and 
generous affections which were once 
characteristics of the British people, 
have sustained a fearful deterioration. 

It would therefore seem, at the first 
view, that the moral effects of the use 
of machinery have been far from bene- 
ficial. Distinct particular evils can be 
clearly traced, and general calamities 
may be fairly attribute’. But to con- 
sider the subject impartially, it would 
be necessary before even granting this, 
to ascertain, whether it is the machinery 
or the previous state of society that is 
It does not follow, because a 
drug has the effect of exasperating the 
symptoms of disease, or even of pro- 
ducing indisposition, that it is a cause 
of disease, or may not be operating to- 
wards a cure. 

Before we can admit that the use of 
machinery has in any degree contri- 
buted to the increase of pauperism and 
its attendant evils throughout the coun- 
try, we must be satisfied that the state 
of things which gave rise to the poor- 
rates, was not at variance with the 
natural order and distribution of pro- 
perty in society. It is atruth that will 
not be disputed, that every person born 
in a country inherits a right to live in 
that country, provided he employs the 
necessary industry to procure the means 
of subsistence. Now, the institution of 
such a provision as the poor-rates pro- 
ceeds he a a@ principle the reverse of 
this, sets out with assuming ~ 
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the means of subsistence are the special 
property of one port ion of the commu- 
nity, who are pleased, from motives of 
humanity and charity, to tax them- 
selves for the relief of the other, when 
it is no longer either necessary or ex- 
pedient to employ them, The means 
of subsistence are, no doubt, the special 
property of one portion of the commu- 
nity; but it is of those who produce 
tlem—of those who are by some strange 
fallacy considered as the natural objects 
of that humanity and charitableness in 
which the institution of the poor-laws 
originated. We shall not stop to no- 
tice the ignorant theories of the Spen- 
ceans; but if we consider that the po- 
litical expediency which led to entails, 
and other fenced and limited descents 
of land, grew out of a temporary state 
of things, the land previously having 
been free, and the property of the com- 
monwealth, we might venture to ask, 
whether the pauperism ascribed to the 
use of machinery may not be as much 
attributable to that continuance of those 
limitations and restraints in land, after 
the expediency in which they origi- 
nated, ceased to exist ?—That the use 
of machinery has had the effect of 
making the evil of this more effectually 
manifest than any other cause, will not 
be difficult, we think, to prove. 

In the first place, it has brought a 
large stream of wealth into the coffers 
of individuals, creating thereby a vast 
eapital, without any direct political in- 
fluence: the consequence of which is, 
that the legislative concerns of the 
state have still been regulated by the 
ancient principle of regarding only the 
territorial capital, if the expression 
may be used to designate the landed 
interest, in opposition to the commer- 
cial, and that even a degree of jealousy 
has been felt by the holders of that 
capital towards those who have parti- 
cipated in the increase of the latter. 

The most immediate effect of this 
jealousy has withheld from the holders 
of commercial capital the means of ac- 
quiring, by any other than indirect 
modes, an influence in the proceedings 
of the state.—They are not, it is true, 
prohibited from becoming purchasers 
of land, nor of procuring seats in the 
legislature: but as purchasers of land 
they feel it their interest to preserve 
the restraints with which ancient po- 
licy had fenced in the possession of 
estates to particular families; and the 
consequence is, that there has not been 
such a breaking up, such an exchange 
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of hands in the possession of landed 
property, as to induce a natural check 
on the cupidity of mercantile enter- 
prise to amass capital. Hence many 
men who, if the land were as free as 
any other property, would have pur- 
chased estates to enjoy the pleasures 
and political privileges of country gen- 
tlemen, have continued to extend their 
manufacturing establishments to an 
excessive degree, thereby drawing to- 
gether those great masses of the la- 
bouring classes, to the natural corrup- 
tion of which we ascribe those immoral 
habits which the people in many parts 
of the kingdom have confessedly ac- 
quired. 

In the second place, by this excessive 

extension of the mechanical establish- 
ments in our manufactures, a greater 
quantity of goods has been produced 
than the demands of our markets re- 
quired. This was less obviously the 
case during the war; or rather, when 
from time to time the superfluity oc- 
‘asioned a stagnation, the state of the 
market was ascribed to the circum- 
stances of the war.— Since the pesce, 
the fact no longer admits of doubt, that 
by our machinery we manufacture more 
goods than we have customers to con- 
sume. Hence the origin of the present 
distresses of the operative manufac- 
turers—distresses which have, in some 
instances, mounted to such a pitch as 
to menace the security of the State. 

But in a cursory paper of this kind, 
we cannot enter into any general view 
of this part of the subject ; we shall, 
therefore, turn our attention now to 
the benefit which we conceive to be the 
result of bringing together even those 
large bodies of the people in whom the 
elements of moral corruption are per- 
haps most active. 

It isa maxim in morals, that men 
cannot be brought to act in great num- 
bers without eliciting greater intellec- 
tual powers than what are required in 
the affairs of small numbers ; and upon 
this principle, therefore, we would 
conifend that, although, in the present 
state of the process, the increase of the 
towns, and the diminution of the rural 
population, has been productive of evil; 
yet that it has also opened new and con- 
solatory prospects to the world. The 
business of education, for example, has 
been wonderfully facilitated; know- 
ledge of every kind diffused with a ra- 
pidity unexampled ; anda promptitude 
given to the simultaneous actions of 
mankind, which, although in some in 
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stances it may have proved dangerous 
to the kingdom, has in others also been 
its protection. If we have had reason 
lately to be alarmed at the multitudes 
which assembled at the meetings of the 
radicals, we should recollect with what 
alertness, energy, and patriotism, al- 
most the whole male population came 
ferward as volunteers when the country 
was threatened with invasion. 

“It is the nature of the English 
Law,”’ said the great Lord Manstield, 
“to well itself clearer and clearer,” 
and it is also the nature of mankind, 
living in communities, to become more 
and more orderly, intelligent, and con- 
sequently virtuous. Unless, therefore 
it can be demonstrated, that the pro- 
gression of the human mind is an evil, 
or that the use of mechanical inven- 
tions in aid of labour, or even to the 
superseding thereof, is not the neces- 
sary result of moral and intellectual 
improvement, it is impossible to doubt 
that the present evils arising from the 
use of machinery are more than tem- 
porary. To judge of the matter pro- 
perly, the various bearings of the sub- 
ject must be considered together. It is 
not enough to object the hardships of 
those who are thrown idle, when the 
state of markets occasions a stoppage 
of the machines, or when a superfluity 
of goods in the warehouses of the ma- 
nufacturers renders the same thing ex- 
pedient. These hardships are even in 
their greatest extremities, far less than 
what were often experienced in the 
times of our ancestors, from the failure 
of the harvest; and if the fulness and 
regularity of the foreign supply of pro- 
visions with which this country has 
been favoured, arises in a great degree 
from the extent of her trade, and that 
extraordinary extent from the use -of 
machinery, we have an answer even to 
those, who consider the manufacturing 
system as the cause of the increase of 
pauperism, much stronger than any 
objection which can be urged against it. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
paar me to refer your corre- 
spondent A. S. in the last num- 
ber of your Magazine, fora justification 
of Mr. Campbell’s suspicion of Miss 
Seward’s veracity, and a vindication of 
Dr. Darwin from the charge of plagia- 
rism, to the following note in Dr. An- 
derson‘s “Life of Dr.Johnson,”’ attested 
by Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. and 
MONTHLY Maa. No. 343. 
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Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq.. wit- 
nesses of the fact in question :— 

6 In this publication, [Memoirs of the Life 
of Dr. Darwin] the suspicious vehicle of un- 
deserved censure and inordinate praise, the 
ingenious memorialist accuses her early 
friend of a plagiarism, of considerable im- 
portance in the history of literature. She 
lays her claim, for the first time, to the first 
fifty verses in “ The Botanic Garden,” which 
she professes she had written in compliment 
to Dr. Darwin, many years before, and which 
he inserted in his poem, without any acknow- 
ledgment. This statement, which infixes a 
stain on the memory of her friend, is contra- 
dicted by the attestation of Sir Brooke Booth- 
by, Bart. and Mr. Edgeworth, of Edgeworth 
House, to the real fact: which is, that Miss 
Seward addressed a short copy of verses to 
Dr. Darwin, on his garden, near Lichfield ; 
that the Doctor, improving upon the hint, 
which pleased him, wrote the verses over 
again, as they now stand, upon a larger scale, 
and desirous to extend her fame, sent them to 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ with her 
name, and afterwards reclaimed, and inserted 
them, with some alterations and additions, 
in the introduction to ‘‘ The Botanic Garden.”’ 
Dr. Darwin, in the unreserved freedom of 
intimacy, shewed the verses, at the time, to 
the gentlemen who attest the fact, and as- 
signed the reason here given for writing and 
publishing them. 

“‘ It is performing an act of justice to Dr. 
Darwin, which the ingratitude of his biogra- 
pher denied him, to claim for him, on the au- 
thority of the same gentlemen, a very large 
proportion, amounting to entire paragraphs, 
of the verses, in the “‘ Elegy on Captain 
Cook,”? and very considerable corrections 
and improvements on the *‘ Monody on Major 
Andre.’ If such respectable testimonies 
could be suspected of partiality, the internal 
evidence, especially in the ‘* Elegy on Cap- 
tain Cook,’’ which the author never exceeded, 
is sufficient to satisfy every one, who is ac- 
quainted with the splendour and mechanism 
of “‘ The Botanic Garden,” that these compo- 
sitions owe their stately structure and most 
graceful ornaments to the poet of Flora.”’ 


May 18, 1820. T.N. 


—a——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
at KUTCH, on the 16th June, 1819. 
Drawn up from published and unpub- 
lished Letters from India.* 
HE western coast of India has 
been visited by an earthquake, 
which has spread desolation and panic 
over a great extent of country; and 
whose destructive effects will be seen 
and felt for many years tocome, This 
tremendous convulsion of nature was 
*Tnserted in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, 
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experienced from Bombay to beyond 


the tropic of Cancer; but the centre of 
the concussion seems to have been 
in the province of Kutch, which has 
severely suffered. 
The first and greatest shock took 
place on the 16th of June, 1819, a few 
minutes before seven in the evening. 
The day had been cool and showery ; 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer ranging from 
81° to 85°. The monsoon had set in 
mildly, without much violent thunder 
and lightning ; and there was nothing 
unusual in the state of the atmosphere 
at that season. The wind, which had 
been blowing pleasantly towards even- 
ing, at the commencement of the con- 
cussion fell into a dead calm, and in a 
moment all was consternation and 
horror. The inhabitants of Bhooj were 
seen flying in all directions to escape 
from their falling habitations, A heavy 
appalling noise,—the violent undula- 
tory motion of the ground,—the crash 
of the buildings,—and the dismay and 
terror produced a sensation horrible 
beyond description. The shock lasted 
from two to three minutes, and during 
that short period the city of Bhooj was 
alinost levelled with the ground. The 
walls, from the sandy nature of the 
stone, were crumbled into dust; nearly 
all the towers and gateways were de- 
molished, and the houses which were 
left standing, were so shattered as to 
be uninhabitable. It is calculated that 
nearly 2000 persons perished in Bhooj 
alone, The surviving inhabitants were 
obliged to forsake the city, and encamp 
outside of the walls on some sandhills, 
Bruised, maimed, and in sorrow, they 
resorted daily to the city to extricate 
the mangled remains of wives, chil- 
dren, and relations. In this melan- 
choly labour, they were nearly ex- 
hausted by the stench arising from the 
putrid ies of their friends, and from 
the carcases of the cattle, which had 
perished in great numbers. At the 
date of the last accounts, between 1000 
and 1500 persons had been dug out of 
~— “ —_ 

e devastation was general through- 
out Kutch, From Ladheet Bunde: te 
Butehao, in every town and village 
more or less lives were lost by the 
falling in of the houses ; and in the 
towns of Mandivie, Moondria, and 


Anjar, very extensive dam 

xten: age has been 
sustained. Accounts from Anjar state 
that the fort wall was 


almost com- 
— pletely destroyed, not 100 yards of it 
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remaining in one spot, and guns and 
towers hurled in one common mags of 
ruin. Scarcely a fourth part of the 
town is standing, and the houses that 
remained are considerably injured. 
The destruction occasioned by this 
terrible visitation was not confined to 
Kutch. From Ahmedabad, the capital 
of Guzerat, we have the following de- 
scription: “ This city is justly cele- 
brated for its beautiful buildings of 
stone and other materials, and for the 
famous shaking minarets, which were 
admired by every stranger. Alas! the 
devastation caused by this commotion 
of the earth is truly lamentable. The 
proud spires of the great mosque, erected 
by Sultan Ahmed, which have stood 
nearly 450 years, have tumbled to the 
ground, within a few yards of —— 
where they once reared their heads! 
Another mosque of elegant structure, 
which lies to the left of the road lead- 
ing to the Shahee Bagh, has shared the 
same fate. The magnificent towers, 
furming the grand entrance into the 
citadel, have been much shaken, and 
cracked in several places, especially 
the one in which the flag-staff has been 
placed. Many private houses have been 
reduced to ruins; but it is most fortu- 
nate, amidst all our disasters, that not 
a single life was lost, and but few 
wounded.’ From Jelilsheer, we learn 
that “ the earthquake was severely felt 
in that place, and the loss of lives great. 
The fort and town are reduced to ruins. 
Many of the people killed were already 
out of doors, which is usually consi- 
dered a situation of comparative safety. 
A marriage was about to be celebrated 
in a rich man’s family, and the casts 
had assembled from various distant 
quarters: the shock occurred when 
they were feasting in the streets, and 
upwards of 500 of the party were smo- 
thered in the ruins of the falling 
houses.”” 
_ Inthe Britishcamp which was pitched 
in a plain between the fort and city of 
Bhooj, the general feeling was an un- 
pleasant giddiness of the head, and 
sickness of stomach, from the heaving 
of the ground ; and during the time the 
shock lasted, some sat down instinc- 
tively, and others threw themselves on 
the ground. Those who were on horse- 
back were obliged to dismount, the 
earth shook so violently that the horses 
could with difficulty keep their feet ; 
and the riders, when upon the ground, 
were scarcely able to stand. 
After 
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After this more violent concussion 
had lasted a minute or upwards, it was 
succeeded by an oscillatory motion, of 
a more equable character, which con- 
tinued for more than a minute and a 
half, making the whole period of the 
convulsion nearer three than two and 
a half minutes. An intelligent native, 
residing in Iseria, gives the following 
account: * Yesterday in the evening a 
noise issued from the earth like the 
beating of the nobut, and occasioned 
the trembling of all the people: it ap- 

red most wonderful, and deprived 
us all of our senses, so that we could 
not see, every thing appearing dark 
before us; a dizziness came upon many 
people, so that they fell down.” 

Besides the great concussion on the 
evening of the 16th, frequent slight 
shocks were experienced during the 
night, and throughout the following 
day. One occurred a little before ten 
in the morning, which shook the houses, 
and caused the windows ani doors to 
rattle violently. It continued, how- 
ever, only for a few seconds. Another, 
rather more severe, took place on the 
23d, at midnight. Some houses were 
thrown down, but no lives lost. Indeed, 
daily vibrations were sensibly felt in 
the camp before Bhooj for more than a 
mouth after. The same unpleasant sen- 
sations which were experienced during 
the first shock, also continued for se- 
veral days. A giddiness, and slight 
sickness, accompanied with pains in 
the knees, and an inclination to lie 
down rather than sit or stand. This is 
attributed toe the rocking-er rolling 
motion of the earth, which, though not 
observable, was in constant action. 
The inhabitants of Kutch, however, 
were much relieved from the dread of 
farther convulsions, by the circum- 
stance of a volcano having opened on 
a hill about thirty miles from Bhooj ; 
and about ten days after the first shock, 
a loud noise, like the discharge of 
cannon, was heard at Porebunder. The 
sound came from the east, and was sup- 
posed to indicate the bursting of one or 
more volcanoes in that direction. Un- 
dulations of the earth had formerly 
been felt in this district, but had never 
been accompanied with any distressing 
effects. 

The district of Kutch, has since been 
exposed, on the 9th October, to a dread- 
ful storm, which continued two days 
and two nights. The trees were torn 
up by the roots; the fields laid waste, 
and towns and villages destroyed by 


the inundation of the rivers and brooks. 
Few of the inhabitants lost their lives, 
but great numbers of cattle were de- 
stroyed. In the plains the water rose 
generally to the height of four feet, and 
ploughs were carried away to the dis- 
tance of several miles by the violence 
of the wind. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

MEANS submitted to the PUBLIC, to 

RELIEVE the DISTRESS of our AGRI- 

CULTURAL and MANUFACTURING 

LABOURERS; thereby to reduce the 

POORS’ RATES, and restore TRADE: 

by BENJAMIN WILLS, honorary Se- 

cretary to the Provisional Committee 

Sor Encouragement of Industry and 

Reduction of Poors’? Rates, King’s 

Head, Poultry, London. 

HE defaleation of trade and defi- 

ciency of employment for our po- 
pulation, are facts universally acknow- 
ledged, while the inadequate wages ob- 
tained by those who are in employment 
is the source of the deepest regret to 
every patriotic mind, In this unhappy 
state of one’s country, it is the duty of 
every citizen to contribute whatever may 
be in his power to effect a change for 
the better; and it is with pleasure re- 
collected by the writer, that an ances- 
tor* once had the gratification, in no 
common time, though in a far different 
mode, of benefiting the public. 

The means by which the degradation 
of pauperism, now merging so large a 
portion of our operative Society, may 
be arrested, and themselves raised by 
their own exertions to their wonted 
standing in the British community, 
whereby the revival of trade and in- 
dustry may be realized, is evidently 
the general demand, and must be the 
impressive sentiment of the statesmen 
of the day. That man “ by the sweat 
of his brow’’ should “ eat bread,”’ while 
it is one of the plainest injunctions of 
Scripture, is scarcely less the language 
of the English constitution, established 
by those glorious epochs, the Reforma- 
tion and Revolution. It is of the very 
essence of a state of freedom; and the 
reverse must inevitably be producing 
alarm and danger. Thanks to the 
favour of Providence, it remains alone 
for us to exult that our resources are 
equal to our circumstances, and that 
supplies the most ample await for ef- 
fecting what is so essential fo our well- 





* General Wills, by his successful exer- 
tions to crush the Rebellion, A.D, 1715. — 
' being. 
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being. It is certain that the most de- 
served attention has been directed to 
the consideration of those primitive re- 
sources, the cultivation of the soil, and 
our fisheries; and the former being ac- 
knowledged to be the most eminent, to 
this our view will be directed. ; 

The universal applicability of this 
object of employment may be assumed 
from the experience of all ages, and of 
every nation, as mankind, notwith- 
standing the use of other avocations, 
has ever been addicted to rural labours. 
It is also recognized with the greatest 
satisfaction, that in adapting this re- 
medy to our exigency, no violence will 
be offered to our accustomed habits ; 
the most cordial concurrence may there- 
fore be anticipated. 

To be as distinct as possible, the 
distressed labourers will be taken under 
their two natural divisions, viz. 4gri- 
euliuralists, and the Manufacturing 
Class, comprehending Manufacturers, 
Artizans, and all others, 

First. Agricultural Labourers.— 
Since the days of Lord Chatham, the 
continued progress of taxation had evi- 
dently disordered the circumstances of 
this portion of our fellow-subjects ; and 
to which the late wars consequent upon 
the French Revolution have miserably 
superadded. Besides, that the general 
demolition of small farms, by abridging 
the demand, has greatly tended to keep 
down the value of their labour. But 
the greatest of our labourers’ misfor- 
tunes yet remains to be noticed—the 
loss of those small portions of land, 
which they once held, and whieh con- 
stituted their noblest and most inte- 
resting possession. In this, his stay in 
the worst of times. the leisure of our 
peasant was occupied. In this bank, 
safe, and most productive, whatever 
thrift could accumulate was deposited. 
His wife and children, too, joined their 
labours, thus furnishing, besides an 
employment, the most productive and 
most suitable to the rising race. How 
has the patriot rejoiced over the rural 
Scene, at once the guarantee of their 
conduct, as the alone medium and as- 
surance of their comfortable subsis- 
tence. But how have we to record the 
subversion of independence in this 
most portentous, as afllictive change! 

Deprived of his common. the cottage 
and garden demolished, the once happy 
eccupant, even forced, perhaps, into a 
town, thus bereft of every means of 
improving in circumstances, becomes 
the victim of despair ; nor Sinking thus 
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alone, but dragging with him his falf- 
ing country. ; 

With pleasure we might trust the 
advocacy of a cause so mvolving our 
best interests, with the general senti- 
ment, of late so discoverable. It would, 
notwithstanding, be improper to omit 
adverting to a mass of correspondence* 
which, so honourable to characters of 
all ranks, has been affording opinions, 
and proofs the most irrefragable, illus- 
trative of the measure to be recom- 
mended, from almost every quarter, 
We invite, also, to the most gratifying 
contemplation of two counties,+ where; 
bv the essential practice of small let- 
tings, not yet invaded, the example of 
indispensable independence of a British 
peasantry, still remains to rejoice, in- 
struct, and stimulate our foot-steps. 

It is therefore proposed, for the pur- 
pose of restoring the condition of the 
Labouring Community, That Agricul- 
tural Labourers generally, in propor- 
tion to their families, shall be supplied 
with a small portion of land, for culti- 
vation during leisure hours, and suit- 
able cottages, wherever necessary, erect- 
ed. We now come to 

SECONDLY. The application of our 
remedy to the condition of our remain- 
ing class, viz. Labourers in Manufac- 
tures, comprehending Artizans, and all 
others. This branch of our labouring 
community, generally found in con- 
nection with large and populous places, 
having been hitherto employed in other 
occupations, will, it is evident, require 
a distinct arrangement. We cannot 
here, indeed, too much rejoice, that the 
advantages of the employment of the 
spade in our husbandry, is now so 
clearly ascertained, as to need in this 
place but little illustration 5 and the 
use of which instrument is universally 
available. One other remark on this 
part of our subject remains. It will 
be seen that the removal of such unoc- 
cupied persons from their present set- 
tlements will render a suitable legis- 
lative provision indispensable. 

We therefore proceed, lastly, to re- 
commend, That parcels of land, gene- 
rally waste land, shall be obtained, on 





* See Minutes of the Provisional Com- 
mittee for Encouragement of Industry and 
Reduction of Poors? Rates, King’s Head, 
Poultry, London, 

+ The counties of Lincoln and Rutland, 
where, on an average of several years, end- 
ing in 1815, the Poors’ Rates amounted 
only to eleven-pence in the pound. 
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which persons unable to support them- 
selves shall be employed, under suit- 
able superintendance. and that such 
shall also be supplied with portions of 
land for their own cultivation during 
leisure hours. 

PLAN. 

Whereas, it is essential to our pros- 
perity that the population should have 
adequate employment; and a large 
proportion of the labouring communit 
are either unemployed, or if employed, 
are unable to subsist by their labour, 
the following is proposed for legislative 
enactment :— 

I. That Commissioners be appointed, 
to be denominated General Commis- 
sioners, and who shall be composed of 
some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters. 

Il. That the said Commissioners 
shall receive the assistance of the 
Board of Agriculture; also of other 
intelligent and patriotic individuals. 

11I. That Commissioners, to be in- 
titled Local Commissioners, composed 
of Magistracy, and other intelligent, 
suitable, and patriotic characters, shall 
be elected by an union of parishes, or 
by the hundred, and appointed by the 
General Commissioners. 

IV. That, for the purposes of em- 
ployment, and for letting, the Commis- 
sioners shall obtain the necessary land, 
and which will generally consist of 
waste land, making compensations, &c. 
&c. causing necessary abodes and build- 
ings to be erected, providing superin- 
tendants over the labourers, &c. &c. 

V. That cottages shall be constructed 
of the cheapest materials, and the rents 


to be charged shall not exceed the in-— 


terest, at five’per cent. per annum, of 
the monies expended thereon. The 
Commissioners are also to assist with 
loans (bearing interest, and payable by 
instalments) such labourers as shall be 
desirous to erect suitable cottages for 
themselves ; advances so made being 
generally to workmen, or for mate- 
rials, &e. 

VI. That portions of land to be 
granted to labourers, shall not be less 
than a quarter of an acre, nor exceed 
an acre and a half, in proportion to 
their family; and for which a lease 
shall be granted for a term of forty- 
two years; the tenant being freed from 
the expence of the lease on the follow- 
ing terms, viz.— 

A peppercorn rent for the first four- 
teen years, or longer, determinable by 
the quality and condition of the land ; 
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after which, a rent to commence equal 
to one third part of the present annual 
value, and which to continue for four- 
teen years. when the rent to be in- 
creased to one moiety of the present 
annual value, and which to be conti- 
nued during the remainder of the 
term; also, that the land shall be 
exempt, during the term, from parlia- 
mentary and parochial burthens and 
tithes. 

VII. That such lands shall not be 
re-let for any term exceeding three 
years ; the Commissioners may, how- 
ever, in the event of death, &c. at the 
desire of the occupier, re-occupy the 
same, paying at a valuation for all im- 
provements which shall have been made 
thereon. 

VIII. That on lands inclosed under 
this act, the Commissioners shall cause 
to be made suitable plantations of 
timber and other trees. 

IX. That parcels of land, calculated 
for Villas, Farms, &c. containing from 
five to one hundred acres, shall be 
lotted and let, or sold by public 
auction. 

X. That the lands enclosed shall be 
cultivated within years, or 
forfeited. 

XI. That the Commissioners shall 
have much regard to the cultivation of 
flax, the dressing which will be a 
useful employment during the other- 
wise vacant hours of the labourers, in 
the winter season and in bad weather. 

XII. Funds.—The general principles 
of this act are to be such as are usual 
in cases where roads, canals, &c. are 
executed, and according, in a measure, 
with a certain act for improvements to 
be made in the parish of St. Mary-le 
bone; also, of an act intituled Exche- 
quer Bill Loan Act; nor must we lose 
sight of the example afforded in 1798, 
and now in a measure renewed by his 
Majesty, in the cession of certain rights, 
and to which a grant of money has 
been added on Dartmoor; and which, 
on an object so important, would doubt- 
less be followed by nobility and other 
manorial lords, &c. &c. generally; for 
which purpose, books to be opened for 
receiving donations and subscriptions 
in money, or land. 

By these means will the troubles of 
our land be dissipated ;—its prosperity 
restored; the industry of our popula- 
tion will be stimulated by its own ef- 
forts, and through the medium of the 
most healthful employments to regain 
its wonted independent condition, thus 

inspiring 
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snspiring life-blood into our trade: in 
an a of enormous debt will credit 
be upheld, each class participating the 
burthen ; quietude will again return to 
our community; gratitude and_har- 
mony succeeding to jealousy and dis- 
content. The frame of British society 
will thus be placed on the most firm 
and stable basis; and the security, 
happiness, and prosperity of our em- 
pire, under divine providence, be re- 
assured, 

Postscript.—It is suggested, that the 
formation of County Associations would 
very much facilitate the concentration 
of effort on this important subject, 
through which medium, the necessary 
applications to the Legislature would 
be speedily effected. 

Patriotic characters, and of these, 
some are already known to the writer, 
who have offered to make sacrifices of 


land, would also have the most eligible * 


opportunity afforded, of assisting a 
cause, so involving an universal in- 
terest. 

ae 
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No. XVII. 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i ruglodesi umori. 


Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 


Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 
SACCHETTI (concluded.) 
NOVELLA 176. 

Scolajo Franchi, inspired by the juice of 
the grape, discourses on predestination, 
PF BENAERE was a humourous old Flo- 

rentine named Scolajo Franchi, 
who, being fond of his glass,* was a fre- 
quent visitor at all the taverns where 
good wine was to be had. One morning 
he went with two of his companions, 
Giuido Colombi and Bianco di Bonsi. to 
the sign of the fig-tree, where a capital 
cask of trebbianot was just broached ; 
and as they were standing with their 
glasses in their hands, holding them up 
to the light, Scolajo, animated by the 
sparkling appearance of the golden 
liquor, broke forth as follows: “ Bles- 
sed be the cultivators of the vine! and 
cursed be he that would oppress them ! 
Should fortune, my friends, elevate me 
to the magisterial office, be assured ] 
will not fail to exonerate them from the 





: a buono bevitore. 

he white wine of Tuscany is called 
trebbiano. See Sismondi, Tableau del’ agri- 
culture Tuscane. He says it is made from 


the richest grapes, and is moze like a syrup 
than a wine, 


L’ Ape Italiana, No. XVII. 
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imports to which they are so unjustly 
subjected. How ungenerous thus to 
burden men to whose toil we are indeb- 
ted for this generous juice, while th 
themselves are content to drink the thin 
acid beverage made from its dregs.° 
How unbecoming to stigmatise those as 
boors and bumpkins who ought rather 
to be considered as the sons of the di- 
vinity!’’+ In this strain he went on 
till he got quite into lofty style 3} and, 
holding forth his goblet, exclaimed :— 
“] would have you to know, my 
friends, that, from the foundation of 
the world it hath been ordaimed, that 
Scolajo Franchi should quaff this glass 
of wine !”’ , 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
when a brother wag, named Capo del 
Corso, who stood behind him, hearing 
of this immutable decree which Scolajo 
said had gone forth ab eterno, stretched 
out his hand, and seizing the glass, 
drank it offin a moment. Scolajo at 
first looked rather blank at this unex- 
pected reversion of the appointments of 
Fate; but perceiving that it was his 
friend Capo that had played him this 
trick, he recovered his good humour, 
and said, * Thou hast taught mea sa- 
lutary lesson, Capo, namely, whenever 
I discourse on this subject again, to 
drink the wine first.’ “ Thou wilt do 
right,” said Capo, “for in all these 
cases *tis the event alone that verifies 
the prediction.” 

O fair fruit of Noah’s planting! how 
many exploits, both pleasant and dis- 
graceful, have been prompted by thy 
Juice; than which nothing contributes 
more to the enjoyment of life when 
use with moderation, or to its injury 
when abused to excess!. O that the 
young men of our day would remember 
this, who have perverted the convivi- 
ality of their forefathers into bestiality 
and intoxication,§ who affect to despise 
the temperance of the wise and mode- 
rate, and think those best qualified to 
rule the “land of the vine”’|| who can 
swallow the most of its juice. ack 


_ * Aceio anacquato, Sismondi, in the work 
Just quoted, says, that the principal beverage 
of the peasants in Tuscany is piquette, a sort 
of weaker wine, made by pouring water on 
the grapes after the first pressing, and which 


generally turns sour when the weather be- 
comes warm. 


t Figluoli di Dio. 

} Venne in su uno parlare divino. 

§ Drinking Malmsey before dinner, saith 
e. Beendo la mattina pit volte imnanzi 


che sia 1’ ora del desinare Malvagie. 
|| Le terre di Bacco. 
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NOVELLA 181. 
Unexpected reply of Messire John 

Hawkwood" to the salutation of two 

Cordeliers. 

Two Fraacisean friars having occa- 
sion to go on some business or other to 
Messire John Hawkwood, at his castle 
of Monticchio, about a mile on this side 
of Cortono, on being introduced to him, 
addressed him with their usual saluta- 
tion of Peace be with you! to which 
he immediately replied, Poverty be with 
you! The friars, alarmed at this rude 
reception, humbly expressed their sur- 
prise that he should return their greet- 
ing so uncourteously. “ Nay,” said 
Hawkwood, “I only returned your own 
compliment. My trade is war, and he 
that wishes peace to a military ' man 
only desires, in other words, that he 
may come to poverty.”’t 

The friars, on their return home, 
talked much of this saying, but though 
it might tell well for Hawkwood, it was 
no very pleasant jest to those that 
would have liked to live in peace and 
quietness. This man followed the pro- 
fession of arms for seventy years—a 
longer period than any other com- 
mander. Almost every town was.tri- 
butary to him, and little tranquillity 
did Italy enjoy in his time. Woe to 
the states that put their trust in men 
like him, alike destitute of faith and of 
feeling. Their alliance is often more 
injurious than the hostility of the 
enemy. These mercenaries all under- 
stand one another, and though they 
pretend to combat each other, their mu- 
tual agreement is—‘ Do you plunder 
on your side, and let me plunder on 
mine.” And yet such is our stupidity, 
that we will not see these things, but 
are continually led on by the rascality 
of these men, to engage in contests, the 
result of which cannot be otherwise than 
destructive. What is it that has re- 
duced so many of the free cities of 
italy into subjection? What has 
brought Sicily and Apulia into their 
present state? How have Padua and 
Verona, and many other cities, lost their 


A ~ 


* Giovanni Augut, The Italian writers 
are always strangely puzzled with the ortho- 
graphy of German and English names. Our 
author has contrived to imilate the sound of 
Hawkwood; but some of them, not knowing 
what to do with it, have translated it, and 
call him Messire Falcone-in-Cosco. 

+ Hawkwood was one of the Condottiere, 
or commanders of free companies with which 
Italy was over-run at that time. 
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splendour, and become miserable vil- 

lages ? 

Beware, then, ye few, for few ye are 
that are still free. ‘Trust not to the 
treachery of military men. Live in 
peace ; and rather submit to ted 
insult, than be induced to rush into 
war, which, indeed, is easy to com- 
mence, but the event of which is often 
contrary to expectation, and its evils 
not hastily to be repaired. 

NOVELLA 187. 

Messire Dolcibene, having been treated 
by a friend with a certain dainty dish, 
in due time returns the compliment. 
The readers of these novels are. b 

this time, well acquainted with Messire 
Dolcibene.* The parson of La Tosa 
having once a mind to play him a trick, 
made a cat into a pye, and invited him 
to partake of it, in company with two 
or three others, whem he had let into 
the secret. It formed the principal 
dish on the table, and was seasoned so 
much to Dulcibene’s taste, that he ate 
more largely of it than of any thing 
else. No sooner was it fairly down, 
than the parson began to call, puss! 
puss! and the othersto mew, to the con- 
sternation of poor Dolcibene, who soon 
saw how the matter stood. However, 
he endeavoured to make light of it, 
saying, it was very good, but secretly 
resolved to be revenged on them. 

Accordingly, a long time after, when 
pigeons and other small birds were in 
season, he directed his servant to call 
with a basket of them at the public- 


_house, where heused to sit with the par- 


son and his friends, as if to enquire 
what he should sell them for in_ the 
market. As he expected, so it hap- 
pened, for the parson straightway laid 
hold of the basket, and declared he 
would not give it up unless Dolcibene 
would promise them a supper out of it. 
He accordingly consented ; and, having 
previously caught a good number of 
rats and mice, he cropped off the heads, 
legs, and tails, and made them into a 
pie, intermixed with one or two Res 
geons. When it was introduced, he 
apologised to his company for its con- 
taining so few of the latter, saying that 
his pigeons had given over breeding. 
“ Ah,” said they, “tis just like one 


of your shabby tricks ; you thought, no 





¢ He was one of the wags of the day, and 
our author seems to hold him in great admi- 
ration; but we have not thought many of bis 
exploits. worth exhibiting to the English 


reader, 
doubt, 
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doubt, they would make more in the moreto drink than to eat, I perceive.” 

market than these starlings: egad! you This unexpected piece of wit had such 

would eat rats and mice if you thought an effect upon the admiral, that he or- 

you could save money by it.” In the dered the man’s life to be spared, and 

meantime the pye was cut, and the put him on shore with the remainder of 
arson, who was the first to taste, ex- the crew soon after. 

claimed that it eat better than it looked. —e 


The others also found it very savoury, For the Monthly Mag azine. 
and the pie soon disappeared. Dolci- EXCURSION from EDINBURGH to 
bene, who had taken care to help him- DUBLIN, by an AMERICAN, 


self to a pigeon, and who had made his [Continued from p. 515.] 

supper chiefly on bread, then stood up, Hr F pre Aprit : I, 1817. 
and addressed them as follows :—* You tT ene h W 7 ‘ ‘de? “1 1; = to 
are much mistaken, my worthy friends, Nort gt ie wd ace 8 itful 
if you suppose I at ali grudge you the country residence a out pry miles from 
hospitality of my table; as 1 think you Glasgow, the a. ty li an opulent 
will yourselves allow when you know merchant, It 1s situated upon the Kel- 
the trouble it has cost me. Night VY" 4 tributary stream of the Clyde, 
after night did I hunt for these and, together with its grounds, exhibits . 
rats, and many a bushel of corn have striking evidences of the elegant but 
they eat me; so that if they have not CoStly taste of its proprietor. The gen- 
relished well, it has not been for want tleman had been in America, and was 
of good keeping.” “ How say’st thou 2”? not a little attached to its form of 
exclaimed the parson, ina voice hollow government,—a partiality which natu- 
with alarm. “TI say,” repaid Dolci- rally extended itself to the individuals 
bene, “that I have only repaid the concerned in its administration ; and 
civility your reverenceshewed mesome cordingly we were gratified with be- 
time since. holding the portraits of several of our 
most distinguished countrymen adorn- 
ing the walls of his apartments. The 
afternoon passed highly to our satisfac- 
tion; and we would have gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation, which was given 
with a sincerity which could not be 
mistaken, to protract our visit beyond 
the day, but for engagements which 





* You gave me a cat—I give you a rat: 
So the world often goes—tit for tat.’’* 


This silenced his worship, who found, 
as every man will do, that it is best to 
keep to the old rule, and not do to 
others what you would not like to be 
done to yourself, 


NOVELLA 254. required our return to Glasgow. After 
A Genoese sailor saves his life and those flee we left North Wood-side, and 
of his comrades bya bon-mot. reached the city in season to sup at the 


During the time of the sanguinary Tay. Die. SARE 
bs between the Genoese and the Cata- ak ae a ae we gm 
war ierecptel tne te es oenatsthis extraordinary man in alin 
- ter. The admiral, who was a man oe sages Poy ted _ - _ _ 
= ferocious disposition, ordered the at hi owns ¥* 1 ne on hat 7 
ile crew to be thrown overboard, in with hi Nee yw pew th sing ] _ 
2 iation of some cruelty inflicted on aaed om oan i osc staat sd 
addin a a by the Genoese ; and, for a journe in i Pwo a oe ge is to 
each 1-day a his barbarity, he made po ert m4 Stead ‘d ired m 
eat half : hie : A prin the deck, and company at su in tl renin and 
had finished it. no ae per pe Po he aan the ae t ti t aa : 

rong it, now let him go and drink ; nion, We f sd ” — t haa ay “78 

rd bs a le was thrown into the sea. Leuee Pies bape 7 . ene 1 ladies 
were neteut w 4 som whose spirits Mrs. C van 2 oh ing on, 
aie " _ y the sight of twenty ond en: ren = a ory. sears ms 
before him to walaen ae committed the Nem of the tabl wi tl an ot pro. 
ing his dole, obs cal te the & liming). Priet D he : ishe “the nec 
ing his , observed to the admiral, Prety. Dr. C. had finished the neces- 

Your honour gives us a good deal S@!Y arrangements for his journey, and 








* Furono topi : la vostra fu *O monsignore! questo e piccol mangi- 
+s ° gatta ; ae 5 
Cosi nel mondo Spesso si baratta ° for py ge is but « scanty eaten 
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entered freely into an animated and in- 
structive conversation. His colloquial 
powers are of an high order. Even in 
familiar conversation, he is impressive 
and striking ;—although he seems not 
to be ambitious of display or the dis- 
tinction of taking a lead.—He is at 
home on most of the popular topics of 
the day. In discussing any of interest, 
he engages ‘ totus in illis.”. His thoughts 
in that case are rapid, and his remarks, 
—assuming the complexion of his fer- 
vid mind,—abound in glowing but easy 
illustrations. He spoke very feelingly 
upon the subject of the English poor 
laws, and the alarming increase of men- 
dicity in Scotland. As an instance of 
the unnatural state of things in Glasgow 


- itself, he referred to the sum of 14,0001. 


sterling, which in less than a month 
had been raised by subscription in this 
single city, for the relief of the poorer 
classes. To the honour, however, of the 
wealthy population of Glasgow, it 
should be added, that the monies thus 
contributed, have been more than 
enough, with other private benefactions, 
to supply the present need; and the 
surplus has been funded to meet 
some future, and I hope, very distant 
exigency. 

Conversation at table turned upon 
that dark and malignant spirit of infi- 
delity, which under various forms, 
seems insidiously stealing like a pesti- 
lence throughout society. Dr. C.’s re- 
marks upon this subject were very elo- 
quent, both in eommenting upon the 
different masks which it assumes, and 
the coverts wherein it lurks, and in sug- 
gesting some seemingly effectual check 
to the prevalence of this tremendous. 
evil. The inquiries of Dr. C. relative 
to America, as well now as duringa 
former interview, indicated no small 
degree of attention which he has paid to 
its civil and religious institutions. He 
spoke in terms of great commendation 
of the writings of the late Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and pronounced them to be 
among the ablest in English theology. 
In metaphysics he considers Edwards 
to have equalled the deepest thinkers of 
his age. 

The supper at Dr. C.’s_ was liberally 
and tastefully provided. ‘Immediately 
after itsremoval, and beforethe wine was 
placed upon thetable, the service of even- 
ing devotion was introduced. It was 
simple but engaging ; consisting of a por- 
tion of scripture, which was read with 
great solemnity, and a prayer, during 
which all the company kneeled, as is 
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usual in family devotions throughout 
this country. The servants were pre- 
sent. It was nearly twelve o'clock 
when we took leave of Dr. C. A very 
friendly request which he made that I 
would visit him hereafter in Glasgow, I 
fear that I shall never have it in my 
power to comply with. 

Glasgow, 14th April.—Yesterday I 
had the satisfaction to hear Dr. Chal- 
mers preach once more. It was gene- 
rally understood that it would be the 
last time that he would officiate in 
Glasgow for two or three months, and 
the crowds which assembled to hear him 
were very great. He was absent from 
his own pulpit, by exchange, in the 
morning, which did not prevent, how- 
ever, many from following him to the 
church where he preached. The Tron, 
in the afternoon, was overflowing some 
time before the hour of service, and the 
rush of people to the doors was as great 
as I have seen at Covent Garden, when 
John Kemble was to play. I repaired 
early to the church with some ladies, 
and we were fortunate in procuring ex- 
cellent seats. Dr. C. fully equalled my 
expectations, although I have heard 
him in Edinburgh produce a superior 
effect. The eloquence of this great man 
is very vehement and impassioned. The 
effect which he produces in preaching, 
dces not consist in approaching his 
point by any artful and covert process 
of reasoning and illustration, but by 
openly marching up and confronting it 
with unhesitating and manly intre- 
pidity. Whatever faults may be de- 
tected in Dr. C.’s style by the cool eye 
of fastidious criticism,—from the pro- 
fusion of his ornaments, the over- 
straining of his metaphors, the redun- 
dancy of his expressions,—perhaps 
there is no person living who, when 
once seen and heard, would be pro- 
nounced more free than he from the 
petty or laboured artifices which are 
generally employed to recommend opi- 
nion and enforce instruction. So re- 
gardless is he of the factitious aids of 
composition, that his style may often 
be considered negligent, and sometimes 
even coarse. This again may be re- 
garded by hyper-critics as a species of 
affectation ; a contrary, and, I believe, 
a juster inference may be drawn from 
the fact. Dr. C. unconsciously over- 
looks, while he is thought studiously to 
disdain, the more common trappings 
and gilding of composition. In preach- 
ing, * seems wholly absorbed in his 
sublime occupation, and to be irresis- 

tibly 
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tibly borne along by the crandeur of 
his theme. As a man, he appears to 
sink under a prostrating sense of his 
own personal nothingness, but as a 
herald of the christian faith, he rises to 
the majesty of more than mortal eleva- 
tion. Indiscussing the great truths of 
Revelation, his imagination, it is true, 
kindles; and strange it would be if it 
did not. The fire which is elicited is 
the natural effect of the rapid motion 
of his thoughts, combined with the 
fervours of his ardent piety. His single 
services yesterday were enough to prove 
him the first preacher of his age. In 
each of his discourses there are some 
parts which are particularly impas- 
cioned, and atsuch moments he hurries 
onward as with the excitement of in- 
spiration, and produces an effect which 
Whitefield coukl not have surpassed. 
At these times, too, the listening au- 
dience may be seen bending forward, 
as if with breathless interest, to catch 
each word as it falls from his lips; and, 
on his arriving at the conclusion of the 
particular train of sentiment, again 
arousing as from the spell of a dream 
to the reality of conscious existence. 
This is not fancy, or, if be, it is one 
which I am not singular in possessing. 
Dr. C. at least produces the effect of 
awakening susceptibilities in the most 
obdurate bosoms. I was present one 
evening when he was preaching in 
7 Glenorchy’s chapel, in Edinburgh, 
and occupied a seat next to Spurzheim, 
the celebrated craniologist. I noticed 
that he was deeply engaged by the 
preacher. On his finishing, I inquired 
what he thought of him? “ It is too 
much, too much,” said he, passing his 
hand across his forehead, “ my brain 
is on a fever by what J have been hear- 
ing,” astriking declaration from a cold 
and phlegmatic German. 

Dr. C. seems to act and feel as one, 
who, possessed of great intellectual 
endowments, is conscious that he owes 
them all to the service of religion, His 
aim apparently is, to “ bring every 
thought into captivity to the truth of 
Christ,” and to “ cast down each lofty 
imagination,” at the foot of the cross. 
To add to the weight of his discourses, 
he is accustomed to call into requisition 
the abounding stores of his various 
knowledge. In delivering his sermons 
he usually commences in a low but 
always a distinet tone of voice: and 
proceeds for some time with a calm and 
unilorm utterance, As his subject 
is developed, his mind and feelings 


[ August l, 


gradually expand, and his voice is in. 
sensibly raised. His manner at first is 
not prepossessing ; nor indeed is his 
voice to an English ear, as it has much 
of the Fifeshire accent. The hearer, 
however, soon loses whatever is dis. 
agreeable in each; and even forgets the 
man while listening to the message of 
the preacher. Dr. C. appears turned of 
thirty-eight, in his person he is tall, 
and rather slender; his hair and com- 
plexion incline to dark ; his eye is a 
blue tending to gray, and is distin- 
guished at first only by a certain hea- 
viness in its expression. It beams how- 
ever in conversation, and flashes in 
public discourse. 

Some facts in the history of this 
extraordinary man are peculiar. For 
the first few years of his ministry he 
was settled in Kilmanny, an inconsi- 
derable parish in the county of Fife. 
While there,he was generally accounted 
a man of talents, but rather indifferent 
to the duties of his profession, fond of 
social and gay company, proud of his 
intellectual powers and no less so of 
his acquirements, and careless of the 
construction which the more serious 
part of the community might put upon 
liis principles and sentiments. If 1 am 
correctly informed, he occasionally gave 
lectures in natural philosophy at the 
university of St. Andrews, and was 
considered as belonging to the mode- 
rate party in the kirk. Dr. Brewster 
applied to him to write the article 
Christianity, in his Encyclopedia; and 
it is said, that the train of thought into 
which his investigation led him, termi- 
nated in convictions which had the 
effect of changing his whole course of 
life and sentiments; and from that 
moment, entering into the ranks of 
orthodoxy, he became anu eminent and 
powerful champion of the faith, His 
essay has since been published in a 
separate form, and entitled the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity.”’ Shortly after 
this remarkable change, his reputation 
rose with astonishing rapidity ; his zeal 
in the service of religion became inex- 
tinguishable; and if the excellence of 
a preacher is to be estimated by his 
popularity, Dr. C. is decidedly the first 
in Great Britain. He was transfe 
to Glasgow two or three years ago. His 
parish is very large, consisting, as he 
told me, of nearly ten thousand souls. 
So great a number imposes duties upon 
him peculiarly heavy; nor does his 
constitution seem capable of sustaining 
his fatigues, In elivering his dis- 
courses 
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courses from the pulpit, which gene- 
rally eceupy an hour, it is usual with 
him to stop about midway, and read a 
hymn of six or eight verses, to be sung 
by the audience, while an opportunity 
is given him to recover from the partial 
exhaustion occasioned by his vehement 
oratory. The people in Edinburgh are 
desirous of erecting a church for him, 
and requesting him to settle among 
them; but an obstacle is found in the 
jealousy of the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
who look with no small uneasiness 
upon every thing which tends to ag- 
grandize the reputation of Edinburgh." 

To day we resumed our inspection 
of Glasgow. We commenced with 
visiting the Lunatic Asylum, a noble 
institution. The buildings are spacious 
and highly commodious; the regula- 
tions within them eXcellent. Apart- 
ments, supplied with suitable accom- 
modations, are rented according to their 
respective eligibility, at various prices, 
from eight shillings to a guinea and an 
half a week. Ninety-six patients are 
at present in the asylum. One or two 
we noticed in the grounds with strait 
jackets. We walked among them in 
a large court adjoining the buildings, 
although, as the keeper said, it was at 
the risk of personal exposure. The 
patients were walking to and fro, most 
of them without noticing us, or each 
other. Many of them had a very melan- 
choly appearance, and several a terribly 
wild look. We were surveyed atten- 
tively by one for some time, who at 
length came up and timidly asked, 
* Does either of you gentlemen take 


snuff?’ A Scotch question, thought I,- 


while I sincerely regretted that 1 did 
not possess a box which I might have 
given him with its contents. 

[To be continucd.] 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Account of the SUBTERRANEAN TEM- 
PLE of IPSAMBUL, lately discovered 
in EGYPT by BELZONI and BEECHEY, 
and described by LIEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL STRATTON, in a paper read be- 
Sore the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Ty {E Temple of Ipsambul is situated 
on the right bank (or western) of 
the Nile, which in this part of its course 
runs from south-west to north-east. 
The side of the river is here formed by 
achain of sandstone rock, and in an 
interval of this chain, there is a valley 





* Since the above was written, Dr. C. has 
been presented to the church of St. John’s, a 
new and elegant erection in Glasgow. 
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of sand, the sides of which are formed 
by two rocks. These rocks are 


smoothed each into the fagade of a 
temple. The valley runs in a steep 
ascent, from the river to the desert, 
until the sand becomes so high, as to 
be on a level with the summit of the 
rock on both sides. 

The sand drifting downwards to- 
wards the river, had entered the tem 
ple which we propose to deseribe, and 
completely blocked up its entrance to 
many feet. above the architraye, so as 
to conceal the greater part of the stu 
pendous figures, of which a very consi- 
derable portion is now visible. The 
sand is so fine, that when put in motion, 
it resembles a fluid. While we were 
ascending, our footsteps occasioned 
such a current of it, as to give us reason 
to apprehend that the entrance to the 
tempie would be again blocked up. 
We owe the removal of the sand, the 
uncovering of the fagade, and the en- 
trance to the temple, to the exertions 
of Messrs. Belzoni and Beechey, em- 
ployed for this purpose by the British 
consul, Mr. Salt. The sand is now 
barred out by palm trunks and large 
stones, but unless a more effectual de- 
fence is provided, there is reason to 
fear, that the curious traveller will not 
be long gratified with the sight of a su- 
perb monument, which, until August 
1817, had remained buried and con- 
cealed probably for many ages. 

Commencing at the southend of the 
facade, there is a sloping projection of 
30 feet. At 4 feet 7 inches is the arm 
of the first colossal figure cut out of, 
and projecting from, the fagade, be- 
tween which and the figure there is a 
connecting block of 3 feet thick. These 
figures cannot be styled Alto Relievos ; 
they are in fact statues; they measure 
25 feet 5 inches across the shoulders, 
and four of them occupy the fagade, 
which measures 127 feet. The left 
shoulder of the first touches the right 
shoulder of the second, and so on. 
The rock is brownish and soft, and 
easily cut by the chisel. The part out 
of which the statues are formed is 
whitish, which adds to the effect. They 
are beautifully cut, and the proportions, 
notwithstanding their magnitude, and 
consequent want of models, are so per- 
fectly just, that no feature predomi- 
nates, and every part appears small, 
symmetrical, and graceful. 

The statue to the north, or right 
hand of the portal, is visible to the 
elbow : that immediately to the left, or 

south 
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south of the door, Is somewhat muti 
lated: the statue beyond it fs visible 
to below the shoulder; while the se- 
cond to the north is buried to nearly 
the forehead. The statues have the 
high mitred cap, with the serpent or 
good genius on_ the forehead. The 
nose, mouth, and chin are of the most 
delicate proportions. The corners of 
the mouth, almost approaching a smnile, 
give an expression of mildness, while 
the other features bear a character of 
firmness. ‘The neck and shoulders are 
admirably formed. The muscles of 
the chest and abdomen are in the hap- 
iest repose; the nipple and navel 
evel visible in front. The statues 
are supposed to be naked to the mid- 
dle, where we perceive a handsome 
ceinture in zigzag lines, and a dress 
beneath, striped perpendicularly. 

Over the architrave of the portal, is 
an alto relievo of Osiris Hierax, placed 
in a niche, and measuring 23 feet 2 
inches. He holds in both hands the 
sacred Tor, or crux ansata, and has a 
crown on his head : under his left hand 
is a female figure in alto relievo, mea- 
suring 5 feet 1 inch; and under the 
right, a staff, with a fox’s head at the 
top. The deception arising from the 
correctness of the proportions, is such, 
that these figures do not appear one 
half of their real height. 

Two heroes in sculpture, having the 
bird with expanded wings over them, 
present to Osiris, with one hand, a fi- 
gure resembling a monkey, and hold 
up the other hand. 

On the entablature are sculptured, 
bulls, geese, hawks, grasshoppers, Anu- 
bis*s, hieroglyphies, &c. &c. On the 
summit of the cornice are seated fi- 
gures of monkeys, or possibly of Ty- 
phons, indifferently executed. The 
cornice bears sculptures of serpents, 
surmounted by globes. From the cor- 
nice to the architrave, the space mea- 
sures 65 feet; the height of the fagade 
may be 100 feet. 

We enter the temple through a small 
hole made in the sand, under the ar- 
chitrave, part of which has been chip- 
ped off to facilitate the entrance, which 
is much choked up by the sand. The 
fagade, as well as the entrance and in- 
terior of the temple, are all cut out of 
the rock, and the great colossal figures, 
though 9 ear. so considerably, form 
a part of the same rock. a 

_The first chamber has eight square 
pillars resting on pedestals, which do 
not appear in the plan. but which are 
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merely square projections extendi 
6 inches or so beyond the pillars, Eac 
of these pillars has on its front a large 
colossal statue of the same block with 
the pillar, These statues, which are 
about 22 feet high, have their arms 
crossed, holding the crooks and flagel- 
lum: they wear the mitred cap, and 
are, in all respects, well formed ; the 
pupil of the eye is painted black ; and 
also the eye-brow, which, beyond the 
natural arch, is extended artificially 
by a straight line in black. They are 
naked to the ceinture, which is fastened 
by a clasp; below it is a close-fitting 
dress, reaching nearly to the knee, 
bearing an ornament or pouch in front, 
not unlike that of the present High- 
landers of Scotland. These statues 
are covered with stucco, painted in 
rich and variegated colours : their noses 
are slightly aquiline; the under lip 
projects a little; the corners of the 
mouth express a smile; the chin is 
finely formed ; the eye large and full; 
the eye-brow well arched; and the 
face very handsome. The expression 
is serene and benignant, and they re- 
semble much the Jupiter Mansuetus of 
the Romans. The ceiling is painted 
in blue and red, having a rich border, 
with large expanded wings. 

The paintings on the wall represent 
the hero in his car; he is in the act of 
discharging an arrow from his bow; 
his aim is sure; his mien determined ; 
his winged concomitant is above him ; 
he wears a helmeted cap; his face and 
arms are naked ; and he has bracelets, 
armlets, and collar. His dress reaches 
below his knee: he has a girdle, and 
the reins are fastened round his body. 
On the side of the car, whieh is painted 
blue, yellow, and red, is a quiver. The 
horses in the car have their nostrils 
open. They are rampant, snorting, 
and covered with rich trappings, and 
plumes on their heads. They are stal- 
lions, with long tails, and their eyes 

artly covered with blinkers, They 
lave no bits, but are restrained by 4 
nose band. The hero is followed by 
three comparatively small chariots, 
each containing two persons, one of 
whom drives, while the other carries @ 
bow, arrows, and a shield covered with 
a leopard’s skin. 

The hero, with his people, are in the 
act of storming a fortress, and the 
artist has seized the moment of sur- 
render. The fortress consists of two 
stories. From the first we see some 
of the enemy tumbling headlong; 
others 
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others transfixed with darts; others at 
the base on their knees, with their bo- 
dies bent in supplication. One has a 
dart sticking under his eye; another 
is pulling one from his head; and 
many have their hands raised in token 
of surrender. 

Ina second row are placed the old 
men, as being unfit for the first ranks: 
their countenances are impressed with 
grief and despair, and their hands are 
raised. In the upper story, two men 
hold out a censer of burning incense, 
and behind are two females suppli- 
cating mercy with extended hands,— 
but the unerring darts of the hero have 
already transfixed them. 

Under the walls is seen a peasant 
running away, and casting a scared 
look behind him. He is endeavouring 
to drive before him five oxen, who, in 
scampering off, seem, by their tails fly- 
ing in the air, to participate in the ge- 
neral panic. 

The hero appears transfixing with a 
spear a prisoner of distinction, tram- 
pling others under foot, holding a 
number by the hair of the head with 
his left hand, while he prepares to 
strike off their heads with the right. 
A mulatto is seen, driving before him 
a group of prisoners, four of which are 
black, four tawny, and four white. 
The features are characteristic of the 
different climates, and shew that the 
conquests of the hero had extended 
over various parts of the globe. 

From the different dimensions of the 
figures, we may infer, that the ancient 
Egyptians expressed strength and 
power by comparative size. Thus, the 
hero is immensely colossal, the chief of 
the enemy is very large, and the person 
who conducts the prisoners is large, 
while the prisoners themselves are 
pygmies. 

On another wall, the hero, grateful 
for his victories, makes offerings to a 
male deity painted black; and to Isis 
Lunata he offers incense, in token of 
his farther gratitude to Osiris Hierax. 
On the adjoining wall are rejoicings, 
chariot races, processions, &c. The 
hero and his people are distinguished 
from the enemy by the difference of 
costume, of chariots, of shields, &c. 
The hero is throughout a portrait, 
though his dresses are various. Some- 
times he has the short warlike dress and 
helmet, and at other times the long 
loose robe of ceremony, and high cap. 

On another pannel, we observed a 
chariot fight. The horses appear tum- 
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bling and confounded with men. Some 
horses are struck in the chest, others in 
the head, writhing in pain,—the _ 
exanimes ;—seven chariots on each side, 
two men and two horses to each. These 
representations are followed by presen- 
tations to Priapus. His type, and every 
visible part, is painted black. The hero 
is ultimately received among the gods, 
Osiris, Sothis, Isis Lunata, &c. and this 
apotheosis is represented both in sta- 
tuary and in painting. 

We may here remark the great per- 
fection attained at this early period in 
sculpture, statuary, and painting. The 
figures we have had under review, 
would not disgrace the chisel of Prax- 
iteles or Apelles, or of Canova in our 
own days. The painting, as far as 
colouring, expression, and proportion 
go, isexcellent ; but the ancient Egyp- 
tians appear to have been totally igno- 
rant of perspective, and were not able 
to group their figures. On the pillars, 
are represented offerings to Osiris, Isis, 
or to the three, that is to Osiris, Isis 
and Son Horus. The dimensions of 
the statues on the facade, which I was 
able to take, are as follow: 

Ft. In. 
Breadth across the shoulders - -25 5 
Thickness of ditto - : - - 710 
Distance from the under-part of the 

forehead to the chin, inclusive - 6 O 
Length of the nose - - - 2 8 
Distance from corner to corner of the 

mouth - - - - - 3 
The eye was 2 feet 2} inches by 11} 

inches. 


0 


_ The ear was 3 feet 4} inches by 1 foot 


4 inches. 
Distance from the tip of the ear to the 
nostril - - 6 3 


The breadth of the nostrils, including 
the septum of the nose, inside - 1 9 
Across the bridge of the nose - - 0 9 
Distance from the inner corncr of one 
eye tothe inner corner of the other, 


across the nose ~ . « 3 2 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR. 


_— following original letters are 
too curious in themselves, as well 
as in respect to the interests of the 
sciences, and scientific societies, to be 
lost or detained from the public. The 
one is a letter of thanks from Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, in January 1802, to the 
Institute of France, for conferring on 
him the title of Associate of their body; 
and the other is supposed to be from 
the late Bishop Horsley, on the extreme 
impropriety of the former. They were 


first printed privately, and distributed 
gratuitously 
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gratuitously among a few particular 
individuals, near 20 years ago; and 
they are now published as documents 
highly interesting to science. 
TO SIR JOSEPH BANKS, &c, &c, Ke. 

* Sir,---The following article, extracted 
from the official French paper of the 18th 
instant, is not only so little honourable to 
your own character, but so insulting to the 
Society over which you have long presided, 
and so repugnant to the genuine feelings of 
an Englishman, that the public voice demands 
from you an explanation of the letter, if it 
be authentic, or a disavowal of it, if it be 


a forgery. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Letter of Sir Joseph Banks, President of 
the Royal Society of London, to the Pre- 
sident and Secretaries of the National 
Institute of France. 


“ London, January 21, 1802. 

“‘ Citizens, — Be pleased to offer to the 
National Institute my warmest thanks for 
the honour they have done me, in conferring 
upon me the title of Associate of this learned 
and distinguished body. 

“ Assure, at the sume time, my respectable 
brothers, that I consider this mark of their 
esteem as the highest and most enviable lite- 
rary distinclion which I could possibly at- 
tuin. Tobe the first elected to be an asso- 
ciate of the first literary society in the world, 
surpasses my most ambitious hopes, and I 
cannot be too grateful towards a society 
which has conferred upon me this honour, 
and towards a nation of which it is the lite- 
rary representative—a nation which, during 
the most frightful convulsions of the late 
most terrible revolution, never ceased to pos- 
sess my esteem; being always persuaded, 
even during the most disastrous periods, that 
it contained many good citizens, who would 
infallibly get the upper hand, and who would 
re-establish in the hearts of their countrymen 
the empire of virtue, of justice, and of ho- 


nour. 


“‘ Receive more especially, citizens, my 
warmest acknowledgements for the truly po- 
lite manner in which you communicated this 
agreeable intelligence. 


‘“*] am with sincere esteem for your dis- 
tinguished talents, &c. 


** JosrerH Banks.” 


Now, Sir, notwithstanding my disgus 
this load of filthy adulation, I shall Gaats 
you withsome calm remarks upon it. Suppos- 
ing your acceptance of the nomination to be 
perfectly consistent with your dignity (which, 


however, I deny), there 
rial objection to the first and concly 


would be no mate- 
ding pa- 


ragraphs of your letter, which would have 
been amply sufficient for the purpose of ac- 


knowledgement: but the interm 
is highly reprehensible; it is 


ediate part 
replete with 


sentiments which are a compound of servi- 


English heart, 


lity, disloyalty, and falsehood—sentiments 
which ought never to be conceived by an 


hever written by an English 


hand, and, least of all, by yours, distinguished 
as you are by repeated (out of respect to 
His Majesty I will not say unmerited) marks 
of royal favour, and elevated to a station in 
which the country might be excused for 
looking up to you as the jealous guardian, 
not the betrayer, of its literary credit. Your 
“‘ respectable brothers” of the French Insti- 
tute may, perhaps, be intoxicated by the in- 
cense which you have lavished before their 
altar of atheism and democracy; for, al- 
though they were companions of the respect- 
able Buonaparte in his expeditions, and 
plundered libraries and cabinets with as 
much alacrity, and as little scruple, as he 
displayed in treasuries and inchurches, I do 
not believe that the ungrateful nations whom 
they robbed ever composed such a brilliant 
eulogium on their talents and their virtues. 
No, Sir, it was reserved for the head of the 
Royal Society of London, to assure an exo- 
tic embryo academy that he is more proud 
of being a mere Associate of the latter than 
President of the former; that he considers 
their election of him as “‘ the highest and 
most enviable literary distinction which he 
could possibly attain ;”? and that he deems 
them the first literary society in the world. 
Sir, Lhave read with pleasure and with profit 
many volumes published by the Royal So- 
ciety, and, with due submission to you, I 
assert that the cultivation of science is more 
indebted to their exertions than to those of 
any Other institution whatsoever. But I am 
yet to learn the merits of this novel associa- 
tion of revolutionary philosophers into which 
you have been enlisted. What acts, but acts 
of robbery, have we seen of theirs? Where 
are the pruofs of their pre-eminence? It is 
incumbent on you to produce those proofs, 
and to convince the British literati that your 
contempt of them is just. 

But the plenitude of your joy admits no 
consideration for English societies, or the 
English nation: you exult in your new 
honours, and your gratitude knows no limits 
but those of France; it overleaps the cradle 
of the infant institute, and expands itself 
throughout a nation which you say has 
“never ceased to possess your esteem during 
the most frightful convulsions of the revo- 
lution ; being always persuaded, even during 
the most disastrous periods, that it con- 
tained many good citizens who would infal- 
libly get the upper hand (as you elegantly 
express it), and who would re-establish in the 


heart uf their countrymen the empire of 


virtue, of justice, and of honeur.’’? Really, 
Sir, I know not which excites the greater 
admiration, the impetuous torrent of your 
esteem, which bears away the feeble impe- 
diments of loyalty, patriotism, morality, and 
religion, or the wonderful sagacity of your 
prognostics, some of which are accomplished, 
and for the rest we must wait for the Con- 
sul’s leisure. 

The good citizen Buonaparte has already 
got the upper hand, but when he will re- 
establish the empire of virtue, ef —_ 
a 
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foresee. As to religion, you seem yourself 
to despair of its restoration, since you do not 
even mention it; or perhaps you deemed it 
a matter of too little importance to merit 
the consideration of philosophers.. 

I must not omit another observation, that 
the French people, “‘ never ceased to possess 
your esteem during the most frightful con- 
vulsions of the revolution.’’ There is a sin- 
gular coincidence between the sentiment and 
the time at which it is uttered. Your letter 
is dated January 21. Sir, the 2Ist of Ja- 
nuary was the day on which the ill-fated 
Louis XVI. was executed by his traitorous 
subjects; and it is the anniversary of that 
day which you select to assure his assassins 
that “ they never ceased to possess your 
esteem! !!?? T will not assert that you de- 
signedly combined the declaration and the 
date ; but the French jacobins are too quick- 
sighted not to remark the circumstance, and 
to deduce their inference; and the English 
jacobins will do the same: nay, I verily 
believe that this circumstance, together with 
an Opportunity (which they are ever ready 
to embrace) of wounding the pride of Eng- 
lishmen, were the motives which induced the 
publication of your letter. 

But after all, Sir, why this display of gra- 
titude? You must acknowledge it to be at 
least superfluous ; because the French nation, 
by electing you a member of their institute 
merely discharged an old account. You 
understand me, Sir; but as the public are 
probably not so well informed, I must solicit 
their attention to the following anecdote. 
Soon after the judicial murder of Louis 
XVI. one of the officers who accompanied 
the unfortunate La Pérouse returned to Eu- 
rope with numerous specimens_of natural 
history, collected during the early part of 
his voyage of discovery. In these latitudes 
he first obtained intelligence of the revolu- 
tion, and being a man of honour, felt that he 
was accountable only to the crown of 
France, from which he had accepted his 
commission. Accordingly he brought his 
vessel to an English port, from whence, by 
permission of our government, tle cargo was 
conveyed to London, and committed to the 
custody of a nobleman, who, at that time, 
was the agent of the French Princes. This 
nobleman, having communicated the circum- 
stance to Louis XVIII. was instructed to 
offer to the Queen any part of the curiosities 


: of which her Majesty might approve, and to 


present the remainder to the British Museum. 
You must remember, Sir, that; in pursuance 


- Of these instructions, the entire (or nearly 


the entire) collection was confided to you, 
in order to be deposited in the Museum; and 
you cannot forget that you disposed of it by 
sending it allto France, with no authority 
but your Own, wiih no pretence except that 
the philosophers of the two nations were not 
at war. Thus, Sir, you imposed an obliga- 
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and of honour, in the hearts of the republican 
Frenchmen (where I suspect they never had 
much foundation) your penetration only can 
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tion on the French, which they have repaid, 
it seems, to your exquisite gratification. By 
the sacrifice of what duties and what prin- 
ciples that obligation was imposed, it is not 
for me to say; but I will without hesitation 
assert, tbat your acknowledgement of its 
discharge has brought disgrace upon your 
country, and discredit on the Royal Society, 
the guardianship of whose honour was con- 
fided to you by your sovereign. 
I am, Sir, &e. &e. MISOGALLUS. 
It has been said that these letters 
were reported to the king, and that 
the first time he saw Sir Joseph after- 
ward, his Majesty accosted him with, 
* What, what, Sir Joséph, you are more 
proud of the title of an Associate of the 
French Institute than of President of 
the Royal Society of England ; eh, Sir 
Joseph, eh: had I known that before, 
Sir Joseph, you should never have been 
President, Sir Joseph.”°—And well he 


might, A. Z. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
EING desirous to see and exa- 
mine every thing curious, whe- 
ther of natural production, or the work 
of men’s hands, I went the other day 
to the house of a gentleman, who is a 
man of very extensive information and 
learning, to view a collection of auto- 
graphs. When I was first informed that 
such a collection existed, it required 
some time on my part to consider, how 
the word autograph could be applied to 
a cabinet of curiosities, and never hay- 
ing heard or thought that any interest 


could be engendered by such a pursuit, 


still I went with the full expectation of 
being highly gratified by the novelty I 
had anticipated. But, I must own, my 
view of this celebrated collection, per- 
haps an erroneous one, was such as to 
create in my mind, great pity and 
sorrow, to see a gentleman of high lite- 
rature and exalted abilities, deeply 
engaged in sorting, arranging and ad- 
miring the very worst compositions of 
men long since dead and gone, merely 
because they were autographs, with an 
enthusiasm which you would expect to 
be created by the discovery of the ori- 
ginal writings of the most celebrated 
Greek and Latin authors. I was intro- 
duced to the library, where the col- 
lector was seated, surrounded by piles 
and heaps of dusty rotten papers, which 
he described as some of his rarest gems 
—they might be so—and when he 
pointed out to me the names of the 
writers, truly they were such names as 
inspire one with great respect and vene- 

ration : 
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ration: and in cases where letters are 
letters of really argumentative strength, 
or contain the first brilliant ebullitions 
ofan eminent writer, on his most lumi- 
nous or best esteemed work, such letters 
| would say, were a literary curiosity, 
shewing as they would, the primitive 
view he had of the subject; and when 
compared with the printed work, would 
undoubtedly shew, how the elaborate 
author had subsequently handled his 
text and brought it perhaps to perfection. 

But, Sir, of all the specimens of 
which I had a view, I could not (lis- 
cover that any of them were of this 
nature; but merely letters or notes on 
indifferent subjects, and written with a 
carelessness of language, which might 
with some spectators undermine the 
merit which the writer positively pos- 
sessed in his elaborate writings. Why 
then, I beg to know, are these incohe- 
rent letters to be considered as spe- 
cimens of great curiosity 2. And why is 
a man to waste his valuable time in 
running over the town like a maniac 
in search of the worst writings he can 
collect, merely because they are auto- 
graphs? Is a deed or commission 
signed by Henry IV. of France, or hy 
Henry VIII. of England, to be consi- 
dered highly curious, because it has the 
signature or autograph of either mo- 
narch attached to it, perhaps scarcely 
legible? Or is it to be venerated be- 
cause it was at the time of being so 
signed, within two or three feet of the 
royal nose ? Surely, such considerations 


are unworthy the time and attention of 
a man of literature! Q. 


— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HEN I sent some remarks on 

punctuation in Murray’s Gram- 
mar, to be inserted in your useful work, 
I expected and wished, that they might 
he noticed by your intelligent corre- 
spondents. They have attracted the 
attention of Mr. Greene; and I must 
think IT ought not to have been treated 
evactly in the manner Mr.G, has thought 
proper to assume, because my remarks 
were not dogmatically obtruded upon 
the public notice. What ] wrote, was 
rather in the way of question :—* Is 
not this therefore incorrect 2” My de- 
sign was to have the subject of punc- 
tuation discussed, and to see some one’s 
opinion on what Murray has written, 


If Mr. G. asserts, that points are not 


necessary in composition and reading ; 


—this, I deny. If he means to say, 


Autographs—Mr. Wright on Punctuation. 
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that the “ just expression” of what {s 
read does not depend upon the mecha. 
nical observance of the stops, I quite 
agree with him, and feel that I had no 
need to be informed of this. Still ] 
assert, that just expression does in 
some measure depend upon the observ. 
ance of points, because punctuation is, 
as it were, interwoven with all sorts of 
composition, and the difference of style 
is in a degree owing to the more or less 
frequent introduction of the stops. 

If punctuation is necessary, some 
rules must be given for its regulation, 
If rules are to be given, what are the 


best?—This is the simple subject. , 


Mr.G. ought not to have assumed, that 
I was a novice that would stop mecha- 
nically, and tell one, two, three, &c. as 
regularly as the clock moves. I would 
“assure” him that my reading would 
not “remind him of a wooden-legged 
man in a meadow culling cowslips.” 

I still think that Murray’s rules are 
not correct. I am not * wholly uncon- 
scious” that the etymology of the word 
semicolon seems to require that the 
time appropriated to it should be half 
that of the colon; yet the general opi- 
nion seems to be, that there is the same 


‘proportion between all the stops. 


As Mr. G. wrote “ currente calamo,” 
it is not to be wondered.at, that he has 
not come to the point on this part of 
the subject. And there is abundant 
proof that he really did write as he 
says; or he would never have given us 
“ versum,” as the nominative case; nor 
would he have said, “ If the true pri 
ciples of prosody were generally 
known.’ What had the general know- 
ledge of the subject to do with his de- 
finition? I suppose he meant fully 
known. It is a little singular that 
Mr. G. prefers the use of the word line 
in his definition of rhyme, and even 
uses it twice rather than verse. But! 
am afraid, Mr. Editor, that this will 
occupy more room than you have to 
spare :—I perhaps may resume the sub- 
ject of rhyme at a future period. It is 
very gratifying to have a work like 
your’s, in which we can express our- 
selves freely on different subjects, and 
in which we are almost sure of meeting 
with kind and respectful attention. 


Wm. WRIGHT. 
St. Ives, April 11th, 1820. 


P.S. 1 should like to know whether any 
persons in the extremities of the kingdom 
have kept a register of the weather since 


March Ist, that the accounts may be com 
pared, 
To 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
RLECTRICITY and GALVANISM EX- 
PLAINED on the MECHANICAL THE- 

ORY of MATTER and MOTION. 
N no branch of philosophy have su- 
perstition and the love of the mar- 
vellous revelled in greater luxury of 
variety and absurdity, than in every 
existing disquisition, observation, and 
of the classes of phenomena 

Electiical, 

Theories assuming miraculous prin- 


ciples which never had existence, and 
~ which are inconsistent with that su- 
_ preme power for whose support they 
~ were weakly invented, and then acourse 
’ of reasoning by false analogies, have 
~ led to all these absurdities. 
 losophical Electrician talks flippantly 


The Phi- 


of his fluids and his fires—his negatives 
and his positives—his charges, sur- 


_ charges, and discharges—his satura- 


tions and non-saturations—his attrac- 
tions and repulsions—and_other conju- 
believes that he can bottle 
up this fluid su generis; that a cloud 
can be surcharged with it; that bodies 


-contain more or less than their natural 


quantity ; and a hundred other equal 
errors. It is therefore to be feared, 


‘that he will be as much enraged at the 


writer of these Essays, as the devotees 
of the gravitating effluvia and of the 
eternal projectile force, on its bein 

proved that there is in truth no suc 

thing as an electrical fluid, and that 
all the appearances are mere mecha- 
nical accidents of passive matter tem- 
porarily disturbed by the causes which 
generate electrical phenomena. - - 
__ We shall not be long in arriving a 
this conclusion; but we must look to 
FACTS, and not to THEORIES; and 


‘must avoid false analogies founded on 


erroneous theories. 

Fact 1. Every exhibition of electri- 
cal phenomena takes place in and within 
ELECTRICS only, 

Fact 2. The condensation or accu- 
mulation of force takes place at the 
surface of any body, which bounds the 
electric. 


Fact 3. No force appears at one sur- 


face of an electric, unless a similar 


force appears at the opposed surface. 

Fact 4, The force at one surface is 
of a contrary character to that at the 
opposed surface. 

Fact 5. The force at one surface has 
an oxygenating or acid effect, and that 
at the opposed surface an azotic or al- 
kaline effect. 

Fact 6. In the galvanic excitement 
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a palpable decomposition takes place 
in the fluid lying between the plates, 
and the latent elements decomposed 
appear in the acid and alkali at the 
opposite ends of the series. 

Fact 7. In the excitement of glass 
and all other electric plates, one side of 
the plate becomes simultaneously in an 
opposite state to the other, and must 
therefore be of suitable thickness and 
in circumstances permitting its corre- 
sponding change of state, and the op- 
posed sides exhibit respectively the acid 
and alkaline properties. 

Fact 8. It makes no difference whe- 
ther the conducting surface, which 
bounds the electric, be thick or thin ; 
iy ena it be a solid metal or gold 
eaf. 

Fact 9. When the electric plate as 
such is destroyed by the interposition 
or continuity of any non-electric, or 
conductor, an equilibrium takes place 
within the disturbed electric; and the 
opposed surfaces of the electric cease to 
exhibit electrical phenomena. 

Fact 10. When the opposed surfaces 
are brought near to each other, an 
equilibrium takes place by a spark 
which proceeds from any projecting 
point of one of the surfaces; and heat 
and light are elicited. 

Fact 11. Unless the parts of each op- 
posed surface are united, or rendered 
continuous by a conductor, the pheno- 
mena are inconsiderable. 

Fact 12. Some mechanical action, as 
friction, variation of volume, or dif- 
ferent power of receiving or radiating 


. heat, or atomic motion, is necessary to 


the production of electrical phenomena, 

Fact 13. The power, when excited 
in any electric, is capable of being 
transferred to any other electric, pro- 
vided the surfaces be coated with a 
conductor. 

Fact 14. Bodies are conductors nearly 
in the same ratio as that in which they 
sre conductors of heat or atomic mo- 
tion; and they are electrics by a con- 
trary law. 

Fact 15. All electrical phenomena 
take place, and all successful experi- 
ments are made within atmospheric 
air. 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THESE FACTS. 

Fact 8. Proves, that electricity does not 
permeate the substance of conductors, 
for whether a conductor is hollow or 
solid ; or of glass, or baked wood co- 
vered with gold leaf, or of solid metal, 
the effect is equally powerful. It is, 
therefore,a gress error to speak of eon- 

F ducting 




















o4 
ducting bodies as charged or surcha 


Fact 1. Proves, that the electrical 

wer resides within the adjoining 
electric, and this fact, and fact 8, prove 
that it does not reside within the body 
of the conductor, the best conductors 
having no conducting substance, but 
only a conducting surface. 

Fact 15. Proves, that air is the uni- 
versal electric, and that in all cases, a 
plate of air is the thing affected. But 
air is composed of 20 or 21 volumes of 
oxygen, and 80 or 79 volumes of azote, 
being the very principles which, by facts 
5,6, and 7, are evolved, and extricated 
on the opposed sides of every electric 
plate. 

It is inferred from facts 5, 6, and 
7, that all cases of electrical excite- 
ment consist merely of the decomposi- 
tion or separation of the acid and alka- 
line principles natural to the substance 
and constitution of the body, or electric 
plate, and that the various phenomena 
attending the partial or general restora- 
tion constitute all the appearances called 
electric and galvanic. 

Is the electric power, therefore, any 
thing more than a mechanical separa- 
tion, or decomposition of the constitu- 
ent, or gazeous portions of the electric ? 
Are not the gazeous portions, by some 
peculiar motions, carried to the positive 
and negative sides of the plate2 Do 
not all the phenomena proceed, first, 
from the endeavour of the oxygen and 
azote to return to their fit combination 
in air ; and, second, from this. often 
taking place suddenly? Is electricity, 
in fine, any thing more than an acci- 
' dent of the constituent atoms of air 
or the similar atoms of other electrics ? 
Or, in other words, as all experiments 
and phenomena take place in air, are 
not the phenomena of all other electrics 


merely relative to the powers of air 
and governed by the relative pow f 
each tothe oth eae 


er, as partial conduct 
and partial electrics? — 


_ These questions, and the considera- 
tion of all the facts, lead to the general 
conclusion,—that there is no fluid sui 
generis producing electrical phenomena 
—nor any peculiar fluid, nor any fluid 


whatever concerned in electrical pheno- 
lass of pheno- 


mena—and that all this ¢ 
echanical de- 


mena arises from the m 
composition, or temporary separation 
of the constituent elements of the atmo 
spheric air, or electric medium or fluid 
ween conducting surfaces, 


interposed bet 
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ed, 
or as containing more or less than their 
natural quantity, &c. 
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within which electrics all the pheno. 
mena take place, as well between them 
and conductors, as between them and 
other adjacent electrics, and betwee, 
them and other electricsand conductors, 

Electricity is, therefore, an accident 
of air, or of the atoms of air, just as 
wind is an accident of air in mass; and 
it would be as rational to refer a storm 
toa peculiar fluid, as it is to refer the 
phenomena called electrical, to a pecu- 
liar fluid. 

But at the time when the peculiar 
fluid was first invented, the constituent 

arts of air had not been discovered, 
just as the two-fold motions of the 
earth were not suspected when the fall 
of bodies was superstitiously ascribed 
to the earth’s attraction; or just as the 
rotation of the earth round the fulcrum 
of the earth and moon, was not sus 
pected when the Tides were supersti- 
tiously ascribed to the attraction of the 
moon. But new facts and improved 
reasoning render it highly proper to 
get rid of all these properties per se, 
fluids sui generis, and attractions with 
out mechanical cause! Philosophy 
must be cleared of them, or the schools 
of philosophy will soon be as contemp- 
tible for their appeals to faith, as any of 
the temples of any superstition with 
which ignorant tribes are abused by 
selfish priesthood, in any part of the 
world. 

Behold how beautiful and simple 
electricity rises on the wreck of the 
superstitions with which it has hitherto 
been entangled ! 

The exc:tement, whatever it be, is 

mechanical, and it produces the mecha- 
nical effect, of separating the consti- 
tuent atoms of an affected or electrified 
plate of air or other electric. 
r If we excite glass, &c. we produce & 
preponderance of the acid or oxygel 
atoms on the proximate surface of alr, 
and the withdrawing of these necessarily 
occasions an apparent preponderance 0 
alkaline or azotic atoms on the opposed 
surface which it has hitherto been $0 
difficult to understand. 

If we coat the glass surface with & 
conductor, or congeries of atoms more 
capable than glass or air of conducting 
heat or atomic motion, we then unite 
or connect the points of the electric 
plate or plate of air. 

f we present’ a similar coated sur- 
face in opposition to the first excited 
plate, we then produce a maximum 0 
effect, i. e. two surfaces which unite all 
the points of the surfaces of the ?- 
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of air, one of which is oxygenated or 





_* positive, and the other azotic, or nega- 
__ tive, both exerting considerable force 


to co-mix in that state of fitness which 
) rendered them atmospheric air.* 


If then any light body, or body whose 
inertia is less than the force with which 
the atoms seek to reunite, be presented 


. between the surfaces, or to one surface 
| (the other being supposed or under- 


~ stood, and existing in the hand, the ope- 


' rator, or the walls) then the said bod 


~~ will be driven or apparently attracted, 


and will assist in restoring the 
~ brium of the affected electric plate. 










uili- 


If the surfaces be moved so near, that 


_ the excitement which separated the 


atoms is overcome by the aptitude of 


’ their forms to reunite, and if any small 


point project on either surface, carry- 
ing the surfaces nearer by the thickness 
of the said point, then the reunion of 


_~ the entire surface takes place through 
_ that point, and the concentrated force 
_ of the simultaneous rush of the oxy- 
' genous atoms in one direction, and the 


nitrogenous atoms in the opposite, pro- 
duces the action called light ; and also 
mechanical effects on all bodies which 
contain either oxygen or nitrogen. 





* Thirty-two years ago .the writer made 
his prime conductor of a board covered with 
tin-foil, and adopting the principle that 
every conductor is, in fact, but a coating to 
a plate of air, he arranged similar boards 
above and below, and thereby decomposed a 
double plate of air. Galvanism was then 
unknown ; but if he had heard of the Voltaic 
pile, he would certainly have imitated it in 
a common electrical circle. He conceives 


that the ACCELERATED POWER gained in this 


way would be far more splendid than in the 
galvanic circle, because, in electricity, the 
power is expanded and results from the 
energy of natural restoration; but in galva- 
nism the exciting power is limited and not 
restored, but dissipated. 
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The restoration, the double eurrent, 
the spark (the stream being an optical 
illusion), and most of the other wonders 
vanish therefore when examined by a 
rational mechanical theory. 

The great phenomena of nature when 
a vast affected plate of the atmosphere 
is coated by clouds are easily under- 
stood. Some exciting cause, generally 
the atomic motion of heat, has decom- 
posed the air, but the effects are dissi- 
pated in space, till a cloud coats the 
upper surface, and connects all the 
points of the affected plate of the at- 
mosphere. Under these circumstances 
some cloud or point of acloud, sinking 
below the general level of the surface, 
or some projecting point on the earth, 
narrows the plate in that place, and a 
concentrated restoration, or partial re- 
storation takes place at that point, ex- 
hibiting lightning, &c. &c., in such im- 
posing grandeur that priestcraft in all 
ages has seized upon it as means of ter- 
rifying the ignorant and superstitious. 

One might trace, examine, and easily 
explain all the details of the phenomena 
on this simple and natural theory, but 
enough has been said to shew that 
ELECTRICITY is no exception to the 
mechanical principles of matter and 
motion—and in regard to the kindred 
phenomena of GALVANISM, I will con- 
tent myself with observing, that it is 
merely ACCELERATED ELECTRICITY, 
the interposing fluid being palpably 
decomposed and evolving the electrical 

wers, each term in the series of plates, 
being a new impulse or power added to 
the previous one, till the ultimate effect 
is accelerated, like that of a body fall- 
ing by the continuous impulses of the 
earth’s motions, or like a nail heated 
red-hot by accelerations of atomic mo- 
tion produced by repeated percussions 

of a hammer. 


July 11, 1820. COMMON SENSB. 
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THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
From a Greek Epigram. 


By G.. TOULMIN, author of “ Illustrations 
of Affection.” 


O™ rocks, where surges loud are rapid 
whirl’d, 

Aloft in giant waves impetuous hurl’d— 

High on the frontlet ample of the sea, 

Strayed a meek child in cherub infancy! 

And as fair ringlets wanton’d in the wind, 

On a loose crag, unconscious, pleas’d 

reclin’d ; 


The Mother viewed the boy - tke threat’ning 
steep 
Peitnessia jutting o’er the swelling deep— 
With horror fix’d—with frenzied, tearless eye, 
And scarce suppressed the shriek of agony— 
Knelt low, and plaintive, tender, sued to gain 
The little wand’rer from the stormy main,— 
Unveil’d Love’s milky font !—the beauteous 
child 
Solicitude beheld,— and sweetly smil’d ! 
From peril—death—retir’d,—then exger, 
blest, 
Sought in maternal arms the fond aceus- 
tom’d breast ! 
THE 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 
Description of a Picture painted by 
«‘ ARISTIDES” Of THEBES. 

By thesame Author. | 
Ix that wild hour of anguish and dismay, 
When foes incolumn fore’d a vengeful way, 
And females pallid, trembling, safety sought, 
For their dear hearths and altars freemen 
fought! 
Cleone wounded,— dying, feebly prest 
Her famish’d baby to a bleeding breast :— 
As o’er the infant pass’d the purple tide, 
A scanty rill the milky font supplied— 
Soon ceas’d,—and yet with tenderness be- 
guil’d, - 
In sufferings lay supine the meagre child, 
And did the heart-drops plenteous eager sip, 
In a broad torrent flowing to the lip; 
The mother gaz’d with dim uncertain eye, 
Subdued the throes of mortal agony— 
A feeble hand in many a weak essay, 
With tresses tried to wipe the gore away— 
Assiduous long, in anguish feebly strove, 
With life’s last gush beam/’d fond the smile of 
love ! 
———— 
INSCRIBED ON A SKULL, 
FOUXD BY A CRANIOLOGIST, TURNED UP IN 
A CHURCH YARD. 


O EMPTY vault of former giory! 
Whate’er thou wert in time of old, 
Thy surface tells thy living story, 
Tho’ now so hollow, dead, and cold; 
For in thy form is yet descried 
The traces left of young desire 3 
The Painter’s art, the Statesman’s pride, 
The Muse’s song, the Poet’s fire ; 
But these, forsooth, now seem to be 
Mere lumps on thy periphery, 


Deir nature, constant in her laws, 

Hath mark’d each mental operation, 
She every feeline’s limit draws 

On all the heads throughout the nation, 
That there might no deception be ; 

And be who kens her tokens well, 
Hears tongues which everywhere agree 

In language that no lies ean tell— 
Courage—Deceit—Destruction—Theft== 
Have traces on the skuleap left, 


But through all Nature’s constancy 
An awful change of form is seen, 
Two forms are not which quite agree, 
None is replaced that once hath been: 
Endless variety in all, 
From Fly to Man, Creation’s pride 
Each shows his proper form-- to fall. 
Eftsoons in time’s o’erwhelming tide 
And mutability goes on ; 
With ceaseless combination, 


Tis thine to teach with magic power 
Those who still bend life’s fragile stem 

To suck the sweets of every flower , 
Before the sun shall set to them ; : 

Calm the contending passions dire, 
Which on thy surface Idesery, 

Like water struggling with the fire 
In combat, which of them shall die ; 


[August }; 
Thus is the soul in Fury’s car, 
A typeof Hell’s intestine war. 


Old wall of man’s most noble part, 

While now I trace with trembling hand 
Thy sentiments, how oft I start, 

Dismayed at such a jarring band! 
Man, with discordant phrenzy fraught, 

Seems either madman, fool, or knave ; 
To try to live is a}l he’s taught— 

To ’scape her foot who nought doth save 
In life’s proud race ;—(unknown our goal) 
To strive against a kindred soul. 


These various organs show the place 
Where Friendship lov’d, where Passion 
glow’d, 
Where Veneration grew in grace, 
Where Justice swayed, where man was 
proud— 
Whence wit its slippery sallies threw, 
On Vanity, thereby defeated ; 
Where Hope’s imaginary view 
Of things to come (fond fool) is seated ; 
Where Circumspection made us fear, 
Mid gleams of joy some danger near. 


Here fair Benevolence doth grow 
In forehead high—here Imitation 
Adorns the stage, where on the Brow 
Are Sound, and Color’s legislation. 
Here doth Appropriation try, 
By help of Secrecy to gain 
A store of wealth, against we die, 
For heirs to dissipate again. 
Cause and Comparison here show, 
The use of every thing we know. 


But here that fiend of fiends doth dwell, 
Wild Ideality unshaken 
By facts or theory, whose spell 
Maddens the soul and fires our beacon. 
Whom memory tortures, love deludes, 
Whom circumspection fills with dread, 
On every organ he obtrudes, 
Until Destruction o’er his head 
Impends ; then mad with luckless strife, 
He volunteers the loss of life. 


And canst thou teach to future man 

The way his evils to repair— 
Say, O memento,—of the span 

Of mortal life? For if the care 
Of truth to science be not given 

(From whom no treachery it can sever,) 
There’s no dependence under heaven 

That error may not reign for ever. 
May future heads more learning cull — 
From thee, when my own head’s a skull. 

T. F, 
ca irene = 


ALI PACHA. 


Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 


Hor. 


TE Hellespont swarms with the warrior 


prow, 


Till its tides and its billows reluctantly flow: 
She Capitan’s ensign floats high on the gale, 
Tis the signal for matrons, and maidens t0 


The 


The Ca 
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powers : 


A! 


"The lute of the Harem for a space must be 
dumb ; 
Its voice would be drowned by the rude 


kettle drum. 


a T he camp has broke up, and the neigh of the 


steed 


: Is heard, but ’tis not for the sports of the 


mead : 


Each soldier has belted his good ataghan ; 
, ’Tis a sign that the horrors of war have 


began. 


» The soft folds of the turban are caseg with 


hard steel ; 


~ Each horseman is armed with spur at his 


heel ; 


~ It proves there are death-blows and dangers 


to ward; 


That no toil or fatigue their career must 


retard. 


© Like Treachery’s shaft, ’tis for this the more 


keen ; 


_ It beams in the sun like a meteor of death, 
 Butits shine will be dimm’d ’ere it rests in 


its sheath. 


~ Havethe Tartar and Muscovite sent forth- 


their powers ? 
Do the Christians menace the City of Towers? 
Ah! no, ’tis the sens of the Prophet who call 


~ Their brethren to combat, and triumph, or 


fall, 


\ The crescent, alas! veils its glory in shame, 


And the Osman he views the departure of 
Fame: 
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4 The Horse-tail of battle is seen on the Towers ; 
2 kt gives note that the Sultan has mustered his 


The Christian will triumph, and joy when 
he sees 
The signal of discord unfurl’d to the breeze. 


But why, from the ranks of this martial 
array 

Is the standard of stern Ali Pacha away? 

Wherefore, in the myriads of war can we not 

Trace the costume or face of a bold Epirote ? 


And why does such death-like tranquillity 


reign 

In the hall of each Pacha, and o’er his do 
main, 

Whilst the towers of Jannina, and the country 
around, 

With the clangor of arms and rude music 
resound ? 

The lord of Jannina sets the Firman at 
nought ; 

He replies, ‘ I shall keep what my sabre 
has bought : 


Tell your master, the Sultan, that Ali Pacha 
Is a Sultan at home, and despises his law.’’ 


The bowstring’s contemn’d, and the Herald 
of fate 

Is dismiss’d empty-handed—when, passing 
the gate, 

He mutters, “ all praise to the Prophet who 
saves 

From the hands of dread Ali the humblest of 
sJaves.” 


*Tis ’gainst Alithey march—leteach wroug’d 
Parguinote 

Hear the death-knell of tyrants when he lists 
to their shot : 

The cause of fair Freedomshall despots avenge, 

And the people, though slaves, shall exult in 
the change! D.M 
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OPINIONS of PROFESSOR KANT, of 
KC NIGSBERG, founder of the Critical 
or Kantecian Philosophy. 

De mortuis nil nisi verum. 

MMANUEL KANT was born in 

Kéningsberg, on the 22d of April, 
1723. His, parents, though obscure, 
were honest and industrious. 

His father (descendant of a Scotch 
family) was a saddler, in a small way ; 
our hero, consequently, was not nursed 
in the silken lap of affluence, but him- 


3 self the sole architect of his fortune. 


“ Let high birth triumph! what can be more 


great? 
Nothing—but Merit in a low estate.”’ 


He was taught to read and to write 


at a free school ; and received, at the ex- 
pense of his maternal uncle, a shoe- 
maker, the rudiments of his academi- 
eal education at Frederic’s College. In 
1740, he went to the university, from 


‘which he never travelled farther than 


once to Pillau by water.* 

The early part of his life, like that of 
the lives of most contemplative men, 
or those of deep learning and abstract 
science, having been passed in hard 
study and close application, yields but 
few materials and little variety of inci- 
dent for the biographer. 

He was originally intended for the 
church, {studied divinity and took 
orders. His regular academical course 
finished, he began the world as a private 
tutor in a clergyman’s family, and was 
afterward appointed a tituiar governor 
to Count Kaiserling’s children; for, 
as we have been told, he had not the 
care of any of them, though nobody 
could be more capable of forming ten- 
der minds, or of instilling into them the 





* Socrates, too, never travelled beyond the 
precincts of Athens. 
principles 
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principles and the love of wisdom and 


of virtue. Yet “ the greatest abilities 
are not enly not required for this office, 
but rendera man less fit for it.” 

And he did not eat the bread of idle- 
ness, or bury his talent, but prosecuted 
his studies with unwearied attention 
and indefatigable diligence. Having 
sedulously gone over the whole circle 
of the sciences, and made himself master 
of them all, he found the mathematics, 
and logic and metaphysics, the most 
congenial with his cast of mind, and 
gave up the profession of theology, asa 
sphere too confined for the active ex- 
ertion of his mental energy, for his 
wide range and great depth of thought. 

His custom was to employ the morn- 
ing and forenoon in stu:ly and writing, 
to withdraw early in the evening from 
company, and to entertain and recreate 
himself for an hour or two in reading, 
sometimes history, memoirs, and tra- 
vels, sometimes biography, voyages, and 
poetry, now and then a play, and even 
a good novel, such as the History of 
Sir Charles Grandison, a work which 
he often read and much praised. And 
it is not improbable, but the moral 
principles and sentiments of the vir- 
tuous, enlightened, sociable and amia- 
ble knight may have greatly contri- 
buted to the formation of our philoso- 
pher’s cast of mind in early life. He 
had an exquisitely delicate and a very 
correct taste for the fine arts, but nei- 
ther inclination nor leisure for the ac- 
quirement of superficial accomplish- 
nents, 

In the year 1756 he took the degree 
of Master of Arts,* opened a class, and 
gave public lectures on the mathema- 
tics, on logic, and on the metaphysics. 
His delivery was both easy and grace- 
ful; he —— the art not only of 
commanding the attention of his 
auditors, but of impressing his doctrines 
deeply in their minds; and his lectures 
on moral philosophy and on moral re- 
ligion in particular, were highly inter- 
esting and sublime. 

_In this situation, however, he, for all 
his talents, was long eclipsed by a man 
of very inferior parts, whose name does 
not deserve even to be mentioned. But 
Kant’s time was not lost ; for his talents 
were continually expanding them- 
selves, and he was constantly rumi- 
nating on his new system. It was (to 
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* In Germany the degree of M.A, is con- 


sidered as a much greater dignity amon 
the learned, than it is witb us. ais . 





[ August 1, 
use a somewhat florid allegory) a sola; 
eclipse; and he, like the sun, shone 
forth at last in his full meridian splep. 
dour. His opponents “hid their dinj- 
nished heads,” and their opinions and 
doctrines were dispersed and vanished, 

At length our philosopher was called 
to fill the chair of wisdom, a station, 
which his superior abilities and talents 
had so long merited, and which he after. 
wards so much dignified. In the year 
1770, he was created doctor and regius 
professor of pure philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Koningsberg. And, in the 
year 1786, the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Berlin, chose him one of their 
members. They doubtless intended to 
confer a mark of honour on the profes- 
sor; but it was soon found, that his 
beinga fellow of their society, redounded 
to their honour. 

Having now reached the summit of 
his laudable ambition, and wishing for 
nothing more than leisure to digest his 
critical system, “ to gain the heights of 
science and of virtue,” he refused se- 
veral places of emolument and other 
dignities that were offered him. 

So early as the year 1747, he pub- 
lished his coup d’essai, ‘THOUGHTS 
ON THE TRUE ESTIMATION OF LIV- 
ING FORCES; TOGETHER WITH 4A 
FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE POWER 
OF BODIES IN GENERAL; in which he 
proved himself to be the most acute 
metaphysician and the ablest natural 
philosopher of his time. 

No name, however famous, should 
it oppose the discovery of truth, is (says 
he) to be held of any value; the track 
of reason is the only one for us to follow. 

His GENERAL PHYSIOGONY AND 
THEORY OF THE HEAVENS, or a0 
Essay on the Constitution of the Mecha- 
nical Origin of the Universe, according 
to Newton’s principles, appeared in the 
year 1755, in which work he evinced 
profound astronomical knowledge. 

In the year 1763, he presented the 
public with THE ONLY POSSIBLE AR- 
GUMENT FOR THE DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE EXISTENCE OF Gop. In this 
recondite treatise, wherein nothing but 
an argument (or ground of proof ) in 
support of the demonstration of the ex- 
istence of the Deity, is pretended to, 
the greatest acuteness or subtilty. and 
all that is possible to be performed by 
mere conceptions and the theoretical 
mode of proof of the existence of this 
Being will be found. 

In the year 1770, he awoke the at- 
tention of the thinking part of the - 
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“Hiic by his inaugural dissertation, DE 
SMounDI SENSIBILIS ATQUE INTELLI- 
Se1siLts FORMA ET PRINCIPIIS: the 
“Smost remarkable phenomenon in the 
“philosophic hemisphere since Newton’s 
PuiLosopHi#2 NATURALIS PRINCI- 
p14 MATHEMATICA. It may be said, 
ith great truth, that, in this work of 
Kant’s, which comprises the creative 
“architectonic idea and complete founda- 
‘tion of his future system, the profundity 
of a Newton, the acumen of a Leibnitz, 
“the solid argumentation of a Hume, 




































































~ “and the systematical arrangement of a 





“}Wolff, conspire to make it perfect. It 
alone entitles his statue to distinguished 
“niches in the temples of Science and 
“of Fame. *“ Others are fond of Fame, 
but Fame is fond of him.” 
He had attained the age of fifty-eight 
































. ere his CRITIC OF PURE REASON 





x made its first appearance, in the year 


-* 1781. This, the most abstract profound 


~ metaphysical work that ever was writ- 
ten, and which the Germans, by way 
of eminence, name The “Critic,” is 
" Kant’s great masterpiece, and unques- 
 tionably the triumph of intellect. It 
_ comprehends, in one octavo volume of 


~ 884 close-printed pages, his whole theo- 


retical system, the complete investiga- 
~ tion of the procedure of the Sensitive 
faculty of the Understanding, and of 
the faculty of Reason itself, which he 
terms Transcendental Philosophy. 

- Init the wings of all false, specula- 
_ tive philosophy, which attempts to soar 


x 2 above the sphere of possible experience, 


~ are effectually clipped. In it the doc- 
 trines of materialism, of atheism, of 
 free-thinking incredulity, and of un- 
thinking superstition, all which may 
| be universally pernicious to society, as 
' well as those of idealism and of scep- 
' ticism, which are dangerous, more espe- 
cially to the schools, and can hardly be 


ever communicated to the public in ge- 


> neral, are quite overthrown. 


_ . This singie publication, abstracting 
from his other works (Metaphysics of 


4 Morals; Criticism on Judgment; Cri- 
> ticism on practical Reason, &c. all 


masterpieces), distinguishes this per- 
spicacious metaphysician and subtile 


4 philosophical critic as both the orna- 


ment of his native country, and the 
pride of the republic of letters. And 





* The late professor Beck, of Rostock, a 
pupil of Kant’s, informed the author of this 
Sketch, that Kant had made himself so much 
master of his subject before he printed this 
Criticism, that he neither corrected nor tran- 
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history informs us, that Nature, though 
very bountiful to the human race, is 
not so lavish of her favours as to pro- 
duce a man of such supereminence of 
mental powers every century. Nay, she 
perhaps will never produce again on 
the earth two men so great as Newton 
and Kant. 

His METAPHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY were published 
in the 1786. They contain the pure 
principles of somatology. The meta- 
physic of corporeal nature is first treated 
of; and then the mathematics are ap- 
plied to the doctrine of bodies, which 
cannot become natural philosophy but 
by them. In this inimitable treatise, 
he has fully exhausted the subject of 
the metaphysical somatology. 

The table of the categories, or catego- 
remas (not those of Aristotle, that tri- 
fling puerile enumeration of predicates,* 
but his own) he has used as the only 
scheme for the completeness of a meta- 
physical system. 

He has reduced these elements to 
four heads: under the first of which 
motion, as a pure quantum, is consi- 
dered according to its composition, 
without any quality of what is move- 
able, and this head is denominated 
Phoronomy ; under the second, motion, 
as belonging to the quality of matter, 
is considered, under the name of an 
originally motive force, and hence this 
head is distinguished by the appellation 


‘of the Dynamics; under the third, 


matter, and this quality by means of 
its own motion, are considered in rela- 
tion to one another; and this head is 


‘termed the Mechanics; and under the 


fourth, the motion or the rest of matter 
is determined with reference to the 
mode of representation merely, or mo- 
dality, and the title of this head is 
Phenomenology. 

Of this great work, perhaps the most 
profound of all his works, none but 
men of science, of deep science, and 
the few who reason, can venture to 
pronounce ; to all others, it will seem 
a mere gallimatia. This little octavo 
book of but 158 pages, proves its eminent 
author to be the only man that ever 
possessed mathematical and metaphy- 
sical oe united in the highest 
degree, and that ever discursively re- 





scribed the manuscript of it, but sent it sheet 
by sheet as he wroie it to the press. 

* Amicus Aristotelis, sed magis amica 
veritas. 


flected 
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flected (philosophised) profoundly on 
the mathesis.* - 

And so much for the first writings 
of this prince of mathematicians and 
of philosophers. A complete descrip- 
tion or review of all his systematical 
works would alone fill a thick volume. 
But what has been here said, may suf- 
fice to show, that there are such works 
in Germany; and, it is to be hoped, 
will induce those who do not think 
themselves too knowing to stand in 
need of more knowledge, to study them. 
The task, indeed, is not easy, but will 
reward the labour abundantly.t 

Kant is the founder of the CRITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, thus named to distin- 
guish it from other systems or modes 
of philosophising, till it shall be univer- 
sally allowed, that there cannot be but 
one (true) philosophy. And, as this 
vast system, the rich harvest of the 


constant study, reflection, meditation, - 


and Herculean labour of some fifty 
years, and which embraces the whole 
sphere of philosophy, is now taught in 
all the protestant universities of Ger- 
many, as well as in Leyden, and but 
little known yet in Great Britain or 
lreland, it cannot be improper to give 
a slight conception of it in this place. 
It is, then, a new mode of philoso- 
phising, which, distinct from all former 
methods, is founded in a most accurate 
dissection of the whole cognitive faculty, 
ascertaining the utmost bounds of this 
faculty, and denominated TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL PHILOSOPHY; from which 


mental anatomy all true philosophy 
must set out. 





* These Elements are translated by the 
author of this Sketch. 

+ To study this system effectually, it may 
be adviseable to follow the plan which Des- 
cartes holds so indispensable to the attaining 
of right insights, and which is thisx—To forget 
during the study of a new doctrine, all the 
conceptions that one may have formerly ac- 
quired relatively to the same subject, and to 
set out in the road of truth without any 
guide but mere sane reason. 

_} It is interesting to know, that Hume’s 
hint relative to the conception of the con- 
nection of cause and effect was what first 
roused Kant from what he calls a dogmatic 
slumber of many years, and gave Occasion 
to this total reform, or rather revolution, in 
philosophy, by means of which revolution 
that celebrated man’s doubt, on which nei- 
ther Reid, nor Beattie, nor Oswal, nor 
Priestley, nor any of their followers, ‘could 
ever throw the least light, is fully resolved 


not, however, with the aid of common sense 
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This modern method of philosophj. 
sing has quite choked the weeds of aij 
former systems,and (to pursue the figure) 
cleaned the ground of intellectual re. 
search. This assertion may seem some. 
what exaggerated to those not much 
conversant in such perquisitions 5 
these; but the destruction of all falg 
systems is infallibly accomplished by 
just reasoning, founded in an accurate 
and a deep philosophy of mind. 

Whoever reads Kant’s Transcendental 
Philosophy (contained in his Prolegome. 
na to Metaphysic* and in his Criticism 
on pure Reason) with the requisite de. 
gree of attention and of reflection, mus 
allow, that his reputation of being the 
ablest anatomist that ever dissected the 
human mind is firmly established. He 
seems even to have fully exhausted his 
subject, and left nothing material for 
us to do, but to read, to understand, to 
admire, and to be grateful for his ines. 
timably precious labours. 

This profound transcendental philo- 
sophy is not only the most sublime, 
but the most useful of all sciences, 
Were it not laid as a foundation, no 


metaphysic at all were possible, we . 


could recur to nothing for first prim — 


ciples, never reach, in the philosophic 
field, beyond empirical science, which, 


like the bust in La Fontaine’s fable, 


has a fine head, but no brains. 

It is, however, the most difficult and 
abstract of all science; for what can 
be more so, than the reflex act of the 
mind, the turning of the intellectual 
eye inwards on its own operations ? 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing; _ 

Drink deep or taste not of the Pierial 

spring. 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the 

brain, 

And drinking deep sobers us again.” 

Beautifully and justly said ; for sv 


perficial knowledge leads to vanity, 


elates or puffs up with pride but pre 
found (by showing the very lim! 


stretch of our faculties, and that the . 


most cultivated reason cannot, with Te 
gard to the essential ends of humanity, 
advance a single step farther, than the 
most common understanding) abate 
our self-conceit, pride, or arrogant 
and teaches us modesty and humility: 
In this admirable system (in his Crt 


a 





that they extol so much, but with that o 
pure reason, aiter the mode of the criti 
philosophising. 

* Translated into English by the autht 
of this Sketch. oye: 


ticism 
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WBicism on Judgment) quite a new theory 
“of taste, of the beautiful, and of the 
“sublime, of both nature and art, is 
dvanced; and the doctrine of teleo- 
ogy, or of philosophical ends, handled 








“pier the most masterly method. 





In the groundwork for the Meta- 






@ physic of Morals, the Criticism on 


practical Reason, and the Metaphysic 
sof Morals,* he treats of his system of 
moral philosophy, which he divides into 
Ythe ethics and law, and is the first that 
lays down pure principles of morality.t 
-. In these incomparable works it is 
clearly evinced, that the heteronomy of 





ce Se 
Tf 


_ the arbitrament (that is, the dependence 


upon laws of nature, following some 
“incentive or inclination, when the 
will does not give itself the law, but 
_ the direction for the rational observance 


“fof pathological laws) never can com- 


prise the universally legislative form, 
and not only cannot be the basis of any 
obligation, but is, though the action, 
~ which results from the maxim of hete- 
_ ronomy, should be legal, even contrary 
to the principle of pure practical rea- 
= son, consequently to the moral mind- 
_ edness. 
All the matter of practical rules ever 
depends upon subjective conditions, 


_~ which yield it nothing but a conditional 
__» universality for rational beings, and all 
_ these conditions turn on the pivot of 
~ one’s own happiness. The principle of 


happiness may afford maxims, but, even 


_ were the universal happiness the ob- 


ject, never can such ones as are fit for 


~ laws of the will. 


All the possible determinatives of 


~ the will are either merely subjective, 


- and therefore empirical, or objective 
and spring from reason ; either exter- 
_ nal, or internal. 

The following are all principles of 
heteronomy :—education (according to 
Montaigne), the constitution (after 
Mandeville), the physical sense (ac- 





* Which three works are translated by the 
author of this Sketch. 

t Kant’s great merit inregard to moral phi- 
losophy, consists in his having given a betier 
formula for the moral law, and defined many 


conceptions much better than any of his pre- 


decessors. For instance, his rornmota of 
the MORAL LAW runs thus: “ Always act on 
that maxim, which thou canst at the same 
time will to become a universal law.”’ 
Dory he defines to be the necessity of an 
action out of reverenee for the moral law; 
and Morality, the harmony of the maxims of 
our actions -with this law; and Durty, the 
necessity of an action out of reverence for it. 
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oe Epicurus), the moral sense 
(after Hutcheson), perfection (accord- 
ing to the Stoics and Wolff); and the 
will of the Deity (after Crusius and 
other theological moralists). All ma- 
terial principles are totally unfit for the 
supreme moral law. 

In the aforementioned works it is 
likewise proved, that the Autonomy 
(the universal self-legislation) of the 
will is the only principle of all moral 
laws and of the duties suitable to 
them. The maxim of self-love (pru- 
dence) merely advises ; but the law of 
morality commands. Is there not, 
however, a great distinction between 
what is advisable for us to do, and 
what we are obliged todo? It is diffi- 
cult and requires a knowledge of the 
world to know how to act on the prin- 
ciple of heteronomy ; but quite easy to 
the most common understanding to 
know how to act on that of autonomy. 


_Ina word, the formal, practical prin- 


ciple of pure reason is the only possible 
principle fit for practical laws (which 
make a duty of actions) and for the 
principle of morality in general. 

The critical philosophy has had more 
expositors, commentatorsand epitomists 
during the space of twenty years, than 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian sys- 
tems united have had during as many 
centuries. It unquestionably fixes a 
grand epoch in both the annals of 
science and the history of the progress 
of the human understanding. And 
every unprejudiced and competent 
judge will join us with pleasure in 
paying this grateful tribute of praise 


(that “envy dares not flattery call’) 


to the manes of the matchless founder 
of this noble system, “ That he, being 
undoubtedly the father of metaphysic 
as a science, and the discoverer as well 
as the first teacher of the doctrine of 
pure morality, and as no other man 
ever made or can ever make posterity 
so valuable a bequest, has a just right 
to be held the luminary of the learned 
world, and to bear the palm of science 
unrivalled perhaps for ever.’”* 





* Our philosophical and inquisitive readers 
will acquire much interesting information 
on the subjects of Kant’s writings and philo. 
sophy, in some elaborate articles in the 
« yclopedia Londinensis,”? under the arti- 
cles Kant, Loeic, Moras, METAPHYSICS, 
&c. from the pen, as we understand, of Mr. 
Wirgman, of St. James’s-street. There 
exists also, in English, an Elementary work, 
published by F. A. Nitsch, also an orthodox 


disciple of Kant’s,—Ebitor. 
G If 
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If it is a fact, that, objectively con- 
sidered, there cannot be but one (true) 
philosophy, and it is a stubborn fact, 
that Kant’s method of critical philo- 
sophising has totally overthrown all 
former philosophical systems, can any 
one. unacquainted with it, venture to 
dignify himself with the title of philo- 
sopher in the proper sense of the word ? 
If he presumes so to do, it must be 
through a happy ignorance indeed, and 
an overweening of self-flattery. ‘ Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool, than of 
him.” 

From what has already been said of 
Kant’s disposition of mind and deport- 
ment, it may be easily gathered, that 
he was by no means a cynic, or a 
snarling churlish teacher of virtue, and, 
though he was in some essential points 
a stoic, had not the least taint of seve- 
rity or moroseness. The austerity of 
the anachorete was not an ingredient 
in his composition,* and he neither 
lived in a tub like the currish recluse 
Diogenes, nor secluded himself from 
the world like a torpid monk, but was 
accustomed to frequent the best com- 
pany, of which he, by every endearing 
and interesting quality, was the very 
soul, and well aware, that “ happiness 
and true philosophy are of the social 
still, and smiling kind.’’+ Besides, he 
was constantly visite by all persons 
of rank, by all travellers of distinction, 
as well as by all men of eminence in 
every line, whom he, by his elegant 
hospitality, by his urbanity of manners, 
by his great knowledge of maukind, by 
his noble and enlarged sentiments be- 
traying the citizen of the world, and 
by his rich and edifying conversation 
on every topic, never failed to fill with 
admiration, from whom he always re- 
ceived the tribute of due esteem, and 
who were all proud of having had an 
opportunity of being in company and 
of conversing with so distinguished a 
character. 


Notwithstanding a very delicate con- 


— —~—--— 





_~ -~- -~— 





* He was always clean in bh 
neat in his dress, 
+ His societ 


is person, and 


. y Was courted by every body 
but particularly by sone English met ts 
setled in Koningsberg, for v, hom he had a 
great friendship, and with whom he asso- 
ciated in the most familiar manner, | 
He was of a little stature, his thorax or 
chest so narrow as scarce to leave room for 
the play of his lungs, and, when walkin 
alone, in a thoughiful mood, stooped — 
much, especially in the decline of life, , 


rchants 
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stitutional frame of body (for he was by 
no means gifted with corporal qualities 
as with those of the mind),* and a life 
passed in laborious study and intense 
meditation, for * painful thinking cor. 
rodes our clay,” he, by means of going 
to bed early, and of rising betimes, of 
constant occupation or employment, of 
temperance,t of regular exercise. on 
foot, of tranquillity of mind, of recrea- 
tion and of cheerful society, retained 
the use of his mental faculties, his intel- 
lectual activity and vigour, almost 
unimpaired till the age of seventy,* and 
had attained the advanced period of 
life of eighty years and upwards before 
he, on the 12th day of February in the 
year 1804, was seized with an apoplexy, 
which occasioned his speedy dissolu- 
tion, and numbered his freed spirit with 
the purified spirits that live for ever. 
On this melancholy occasion the 
whole city of Koningsberg, lamenting 
the decease of so excellent a man, by 
which they conceived, that they sus- 
tained a national and an irreparable 
loss, went into deep mourning, and 
people of all ranks, and of all ages in 
town and from the neighbourhood, be- 
wailing this sad catastrophe, and with 
settled sorrow in their countenances, 
flocked promiscuously to his interment, 
which was more like the pompous sepul- 
ture of a proud emperor, than the plait 
funeral of a humble philosopher. 


—— “ What boots it o’er thy hallow’d 
dust 


To heap the graven pile or laurel’d bust? 
Since by thy hands already rais’d on high, 
We see a fabric tow’ring to the sky.” 

The true criticism on his moral cha- 
racter, as well as the most sublime 
panegyric that can be made on his, is, 
that he earnestly and steadfastly endea- 
voured to practise what he professed, 
to make the moral law, the great com- 
prehensive or the universal rule of 
duty, the sole spring of his actions. 
For his life was, so to say, a comment 
or illustration to his pure doctrine, and 
almost exemplified it, or was led as 
nearly up to it, consequently he, by 
precept and by example, came as near 
the idea of a sage, or of a perfectly wise 
and virtuous man, as perhaps the frailty 
inherent in the human nature allows. 

In fine, it is easy to foretell, that a 





r . 
+ The only circumstance peculiar to Kant’s 


0 is, that he made but one meal a day, his 
“inner; a custom which, by the way, we do 
not think conducive to longevity. 

After which age his memory failed him. 


grateful 
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crateful posterity, edified and enlight- 
ened by the critical philosophy, and 
unbiassed by the jealousy or rivalry 
but too prevalent among contemporary 
authors, will, when Kant’s illiberal 
opponents and their superficial writings 
shall be buried in utter oblivion, and 


MSS. from the British Museum. 
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time shall have allayed envy, embalm 
him in their remembrance, and, actu- 
ated by a generous emulation only, not 
fail of acknowledging his great merit, 
of doing his invaluable works full jus- 
tice, and of bearing his memory due 
respect. 
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CXIII. 
CLAIMS made at the CORONATION of 
RICHARD II, 

T the coronation of Richard II. Ann. 
Dom. 1378, these services following by 
reason of ther tenures, were found and allowed 
of by the L. Steward. —John of Gant, the 
King’s eldest uncle, in-right of his Earldom 
of Leicester, claimed to be now steward of 
England, and as he was Duke of Lancaster, 
to beare the King’s sword,* called Curtana, 
and as Earl of Lincoln, to be that day carver 
to the King, which the King (finding his pe- 
titions just) allowed of. Whereupon he held 
the King’s hye Court of Stewardship the 
Thursday before the coronation, in the White- 
ball of the King’s Pallace at Westminster. 
And ther Thomus of Woodstock was admitted 
to exercise the office of constable of Eng. in 
right of his wife, one of the daughters and 
heirs of Humphrey de Bohun, E. of Hereford 

and Constable of England, 

Henry de Piercy, Lord Piercy, was, by 
writ authorised to exercise the place of mar- 
shall of England, for that time, saving to 
every one ther right, for that the claime 
which Margaret, daughter and heire of Tho- 
mas of Brotherton, late Earl of Norfolk and 
Marshall of England, laid thereunto, could 
not so sodainly be discussed. 

Robert de Veere; Earl of Oxford, though 
in minority, was allowed to have and use 
the office of chamberlain, and to the office 
of pouring out water for the King to wash 
with, when he went to meat at the coro- 
nation, . 

John Wiltshire, citizen of London, by rea- 
son of certaine tenements (a moytie of the 
manour of Heydon) claimed to hould a 
towele for the King to wipe with, when he 
Went to meat, which was found and allowed, 
and Edmond, Earle of Kent, appointed to 
serve as his deputy. 

Thomas Beauchampe, Earl of Warwick, 
claimed to beare the third sword of estate at 
the coronation, before the King, and to ex- 
ercise the office of Pantler, and to enjoy such 
fees as to the same belong. 

William Lord Furnivall, for his manour of 
Farnham and hamlet of Cere, claimed to 
support the King’s right arme when it held 





* At the coronation, the Earl of Derby was 


his deputy to beare the sword, and the Earl 
of Stafford to carve. 


_ allowed them. 


the sceptre royal therein, at the day of coro- 
nation, which, upon the King’s knighting of 
him, he was admitted to performe. 

Sir Jolin de Argenthew, by tenure of his 
manour of Wimondley in Hertfordshire, was 
to serve the King at his cup the day of his 
coronation, and for his fee to have that cup. 

Ann, late wife of John Hailings, Earle of 
Pembroke, for the manour of Ashole, in Nor- 
folk, was admitted by her deputy, Sir Thos. 
Blunt, to use the office of maperer, and to 
enjoy the fees thereof. 

Edmond, Earl of March, was assigned to 
carry the Kinge’s great gilt spurrs in place 
of John, the son of John de Hastings, late 
Earl of Pembroke, whose ancestor Willm. 
le Marshall held the same at the coronation 
of Edward II. but now by his nonage it was 
assigned as before. The said John claimed 
also to beare the second sword before the 
King for his castles and townes of Pembrook 
and Tenby, which was allowed and assigned 
to the said Earle of March. 

Richard, Earle of Arundell, for the manour 
of B. in Kent, was admitted to be chief 
butler at the coronation, for that (after the 
sale thereof) the Earle’s ancestors had exer- 
cised that office at coronations. 

The Lord Maior of London and the selected 
citizens, claimed ther several rights and were 
The Maior to attend in his 
own person as chief cupwaiter (charged with 
the cupboard royal) as well in the hall at 
dinner to serve the King with a cup of gold, 
and for his fees, to haue the said cup and 
a waterspout of gold thereunto belonging, 
when he took his leaue at night. The citi- 
zens to help the Lord Maior in his office of 
chief cupwaiter, and to minister or serve the 
Lords as well at dinner in the hall as in the 
chamber after dinner. 

Sir John Dimmock, Knight, in the right 
of Margaret, his wife, for the manour of 
Scrievelby, and Sr Baldwyn de Frieule, as 
cosin and next heire to Philip Marmion, by 
Lionesse, daughter of the said Philip, for the 
castle of Tamworth, in the county of War- 
wick, contended each of them to haue the 
office and fees* belonging to the K&g’s 





* The fees of the Champion are not here 
mentioned, but Speed says, the Champion is 
to haue one of the best horses of warr and 
caparisons that the King hath one saddle 
and compleat armour. 
champion 
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‘on upon that royall day, but Sr John 

yo better records was admitted for that 
e. 

William de Latimer and John, the son and 
heire of John Mowbray, of Asholme, the 
King’s ward, jointly petitioned at the same 
court to be admitted in the right of Willm. 
Beauchamp, of Bedford (whose lands the 
King held in right of his wardship, and 
Willm. de Latimer in bis own right), to haue 
the office of almoner at the coronation, and 
to enjoy the fees thereof. And Willm. de 
Latimer, was admitted as well for himselfe 
ns for the heire to exercise the same, and for 
his fee, to haue the siluer platters of almes, 
which stood before the King as he sat at his 
table upon that day. 

Richard Lyons, as tenant of the manour 
of L. which John de Lyster and his ancestors 
held by the service of making wafers for the 
King at the day of coronation, was accord- 
ingly therunto admitted. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports upon ther 
petition and claimes, were admitted to beare 
(and to haue for ther fees) the King’s canopy 
of cloth of gold (or of whatever stuff els it 
pleased the King) upon fower stands of siluer 
over the King’s head upon the day of coro- 
nation, and also to sit at meat in the hall 
at the hyest table on the King’s right hand. 

John Fitz John in the right of his wife 
shewed, that the manour of S. in Notting- 
hamshire, was holden of the King by the 
service of chief larderer at his coronation, 
and that Geoffrey Burdeleys did exercise the 
same at the coronation of Ed. 3. wherupon 
he was admitted to exercise it by himself 
and his deputy. 

Richard Herring, for the mannour of C. 
in the connty of Surrey, in the right of Agnes, 
his wife, claimed to be usher of the King’s 
chamber, but because that claime did no 
way concern the coronation of the King, he 


was left otherwise to pursue his interest if he 
s0 thought good. 
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Letter from Edinburgh on the Lanpina of 

the PRETENDER in 1745, 
SIR, Edinburgh, Sept. 3, 1745. 
As for this young man, that either his 
Christian Majesty or the Devil sent to divert 
us you say, he hath been as real a plague to 
me, us ever God sent to the Egyptians, for I 
have had no rest from him for these three 
weeks past. He landed in Scotland only 
accompanied with six gentlemen, of which 
number three only were soldiers, and not 
another in his company, yet he has been 
able to conjure up about three thousand 
Highlanders. Sir Jobn Cope went to meet 
him, but when they came in sight of each 
other, both of them, I believe, thought they 
might soon meet with better company, and 
Sit John chose a different road ; finding the 
ebels possessed of a very advantageous 
ground to attack him, he marched {safely on 
to Inverness, where I dare say he will be 
reinforced by a great number of friends for 


the government, which I understand the rebels 
dread, and their numbers have not been 
increased for some days past, and I fancy 
we shall soon hear of great desertions from 
that camp. The young ladies in this part of 
the world are mighty fond of this adventurer, 
because he is said to be young, strong, and 
handsome. I wish they were all in his camp 
to amuse him in a way less hurtful to society, 
than he meditates at present. The old 
women seem fonder of the religion than 
him, and we grave masters of families wish 
to preserve our liberty, laws, and wives to 
ourselves. There is so little news here to be 
depended upon, that it’s not worth while to 
send you the papers, but I shall oblige your 
orders in time coming. Iam, ~, , 

Bibl. Birch. 4205, 

CXV. 

An estimate of Queen Elizabeth’s diet 
for dinner, with the particular prices thereof; 
sum 61. Is. 5d. 8. d, 
Mutton 3 . - - 
Veale 3 - - - - 
Capons gr. 1 - - - 
Chickens 6 . - . 





Pigeons - = - e 
Partridge] - ~- ” 
Adders 1 - - - 


Collops and Eggs - ° 
Almes-dish 2s. Mutton - - 
Almes-dish Crop of Beef boyled, 
Crops - : - - 
Chines of Beefe 1 - ~ 
Pastell of Pork 1 . - 
Chines of Pork 1 - - 
Leg of Muttonl - - 
Young Veale - . 
Turkies 1 - © . 
Capons gr. 2 - - ” 
Pullets gr. 2 - - - 
Chickens 9 ° e e 
Pigeons 4 - ° ° 
Byttons2 « - « “ 
Cockes 7 - ° e 
Scutes 7 - ° ° 
Plows 7 ‘e © . « 
Teales 7 ° © e © 
Partridge 2 - ° ° 
Gr. Birds 10 - - - 
Larkes 20 - o - 
Phesants | . 
Conies 7 ° © 
Lambes] « e 
. e-way ° ° ‘ 
ullets gr. . ° 
} Chervilte . ° ‘ 
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Bake Meats 
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Butter, eggs, herbes, fruite, &c. 
and for dressing thesame - - 15 
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CXVI. 


Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Privy Seal, at Windsor, containing a 
Relation of the Dreadful Fire of London, 
Septemb. 2, 1666, written Five Days after 
it began. 

MY LORD, ' 

According to your command, I have taken 
a short prospect of this desolation : I was all 
over it yesterday, there’s not a house standing 
between Tower-dock and the Inner-Temple- 
hall, where it stayed; as likewise it stayed 
at Fetter-lane end in Fleet-street, so that the 
church and Clifford’s-inn are all safe: it 
burn’d up Fetter lane, on both sides, to near 
or at the Inn call’d the Mag-pye, and so 
Shoe-lane to near Holbourn, at Holbourn- 
bridge it stopp’d very miraculously ; but all 
up the Hill itconsum’d on both sides; Hosier- 
lane, on the left-hand, is most of it burnt. 
The Fire was again stopp’d at Pye-corner, 
but destroyed all in a straight line to Alders- 
gate, leaving the Lame-hospital and Little- 
Britain standing; but Christ-church con- 
sum’d: at Aldersgate it stayed, but it has 
burnt all to Coleman-street within the walls, 
except a few houses by Sion-college stand- 
ing; all Coleman-street burnt; but from 
Moregate to Broal-street secured by Lon- 
don-wall. Broad-street and Bishopsgate- 
street not burnt; but at the South-end at 
Leadenhall the Fire had a check, which 
sav’d all that end of the town towards 
Aldgate. Gracious-street consum’d, and so 
down Fanchurch-street to New Mark-lane: 
Nothing on Tower-hill standing but Barkin- 
church. 

All within this compass, both houses, halls, 
churches, exchange, prisons, and all wood 
and lead consum’d, to the amazement of the 
beholders, it’s so prodigious. We talk of 
fire-balls and fooleries, but sober men find 
nothing in it but the immediate hand of 
God; yet I fear we have been too cruel to 
some French and Dutch; God fit us for 


whatsoever he is pleased to lay upon us, and _- 


then all is welcome that he sends. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your honour’s most obedient servant, 
London, Sept. 8, 1666. Mart. CLIFForD. 
Lansdown. 
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CXVII. 

Letter from Marshal villars io Mary Queen 
Dowager of James II. relative to the 
Old Pretender. 

( Translation.) 
MADAM, 

I would not presume to take the liberty of 
sending your Majesty any news of the King 
your son, till I had the honour to attend him 
and study his behaviour, and as your Majesty 
has most just reason to expect all manner 
of satisfaction from him, I cannot deny 
myself the honor of assuring your Majesty, 
that never was seen in so young a Prince so 
much wisdom, so great an attention to please, 
such an extraordinary politeness, and so 
ardent a desire to inform himself in every 
particular, that in a word all the quality 
that denote an accomplisht Prince centers in 
him. To be sincere, Madam,.I am charmed, 
and esteem myself very happy in the honour 
I have to entertain him sometimes. As for 
the journeys the King has been pleased to 
make of late were too fatiguing to be per- 
formed all on horseback, I mean made too 
fatiguing for me, the King, for his part, is 
never tired. I had the honour to wait on 
him in my coach, where conversation is less 
interrupted, and I took the freedom not to 
discourse him as is usual with great Princes, 
and in reality Madam, the goodness with 
which he was most willing to listen, the good 
sense and understanding that appeared in his 
answers surprized me. 1 am insuch extacy, 
that I can no longer forbear taking the 
liberty of acquainting your Majesty there- 
with. I most humbly beg the favour, that 
your Majesty will be pleased to give me 
orders in whatever relates to his service, I 
hope you will be thoroughly persuaded, that 
I shall esteem it as one of the greatest hap- 
pinesses of my life, and a perpetual glory to 
be able to give your Majesty a proof of the 
profound respect and absolute veneration, 
with which I have the honour to be, Madam, 

Your Majesty’s most humble and most 
obedient servant, M. VILLARS, 

“ For Mr. Netherfield, in St. 

Martin’s Street, at Mr. 

Fical’s, a Surgent, next 

door to the French Per- 

JSumers,” Bibl. Birch. 419}. 
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INSTANCES of INDIAN GENIUS. 
By Joun Dunne, Esq. 


I WAS at Frankfort, in the state of 
Kentucky, says a writer in the Pe- 
tersburg Intelligencer, in December 
1805, when upwards of thirty Indian 
chiefs from the nations who reside upon 
this Missouri and the Mississippi, ar- 
rived on their way to a visit to Presi- 
dent Jefferson. Among these chiefs 
was a young Sac, between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age. It was the 


first time he had ever been in a white 
settlement ; and previous to his coming 
to St. Louis, had never even seen a 
mortal but the natives of his woods, 
His stature was five feet ten and one 
half inches. The proportion of his 
limbs was equal to that of those ex- 
quisite models of art which the genius 
of antiquity has left as a standard for 
modern taste. His complexion, and 


the skin of his body, although not so 
fair as the Osages (who are as white “ 
the: 
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the natives of the United States), were 
not near so dark as the other Indians. 
His eves were entirely destitute of that 
dark ferocity which is a general cha- 
racteristic of the Indian tribes. They 
were quick and penetrating, and at the 
same time had that placid regard which 
always fascinates and attracts attention. 
His face, it is true, was painted; but even 
in this he displayed a taste uncommon 
to savages. The colours were laid on, 
and blended together with all the art 
and delicacy of a theatrical performer. 
i never beheld a youth who seemed so 
much to realise that picture, which the 
pen of Xenophon has drawn of young 
Cyrus, when residing with his grand- 
father Astyages. But the mental ta- 
lents of this youthful Sac far surpassed 
the charms of his person. 

The astonishing powers of memory 
he possessed I discovered in the follow- 
ing manner: [ was curious to know in 
what manner he would pronounce the 
words of different languages, and to 
ascertain what language of those which 
I understood, the organs of his speech 
were best adapted to express. Upon read- 
ing several lines of English, | was sur- 
prised to find he repeated the same im- 
mediately after me, without the mis- 
take of a single word. To determine 
whether this was the effect of memory 
alone, I took up a volume of the minor 
Greek poets, and read twenty lines of 
Bion’s epitaph on the death of Adonis, 
The sonorous melody for which this 
little poem is so remarkable, was the 
cause of my selecting it. He recited 
the twenty lines after me with an error 
of only four words. This was a spe- 
cimen of memory which I believe few 
of the best Greek scholars can boast of. 
being able to recite twenty lines of 
Greek verse froma single reading, | 
next read twenty lines from the pastoral 
of Virgil. He had more difficulty in 
recollecting these. However, after se- 
veral repetitions, he accomplished it, 
f now made a trial of English poetry, 
and read the same number of lines 
from the first book of Pope's transla- 
tion from the Iliad. These he recol- 
lected after twice reading. The most 
remarkable circumstance was. that he 
recited all those lines of Greek. Latin 
and English the next day, without any 
practice in the meantime. The talent 
he possessed for communicating his 
ideas, as well as for receiving others’, 
was also extraordinary. Although he 
Was as much astranger to the English 
language, as the language of the Sacs 
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was foreign to me; yet, after the first day, 
we experienced no difficulty in exchang- 
ing with each other our sentiments upon 
all subjects.--He remained in Frankfort 
seven or eight days, during which time 
I made it my business to enjoy exclu- 
sively his company. The Kentucky 
legislature was then in session; and 
there were several interesting argu- 
ments between Mr.Clayand Mr.Grundy, 
upon the policy of Bank establishments, 
but I could neither listen to the elo- 
quence of the one, nor the logical rea- 
soning of the other. 

The conversation and remarks of 
this Indian youth, whom the God of 
our nature seemed to have inspired, 
not only afforded me more pleasure, 
but more instruction. Were I to name 
any period of my life in which I have 
enjoyed true felicity, I should have no 
hesitation in fixing on those few days 
which I spent with this Indian. I 
have seldom met with an artist who 
had a more refined taste, or a more ac- 
curate eye in sketching the beauties of 
nature, than he had. Although it was 
in the month of December, yet the 
weather was uncommonly dry and 
mild; and we amused ourselves some 
hours each day in delineating the pic- 
turesque scenery with which Frankfort 
is surrounded. The observations and 
remarks which he made in our walks 
were such as might have been expected 
from one conversant with the works of 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, or Claude de 
Lorrain. The interest which I felt for 
this extraordinary youth induced me 
to make an application to Mr. Jefferson, 
expressive of my desire that he should 
be retained in the United States, and 
educated at some respectable seminary. 
—The president was pleased to favour 
me with an answer upon the subject, 
concurring with me in the same wish, 
but stating that from the unfortunate 
circumstauce of several of the Sacs 
having died on their visit to Washing- 
ton, it was thought proper that he and 
his surviving companions should be 
restored to their native country. They 
returned by a different route from 
Kentucky, so that I never had an op- 
portunity of seeing him again. 


THE SOLITARY HUNTER. 
A Serious Tale of the Indians. 
By Joun Dunne, Esq. 

(Concluded from No. 320. p. 520.) 
From day to day, with fresh delight, 
the intercourse of ‘the sufferers was re- 
newed. Having gained strength, the 
emaciated 
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emaciated prisoner was at length in- 
duced to clamber up the sides of his 
cavern, to enjoy the warmth of the sun. 
His ghastly looks and matted hair en- 
caged the humanity of his sister. She 
separated the clotted knots with which 
his locks were entangled, and removed 
the clammy concretions that mantled 
on his forehead; he returned to his 
abode of darkness relieved by her kind 
offices, and she awaited the approach of 
night with redoubled apprehensions, 
Her husband returned; he surveyed 
her by the light of the fire—he scruti- 
nized her looks—he examined her 
trembling hands; he observed her fin- 
gers stained with an unusual red; she 
sunk down in an agony of despair. 
She was only roused from it to behold 
the severed head of her brother, the 
victim of her kindness, in the hands of 
his murderer, suspended by his long 
red hair, and yet palpitating with life. 
She instinctively rushed forward to the 
spot ; the murderer vanished, terrified 
at the approach of awoman. The air 
resounded with his screams. The 
moon, as he fled, discovered his frantic 
and savage course through the clearings 
of the woods, till at length he was bu- 
ried in the thickets. There still might 
be heard the resoundings of the trees, 
which he wounded as he passed along 
with the brandished head. He at 
length struck a hollow tree, the object 
of his search, when hurling the head 
with its fiery tresses, to a great height 
in the air, with a well-directed aim, it 
was lodged in its descent in the trunk 
of an ancient oak hollowed by light- 
ning. He then, with wolf-like yells, 
announced his approaching change, and 
alding to his nature what alone was 
wanting, the shape and figure-of a wolf, 
took his range with the other beasts of 
the forest. The extreme of torture 
with which his wife had been harrowed, 
abated by degrees in its agonies, as she 
lay extended near the body of her bro- 
ther: till, exhausted by suffering, she 
gradually sunk into repose. She awoke 
composed ; the objects around her re- 
newed her tortures. The same instinct 
which led her to the spot at first, now 
forced her to abandon it; and she 
sought a shelter from the horror it pre- 
sented, in the deepest recesses of the 
woods. The sense of pain from the 
wounds of obstructing brambles first 
roused her, the frownings of the ravines 
and precipices awed her, the weakness 
produced by fatigue and hunger suc- 
ceeded in recalling her distracted 
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thoughts to the contemplation of her 
sad condition. Thrown on a_ bank, 
exhausted and hopeless, a distant noise 
attracted her. As it seemed to break 
in articulate sounds, she turned round 
towards the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeded; she listened—she arose—she 
advanced—she paused—she advanced 
with a precipitated step ; and reeognised 
the voice of her wretched brother. The 
surprise operating on her enfeebled 
mind, she forgot for the moment the 
dreadful catastrophe she had just wit- 
nessed, and believed him still alive, 
unmutilated. Her illusion was de- 
stroyed by hearing a narration of the 
melancholy truth. The voice from the 
hollow oak directed her where to find 
berries. She eat, and was refreshed. 
She ascended to the hollow of the tree, 
where the head was inclosed, and let- 
ting down a cord of twisted bark, drew 
it forth with a mixture of horror and 
delight. She placed it in her bosom ; 
it became her counsellor; it purveyed 
for her subsistence; it directed her 
course: it indicated her places of rest. 
When they halted, she placed it in 
some elevated place, on a bed of moss, 
where it seemed to taste repose ; when 
they journeyed, its consolations charm- 
ed away fatigue; and it watched over 
her during the season of darkness. Its 
power among the forest tribes’ was 
wonderfully manifested. By the di- 
rections it gave her, she placed it upon 
some stock or decayed branch, in the 
neighbourhood of those beaten paths 
by which the deer and caribou are ae- 
customed to pass. Its imitations of 
their calls invited their approach. A 
powerful fascination drew them to the 
spot: and the victim marked out for a 


- repast, fell instantly dead, penetrated 


by the glances of the head, each one of 
which had the power to kill. 

The storm was now passed over, and 
a better worid seemed to open through 
the separating clouds. The wants of 
hunger supplied, the fears of danger va- 
nished, and a composure hitherto never 
experienced by this woman since her 
marriage, rendered her situation com- 
paratively enviable. It, however, fell 
far short of the fancied charms of so- 
ciety, heightened by privation, and al- 
most present to her senses. The cheer- 
ful buzz of the village, the labours of 
the field sweetened by the converse of 
her companions, love, friendship, the 
endearing domestic ties, the sports, the 
pastimes, the thousand delights of so- 
cial life, all rushed upon her mind, 


how 
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now relieved from the pressure of ur- 
gent suffering ; and rendered the uni- 
formity of her mode of living at first 
irksome. and in the end insupportable. 
She could not conceal her distractions 
from her quick-sighted companion. 
He endeavoured to amuse her by varied 
conversation, by recitals of adventures 
real or imagined; he furnished her 
with the most palatable food; made 
her drink from the sweetest springs 5 
and led her through the fairest tracts 
of the forest; but all was in vain. 
Did he shew her the beauties of the 
wilderness, she was blind ; did he warn 
her of the dangers of the frequented 
village, he spoke to the winds. Finding 
her thoughts distracted almost to the 
pitch of alienation, he resolved to in- 
dulge her in her wishes. And bending 
their course towards a place of human 
resort (which they did under his guid- 
ance), he found, by degrees, her usual 
composure return. He availed himself 
of the change to impress her mind with 
what he deemed three necessary truths: 
—that his counsels were essential to ex- 
tricate her from the perils which might 
await her; that sheshould avoid too strict 
a connexion with seeming, but untried 
friends ; and above all, that she should 
conceal his head from the view of all 
mortals; upon the observance of which 
last injunction more especially, the fate 
of both depended. She clasped the 
friendly head still closer to her bosom ; 
and associating it with her heart, pro- 
ceeded first by doubtful, and then beaten 
paths, through opening forests of sweet 
maples, ending in cultivated fields co- 
vered with corn, to the centre of a spa- 
cious village, where every thing she 
had dreamt of seemed to be realized. 
She was accosted with kindness by the 
inhabitants; she was offered refresh- 
ment and accepted it; the kindness of 
her cementing manners engaged the 
affections of some of her own sex ; who, 
after some moments repose, led her to 
a numerous assembly, before one of the 
war-chief’s houses, where the women 
were engaged in play; she resolved 
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merely to gratify her curiosity, by-ob- 
ae the Ais who had ‘already 


so far proceeded, that the interest was 
become lively; some of them hayi 

lost their girdles, broaches, rings, an 
other ornaments. Observing that the 
game was familiar to her, she deviated 
from her resolution so far as to stake 
some trinkets which she still found 


hanging about her, on the success of — 3 


the female friends who had so kindly 
conducted her to the place ; till. enter- 
ing with warmth into the passions of 
the players, she sat down in the circle, 
and became herself one of the most 
conspicuous.” She resolved, however, 
to indulge herself only for a moment; 
but finding her first attempt unsuc- 
cessful, and wishing to repair it, as she 
was preparing herself for a second dis. 
play with redoubled ardour, she disen- 
gaged her mantle so far as to discover 
the fatal head. All was now murmur 
and astonishment. She arose in con 
fusion ; the head dropped from her 
bosom. She in vain attempted to re- 
gain it. Down the declivity of the hill it 
descended, rolling on with an increased 
rapidity, till it was received into the 
river that flowed below. There again 
her frantic exertions to recover it 
proved still unavailing. For, by those 
who anxiously contemplated the spec- 
tacle, the head was observed, as she 
approached it, gradually to assume the 
form of a bird, since seldom seen, save 
as the forerunner of calamity, whose 
dusky plumage is surmounted with a 
tufted crown of red feathers: while the 
unfortunate pursuer became herself 
transformed into that species of water- 
fowl since vulgarly denominated the 
black-duck—a species so despised, that 
it is never sought after, but to be de- 


voured as food, and that only in seasons 
of extreme famine. 


* The women have seven different games 
of chance or sleight, which they practice; 
among the sedentary games, the most com- 
mon is a game of chance with peach or 
plum-stones, party coloured by art. 
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ACCOUNT of JAVA, 
(From the Gazette de Bourbon.) 
AVA was discovered in 1595. by 
QF the Hollanders. It is one of the 
largest of the Sunda islands, extendine 
from 105° 11/ to 114° 33° of east longi- 
tude from Greenwich. Its latitude is 







about 5° 52’ south. The Indian Ocean 
washes its eastern and southern sides, 
and it is separated from the Isle of Su- 
matra by the Streights of Sunda, which, 
in the narrowest part, are not above 
14 miles in width. 
Bali, about 2 miles wide, separates it 
from 


The Streight of 
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from the island of that name. Java is 
about 140 miles from Borneo, and 260 
or more from New Holland. 

Its greatest length is 575 miles, 60 to 
adegree. Its breadth varies from 45 
to 117 miles. The whole island is en- 
compassed with a great number of 
smaller ones. Madura, the largest, is 
separated from Java by a streight a mile 
over, Where narrowest. 

At the time of its discovery, Java 
was in subjection to a single sovereign. 
Ata period still more remote, the island 
was divided into two nearly equal parts, 
each of which had its chief or prince; 
this distribution into two districts is 
still in use, under the name of the 
East and West Districts. It is only 
the eastern part that, properly speak- 
ing, takes the name of Java. The two 
parts are separated by the River Losari. 
All the northern and western parts, to- 
gether with some interior districts, and 
the Island of Madura, are subject to 
Europeans ; the part which still re- 
mains to the natives is subdivided into 
two sovereignties—that of the Susuhu- 
nan, or Emperor of Java, who resides 
at Surakerta, on the river of that name; 
and of the Sultan, who resides at Yga- 
kerta, on the south coast, in the pro- 
vince of Matarem. These provinces are 
the richest and most fertile inthe island. 

The principal port of Java is Sura- 
baya, at the entrance of the Streight 
of Madura, The port of Batavia is the 
next most considerable. 

A chain of mountains runs through 
the whole length of the island. Their 
height varies from 5 to 12 thousand 
feet above the sea. At the foot of 


Mount Sumbing are-three large volea-- 


noes ; there are also a number of others 
in the island. 

The rivers are for the most part na- 
vigable. The largest is named Solo; 
it will carry vessels of from 50 to 100 
tons, and sometimes 200. Some beau- 
tiful lakes are found on the mountains; 
they generally occupy the craters of 
extinguished volcanoes. 

THE SUGAR-CANE. 
(From the Annales Maritimes et Colo- 
niales.) 

To this day, it is not exactly known 
what country the sugar-cane was ori- 
ginally imported from; however, it is 
generally believed, that it came from 
the East Indies. Either in the 12th or 
13th century, it was transplanted into 
Sicily; from thence it was taken to the 
Island of Madeira, then ‘recently disco- 
vered by the Portuguese, where it was 
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propagated, and the product was very 
successful. About the same time, the 
Spaniards introduced the cane into the 
Canary Islands. Attempts were made 
to plant it in Provence, but they did 
not succeed. , 

In the beginning of the 17th century, 
France had no sugar but what came 
from Madeira and the Canaries, but 
towards the end of the century, the 
English had monopolised this article of 
trade, and all the north of France was 
in general supplied with sugar from 
England. 

From the Canary Islands, the cane 
was conveyed to the American conti- 
nent and islands, and afterwards to 
Madagascar, to the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, to Ceylon and Manilla, 
and, at length, even to Otaheite. The 
sugar-cane is propagated by grains or 
seed. 

There are several varieties of this 
plant; among others, three different 
species are cultivated in the Moluccas. 
The first of these is white, with a thin 
bark, and knots, at spaces five fingers 
in length; it is very productive both 
of juice and sugar. The second species 
is of a reddish colour; its knots lie 
nearer together; the bark is hard, and 
the product of sugar less considerable, 
but sweeter. In the third species, the 
stalk is not above an inch thick; the 
bark is thin, the flutings are green, the 
knots very distant. This last has a 
very sweet taste, and yields a very 
great quantity of sugar. The inhabit- 
ants of Java have numerous plantations 
of it. All the three grow ripe in nine 
or ten months time. , 
FALL of the GLACIER of the WEISS- 

HORN. (Revue Encyclopédique.) 

The village of Randa is situated 
about six leagues above Vispach, on 
the south or right branch of the valley 
of Vispach, commonly known under 
the name of the Valley of St. Nicolas, 
The village is about 2400 feet from the 
right bank of the Visp, on the steep 
declivity of a hill composed of frag- 
ments, the stony ground of which has 
been converted by the industry of the 
inhabitants of Randa into pastures. 
Opposite to this hill is another of the 
same nature, above which are the rocks 
covered by the Glacier of Randa; the 
highest summit of which, called the, 
Weisshorn, is elevated about 9000 feet 
above the village. The breadth of the 


valley at the height of the village 
( wey | 250 feet above the river) is 


On 


about half-a mo, | 
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On the 27th of December, 1819, about 
six o’clock in the morning, towards the 
eastern and very steep side of the high- 
est summit of the Weisshorn, a part of 
the glacier became loose, fell with a 
noise like thunder on the mass of ice 
below, and announced, by the most 
dreadful crash, the ravages with which 
the valley was threatened. At the mo- 
ment when the snow and ice struck on 
the lower mass of the glacier, the cler- 
gyman of the place and some other 

rsons june a strong light, which, 
owever, immediately vanished, and 
every thing was again enveloped in the 
darkest night. A frightful hurricane, 
occasioned by the pressure of the air, 
instantly succeeded, and in a moment 
spread the most tremendous devasta- 
tion. The fall of the glacier itself did 
not hurt the village, but the hurricane 
which it occasioned was so powerful, 
that it threw mill-stones several toises 
up the mountain, tore up by the roots 
distant larch trees of the largest size ; 
threw blocks of ice of four cubic feet 
over the village a distance of half a 
league; it tore off the top of the stone 
belfry, levelled several houses with the 
ground, and carried thetimbers of others 
more than a quarter of a league beyond 
the village into the forest. Eight goats 
were whirled from a stable to the dis- 
tance exceeding 100 toises; and it is 
remarkable that one of them was found 
alive. More than a quarter of a league 
above the valley, the barns opposite 
the glacier are seen stripped of their 
roofs. 

_On the whole, nine houses in the 
village are totally destroyed, and the 
other thirteen more or less damaged ; 
eighteen granaries, eight small dwell- 
ings, two mills, and seventy-two barns 
are destroyed, or irreparably injured. 
Of twelve persons who were buried in 
this catastrophe, ten are still living ; 
one was taken out dead, and the twelfth 
has not yet been found. 

The avalanche, formed of a mixture 
of snow, ice, and stones, covers the 
fields and the pasturages situated below 
the villages for the length of at least 
2400 feet, and extends in breadth about 
ard feet. The mass which has fallen 

ures on an 5 . 
height. average 150 feet in 


The damage ji : 
about 20.000 mee.” oo ae 


It is remarkable, that som 
the other side below the Kage 
were almost covered with the frag- 
ments, were thereby protected from the 
icane, and escaped uninjured ; but 
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what is much more extraordinary, js, 
that only two persons lost their lives, 
though some families were carried away 
with their houses, and buried under 
the ruins and drifted snow. The prompt 
assistance afforded by the clergyman, 
who did not suffer personally, and of 
the two sextons, who escaped, contri- 
buted to save several persons. 

It is not the first time that sucha 
disaster has befallen the village of 
Randa. In 1636, it was destroyed by 
a similar avalanche, when 36 persons 
lost their lives. It is said that at the 
time the whole glacier of the Weisshorn 
had fallen down. Two other less consi- 
derable falls happened in 1736 and 1786, 
but not precisely in the same place. 
ART of PRESERVING VEGETABLE and 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 

The processes hitherto made use 
of, for the conservation of alimentary 
substances, is reducible to two princi- 
ples, desiccation and the use of corrective 
means. Correctives, when accurately 
considered, seem chiefly employed in 
overpowering the fluid parts of the 
same, so that the art of preventing pu- 
trefaction is, perhaps, in most cases, 
only the art of managing desiccation 
in the most profitable manner. 

Among the methods resorted to for 
accelerating dessication, one in most 
common use is the action of fire and 
smoke, as applied both to flesh and fish. 
In like manner, sugar, sea-salt (muriate 
of soda,) alcohol, acids, exert their 
action, chiefly in absorbing humidity, 
for which they have a sort of velement 
appetency. Salt, in but small quanti- 
ties, only hastens putridity ; and Par- 
mentier has observed, that in proportion 
to its purity, or its tendency to attract, 
in a less degree, the aqueous vapours of 
the atmosphere, will it be of service 
when in use for thepreservation of meat. 
But when the desiccation is effected 
by air alone, or by the addition of ab- 
sorbent materials, the dried substances 
necessarily lose some of their native 
qualities, and in the second case they 
acquire new properties more’ or less 
disagreeable, 

A consideration of these inconveni- 
ences led M, a, several years ago, 
to contrive an bring to perfection 
another mode of process. He inclosed 
the substances within glass vessels very 
closely shut up, and submitted them to 
the action of boiling water, in a balneum 
marie, fora time varying with each 
substance, This ingenious process pto- 
duced a kind of vacuum, and was 80 
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very successful, that M. Appert received 
an honourable recompence for it, on 
the part of the French Government. 

Messrs. Maugé, Sedillot,and Pelletier, 
have more recently communicated, on 
the same subject, some papers to the 
Institute. 

They admit that the pyroligneous 
acid forms the basis of this new process; 
which, it is well known, is competent 
of itself, to prevent corruption, but it 
gives the tinge of smoke to flesh meat, 
with a strong portion of acidity.— 
Doubtless the Pyroligneous acid is the 
basis ; for experiments made by Mr. W. 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, prove its powers 
in this way. 

This acid, the product of the distilla- 
tion of wood, is now well known in 
Britain as an article of commerce, and 
in its native state is a liquid of a white 
wine colour, possessing a strong acid 
slightly astringent taste, combined with 
an empy-reumatic smell. When this 
acid is allowed to remain in a state of 
rest for eight or ten days, tar of a black 
colour subsides, and the acid is then 
comparatively transparent. To purify 
it further, it undergoes the process of 
distillation, by which it is freed from a 
still greater portion of the tar with which 
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it is combined, and it is thus rendered 
still moretransparent. But though the 
process of distillation is repeated with- 
out end, it will never be freed from the 
volatile oil with which it is combined, 
and which is the cause of theempyreuma 
constantly combined with it. 

From the above sketch of the quali- 
ties of this acid, it may be perceived 
that it contains the same properties 
for the preservation of animal mate 
ters from putrefaction that the smokin 
them by wood does, which is practis 
at present by the most barbarous na- 
tions, and which has been handed down 
from the remotest ages of antiquity. 

In the curing of red herrings in this 
country, the fish, after being freed from 
the gut, are partially salted, and then 
suspended by the eye-holes on rods of 
wood, in a house constructed for the 
purpose, on the floor of which fires of 
wood are lighted, and kept burning 
night and day with a smothered heat, 
until it is ascertained that the herrings 
are fully cured. If red herrings were 
as fully salted as those which are cured 
in the common manner for white her- 
rings, the fish would be disagreeable 
from excess of salt, and would not pos- 
sess the requisite flavour. 
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THE CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
A’ account of several of the most 
important Culinary Vegetables 
of the interior of the Russian empire, 
with remarks upon their cultivation, 
and their application to the purposes of 
life, was read by William Howison, 
M.D., on the 4th March, 1819. | 
I. The Russian Cucumber,—a small 
smooth species for salting. 

The cucumber is a vegetable con- 
sumed in large quantities by the 
native Russians, as also by foreigners 
settled in the country, both during the 
summer, in its recent state, and 
when artificially preserved during the 
winter. It is cultivated in great pro- 
fusion in the fields, wholly in the open 
air, during the short but warm summer 
of Russia, and in the public-kitchen 
garden ground surrounding the great 
towns. It is, in general, planted in 
pS rows, along with cabbage,—a 
cabbage and a cucumber plant placed 
alternately constituting the row. The 
cucumber is also to met with in 
abundance, in the gardens of the better 
class of peasantry, throughout the vil- 
lages of the interior; and in those of 


the higher orders sometimes in the 
open air, at other times under glass, 
which is remarkably cheap in Russia, 
as it pays little or no duty. 

The Russian cucumber differs, in 
many respects, from that of Great Bri- 
tain. The leaf, and whole plant in 
general, are much smaller and con- 
tracted; the fruit, when it has attained 
its full growth, is short, thick, contain- 
ing agreat quantity of juice and pulp 
matter; and from these last-mention 
qualities, is much better adapted for 
salting, (theonly way in which the cu- 
cumber is preserved during the winter 
throughout Russia), than the common 
cucumber of this country. 

For winter’s use, the cucumber is 
preserved in salt, as already noticed ; 
and, prepared in that way, it forms an 
excellent cooling article of diet, which 
is not only consumed in great quantity 
by the lower classes, but is also daily 
to be met with at the tables of the no- 
bility, and of foreigners of every de- 
scription settled in the country. Be- — 
fore those salted are eaten, the thin 

reen-coloured outer skin is removed 
y the knife, when the interior is found 
remarkably pulpy, juicy, and —— 
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to the taste. The liquid which is ac- 
cumulated around them in great quan- 
tity, which is charged with the salt, 
and with the soluble portion of the ve- 

etable matter, and which fills thecasks 
in which the cucumbers are preserved, 
is not unpleasant to the taste, and is 
used by the native Russians as a gentle 
cooling laxative in fever, about a tum- 
bler to a dose. 

In two or three months the cucum- 
bers are fit for use, and are brought to 
the table entire, floating among the 
juice and leaves which surround them 
whilst in the cask. In Russia, they sel- 
dom appear at table until the month of 
November or December, when the win- 
ter has completely set in, as they must 
remain in the cask for two or three 
months, in a cold place, from the time 
that their preparation is first set agoing, 
until they are ready for use, in order 
that the salt and water may have suffi- 
cient time to act upon the vegetable mat- 
ter of the cucumber, and of the various 
species of leaves employed in their pre- 
paration. A Russian will often eat 
several of the cucumbers, salted in the 
above mentioned manner, during the 
course of a meal; and no bad effect is 
ever known to arise from their use. 

Il. Moscow Early Yellow Turnip. 

This is a small flat-bottomed turnip, 
with a short thin tail or root issuing 
from its centre, with firm dense reddish 
coloured flesh. It is produced in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow, and in the Crimea, 

lil. Narva Yellow Turnip. 

The turnip inall its different varieties 
is a vegetable used in considerable quan- 
tity as an article of food by the Russian 
peasantry, in the various governments 
of the interior. They particularly use 
the small species of yellow turnip above 
described, as having a fine dense red- 
dish coloured flesh, with a completely 
flat bottom or under surface, and a 
small reot issuing from its centre. It 
is known amongst the British residents 
in Russia, by the name of the Moscow 
Yellow Turnip, as it is peculiar to that 
part of the Russian Empire. When 
cooked, and prepared for table, it is re- 
markably rich and well-flavoured. The 
santly to be tact with ie ene, 

me a: in the garden of 

the 00r, and in some of the southern 
districts of the empire, it is to be 
a growing in its wild or original 
brad = spay apne not boil their 
: 0 our's; they either 
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eat them in a half raw state, cut down 
into small pieces, in their stews or 
soups, or roast them, covered well over 
with the fir wood or birch tree ashes 
of their stoves, in the manner in which 
children often roast potatoes in Scot- 
land. This mode of cooking adds 
rreatly to their taste and flavour, by 
vivian off the superfluous watery par- 
ticles. 
LV. Variegated Cabbage. 

Brought by Krusenstern, the Russian 
circumnavigator, from the Islands of the 
South Sea, and since that time culti- 
vated in Russia. ! 

The common yellow-hearted cabbag 
is a vegetable also consumed in great 
quantity by the native Russians, both 
during the summer, and _ artificially 
preserved during the winter months.— 
To supply them with a sufficient quan- 
tity of these, large fields are planted in 
the manner formerly mentioned, when 
speaking of the cucumbers, in the 
neighbourhood of all the great towns 
and villages. During the summer they 
consume the cabbage in its natural 
state, either half raw in the form of 
soups, or slightly boiled. And in order 
to preserve it for winter’s consumption, 
during which period by far the greatest 
quantity is used, the Russians cause It 
to undergo the process of partial fer- 
mentation, or form what is denominated 
sour-krout. 

Every Russian family, from that of 
the boor to the nobleman, as also the 
foreigner settled in the country, for 
the supply of their numerous native 
servanis as well as themselves, lay in 
their stock of cabbage, or make their 
sour-krout, about the month of Octo- 
ber, before the setting in of the winter 
frost, and prepare it in the following 
manner: They take a large strong- 
made wooden vessel, or cask, with which 
every family is furnished, in resem- 
blance of the salt-beef cask of the Scotch 
farmers,capableof containing as much as 
is sufficient for the winter’s consump- 
tion of the family. They then gradu- 
ally break down or chop the cabbage, 
deprived entirely of the loose outside 
green leaves, into very small pieces, be- 
ginning with one or two cabbages at 
the bottom of the cask, and adding 
others at intervals, pressing and rub- 
bing them by means of a wooden spade, 
against the sides of the cask, when they 
crumble as it were into a rough unequal 
powder, until the vessel is nearly full. 
They then place a heavy weight upon 
the top of it, and allow it to stand near 
to 
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to the peach stove, or any oilier warm 
place, for four or five days, by which 
time it will have undergone fermenta- 
tion, and be ready for use. Whilst the 
cabbage is passing through the process 
of fermentation now mentioned, a very 
disagreeable heavy fetid acid smell is 
exhaled from it; and this is strongly 
perceptible to the olfactory nerves of a 
person passing near the outside of the 
house in which the preparation of the 
sour-krout is going on. They then re- 
move the cask to a cool situation, and 
keep it always covered up. Aniseeds 
are strewed among the layers of the cab- 
bage during its preparation, and they 
communicate a peculiar flavour to the 
sour-krout at an after period. 

In the boiling of the sour-krout, and 
preparation of it for the use of the table, 
two hours are the least period which 
they allow it to be on the fire, and it 
forms an excellent, nutritious, and at 
the same time agreeable antiscorbutic 
for winter use. For the greater part of 
the year, this article, in one form or ano- 
ther, supplies a daily dish to the table 
of the Russian peasant. It may be made 
use of, forming a separate dish by it- 
self, made into soup, or along with 
boiled animal food. 

V.and VI. Large Black Russian Ra- 

dish, and Large White Radish. 

All classes of Russians, but particu- 
larly the lower orders, are remarkably 
fond of both these species of radish, 
and make use of great quantities of 
them. They cut them into circular 
slices, about an hour before they are 
going to eat them, and strew salt upon 
them in order to alleviate and destroy 
their acrimony and pungency. When 
the hour has expired, they 
water which has collected about them 
during that time, remove them to a 
clean plate, and then bring them to 
table. The boors consume along with 
them immense quantities of black rye 
bread and salt. 

VII. and VIII. Large Round dark- 
green Water Melon, with red flesh ; 
Large Spotted Russian Water Melon, 
with yellow flesh,—Natives of the 
coasts of the Black Sea. 

The different species of water melon, 
or arbouse, are cultivated in surprising 
quantities in the southern parts of the 
Russian Empire, from the Don to the 
Ural, and particularly along the banks 
of the Volga, and their cultivation re- 
prs but little trouble. They only 
thrive in the open air, however, to the 
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52d degree of south latitude. The 
melon gardens in the above mentioned 
parts of the empire, from their exten- 
sive size, might rather be called fields ; 
they are surrounded with nothing more 
than a slight fence, just sufficient te 
keep off cattle, and are divided into 
long beds, between which, in the ori- 
ental style, little channels are raised or 
cut in tne clay for watering the plants ; 
and, for this purpose, the gardens are 
always laid out contiguous to a pool, or 
to running water. The melon comes 
early forward; and with little pains, 
the fruit is brought to an extraordinary 
size. They are treated with scarcely 
more care than the most vulgar field 
fruits, and yet, in every field, there are 
melons to be found weighing thirty 
pounds, and which, in point of succu- 
lence and mild flavour, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

The water-melon plant grows with 
creat rapidity. It sends out a most 
abundant crop of dark-green coloured, 
luxuriant, fresh-looking leaves, and 
also long juicy pale-coloured shoots or 
tendrils, of considerable thickness, 
which extend to a great distance, creep- 
ing along the surface of the soil. The 
fruit forms upon the fading of the 
flower; it is of a rich dark-green va- 
riegated colour, at times spotted, ef' an 
oval shape, and gradually increases to 
a great size. When ripe and cut into, 
its interior presents a pure white, 
spongy-looking structure, remarkably 
juicy; and, towards the centre, large 
dark coloured seeds, surrounded with 
a pale pink tinct, colouring the interior 
pulpy substance in which they are con- 
tained, and gradually losing itself in 
the white, make their appearance. 
When eaten, it is remarkably juicy, 
resembling the purest cold spring- 
water, and is excellently soe as a 
refrigerant for allaying the thirst, and 
other disagreeable symptoms, incident 
to warm climates. It may be made 
use of either raw, along with powdered 
sugar, ginger, &c. or salted in the same 
manner as the cucumbers. The water- 
melon also possesses the advantage of 
preservation in its fresh state for a con- 
siderable period of time; and, from the 
firmness of its texture, it will bear, 
without injury, removal from the most 
distant parts of the empire to any other. 
IX. and X. Knoll, or bulbous-rooted 

Celery ; Rothen or Red Celery. 

The Knoll-celery has a bulbous, irre- 

gular, contracted looking root, resem- 


bling 
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bling in some slight degree that of a 

dwarfish ill grown turnip. The roots 

are cut away as soon as the plant is 

completely ripe, when they are preserv- 

ed in sand for the winter consumption. 

XI. A peculiar species of Mustard 
from Russian Tartary. 

Mustard, particularly the white spe- 
cies, is cultivated in the south of Russia, 
on a very large scale, where oil is ex- 
pressed from it, after it has been decor- 
ticated in hand-mills, and the mealy 
part which remains is used like Eng- 
lish mustard; it is by no means infe- 
rior to the latter, and is exported to 
foreign markets. A great profit arises 
fronf this branch of rural economy ; 
and it deserves to be remarked, that 
mustard generally produces sixty fold 
crops, and that the oil and flour of 
mustard exceed the value of wheat, in 
a similar proportion. 

XII. Siberian Honeysuckle,—a native of 
Siberia. 

The Siberian honeysuckle is a beau- 
tiful perennial shrub, which grows to a 
considerable height, and bears flowers 
the first year from theseed. It hasa small 
green pointed leaf, and its branches are 
covered with delicate prickles, resem- 
bling the barberry-bush. It has a 
beautiful pale pink and white-coloured 
flower, issuing from the stem at the 
origin of each leaf, and it bears im- 
mense quantities of them, which are 
remarkably shewy. It flowers in the 
months of June and July. The flowers 
continue in vigour for a long period, 
and then are converted into seed, which 
are small, circular, of a black colour, 
shrivelled, and resembling Jamaica 
pepper. 

XIII. A peculiar Species of Onion 
Srom Chinese Tartary. 

The onion, the leek, &c. may justly 

be denominated the favourite veget- 
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Russian Receipt for preventing Mil- 
dew on Fruit-Trees. 

Take one quart of watky, (a Russian 
spirit prepared from the distillation of 
rye, and resembling in every respect 
the whisky of Scotland), two pounds of 


powdered sulphur, two ounces of cop- 


peras, and a small quantity of camphor, 

Dissolve first the eamphor, reduced to 

powder, gradually in the spirit, then 

dissolve also the copperas in it; then 
rub in gradually the powdered sulphur 
into the solution, when the whole will 
form a mixture of a thickish consis- 
tence. The fruit-trees in the spring of 
the year, immediately after being cleaned 
and tied up, are to have their trunks 
and all their branches completely co- 

vered with this mixture, by means of a 

large painter’s brush. 

Receipt for preventing Gumming, or 
the spontaneous exudation of gum 
from the trunks of Fruit Trees ; which 
injures, to a considerable extent, the 
growth and strength of the tree. 
Take of horse dung any quantity, 

mix it well up with a quantity of clay 

and a little sand, so as to make a com- 

position ; then add a quantity of pitch 
tar, (what is put upon cart-wheels), 
and fori a wettish composition of the 
whole. The fruit-trees in the spri 
of the year, after they are cleaned an 
tied up, are to have their trunks and 


stems completely bedaubed or covered 
with this mixture. 
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To MEssrks. GuNDRY and NEAVE, of 

Gillingham, Dorsetshire, for their In- 
vention of an Application of various 
Gases or Vapours to certain Usefut 
Purposes.—August, 1819, 

HE object of the patentees is to 

apply gases to the purpose of 
working a piston or pistons in a vessel 
or vessels either pure or mixed with 
vapours of various kinds; and by 
which a mechanical first mover or 
power is obtained, capable of driving 


y 





wheels or other machinery; or to the 
purpose of forcing water to any other 
liquid by means of such gases pressing 
thereon by their elastic power. It is 
essential to the purposes of this in- 
vention that the gases to be u 

should be produced or disen in 
close vessels, either by the action of 
heat or otherwise. From these close 
vessels, whether retorts, hollow cylit- 
ders, or by whatever name they may be 
called, the gas may be conveyed ye 
pipe 
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ipe or pipes, or other suitable means, 
Fito a barrel or barrels fitted with a 
piston or pistons. Into this barrel the 
gas may be introduced, so that its elas- 


: tic force, either alone, or by subsequent 


condensation, may propel the piston in 
the barrel, and thus produce a mecha- 
nical first mover, or power, capable .of 
driving wheels or other machinery. 
Or the gas may be conveyed into a 
hollow vertical cylinder, or other vessel, 
where it may accumulate till its elastic 
power shall have found a required por- 
tion of water or other liquid in such 
cylinder or vessel, through a pipe or 
other channels to the higher level 
where such water or liquid is intended 
to be discharged. 

After the gas has produced its desired 
effect, it may be either suffered to es- 
cape entirely, or it may be received in 
a gasometer, and used again for any 
purpose required. 

The gases which may be most profit- 
ably employed, and indeed chiefly used 
for these purposes by the patentees, are 
the inflammable gases obtained from coal 
or oil: after these gases have effected 
the purposes of the patentees, they are 
still perfectly applicable to the pur- 

ses of illumination. 

The patentees do not lay any claim to 
any part or parts of the apparatus it- 
self which is here detailed, but to such 
combination or combinations of ma- 
chinery or apparatus as are necessary 
to work a piston, or pistons in a barrel 
or barrels, by means of factitious gases 
either pure or mixed with vapours of 
various kinds; or such combinations 
of machinery or apparatus as are ne- 
cessary to bring into operation such 
gases, as mechanical agents for -the 
purpose of forcing water or any other 
liquid. 

To MR. JAcoB PERKINS, late of Phi- 
ladelphia, but now of Austin Friars, 

London, for certain Machinery and 

Implements applicable to the trans- 

ferring of engraved or other Work 

from the surface of one piece of Metal 
to another piece of Metal ; and to the 
forming of Metallic Dies and Matrices. 

And also Improvements in the Con- 

struction and Method of using Plates 

and Presses for Bank Notes and other 

Papers, whereby the producing and 

combining various species of Work is 

y ore upon the same Plates and 

Surfaces, the difficulty of imitation 

encreased, and the process of printing 

facilitated. And also in an improved 

Method of making and using Dies 
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and Presses for Coining Money, 

Stamping Medals, and other useful 

purposes. And also for certain Ma- 

chinery, applicable to Ornamental 

Turning and Engraving. 

These inventions consist of five parts, 
viz. first, certain combinations of me- 
chanical powers for the purpose of con- 
structing presses whereby engravings 
upon plates or blocks of hardened steel 
may be transferred to rollers, blocks, 
or plates of soft steel ; second, improve- 
ments in the construction of ‘printing 
presses, and facilities in the modes of 
using them as applicable particular] 
to the production of Bank notes ; third, 
apparatus for the purposes of coining 
money and stamping medals, &c. ; 
fourth, certain methods of softening 
steel for the purpose of engraving upon 
and afterwards of hardening the same 
to produce dies or punches ; fifth, im- 
proved lathes for turning and engraving 
geometrical figures and ornamental 
scroll work. 

The claims of the present patentee 
are for improvements upon a former 
patent obtained by his agent in 1810, 
in which, under the title of “ certain 
improvements in the construction and 
method of using Plates and Presses, 
and for combining various species of 
work in the same Plate for the kind of 
printing, usually called copper-plate 
printing, designed for the object of de- 
tecting counterfeits, for multiplying 
impressions, and saving labour,” are 
described plates or blocks of steel ren- 
dered fit to receive engravings of va- 
rious kinds, particularly for Bank notes, 
checks, and lottery tickets; and also of 
a method of hardening the said plates 


- or blocks after they have been so en- 


graved, whereby the work upon the 
plate is rendered durable; and also of 
taking reverses of the same plates upon 
soft steel, which are therein denomi- 
nated Perkins’s Stereographic Steel 
Plates. And likewise presses con- 
structed expressly for the purpose of 
printing from these plates. The details 
of these most ingenious inventions can 
only be understood by reference to 
the engravings in the London Jour- 
nal of Arts and Sciences, or the Re- 
pertory. 

To MEssrs. LEWIS and DAVIES, of 
Brinscomb, Gloucestershire, for cer- 
tain Improvements in the Application 
of Pointed Wires, or other pointed 
substances of a suitable nature, for 
the purpose of Raising the Pile or 


Face of Woollen Cloth or other — 
rie 
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brie requiring such process.—August, 

JS819. 

Messrs. Lewis and Co. are patentees 
of several successful inventions appli- 
cable to various parts of the manufac- 
tory of woollen cloths, viz. for the sub- 
stitution of cards, (a sort of wire brush 
so called) in place of teasels, a vege- 
table production hitherto used for the 
purpose of raising the pile of the cloth; 
—for machinery applied to shearing 
superfluous wool, and rendering the 
face of the cloth a smooth surface, and 
for apparatus applied to polish the sur- 
face in the last process of dressing ; the 
present patent is for an improvement in 
the mode of applying pointed wire to 
the purpose of raising the pile in the 
operation of dressing. 

The cloth is wound upon the roller, 
and drawn off into another roller, be- 
tween which it is distended over the 
bar. These rollers are turned by means 
of pulley wheels and bands or cog- 
wheels, regulated to their respective 
required velocities, and put in motion 
by any first mover connected thereto. 
As the rollers, by a very slow revolu- 
tion, draw the cloth forward over the 
bar, the card bar is put into a rapid 
excentric motion, by which its fine 
points strike into the cloth, and draw 
out the pile with more effect than by 
any other process, and without the pos- 
sibility of that injury to the cloth which 
might arise from drawing the wire cards 
over its surface. The various parts 
and detail of the machinery are not al- 
together new in their combinations or 
effects, excepting so far as respects 
their application to the above purpose, 
and may be variously constructed and 
disposed so as to give the required mo- 
tion to the essential parts above de- 
scribed.— London Journal of Arts and 
Neiences, 

To the same Parties, for certain im- 
provements in the Application of Me- 
chanical Powers, for the purpose of 
Layne, Smoothing and Polishing the 
Pile or Face of Woollen or other 
Cloth or Fabric, and also for cleans- 
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ing at the same time the same Cloth or 
Fabric, requiring such operation, 
August, 1819. 
The apparatus for smoothing and po. 

lishing cloth is in many respects simi. 

lar to that described in the last patent, 

The cloth is wound upon a roller, and 

stretched over a bar to another roller, 

which draws it forward. The polisher 
attached to the under side of the bar is 
made of horn, bone,wood,or other suitable 
hard substance, which, as the bar moves 
by an excentric motion, strikes upon 
the face of the cloth, and rubs over its 
surface by which the pile is laid, smooth. 
ened and polished. In this process the 
upper surface of the bar being solid, 
should be covered with several thick- 
nesses of cloth, or other elastic sub- 
stance, as a bed (over which the fabric 
operated upon is distended) for the 
purpose of preventing the polisher as it 
falls from cutting the cloth. During 
this operation the patentee proposes to 
pass a current of water over the cloth 
for the purpose of cleansing it, which 
may have a small quantity of soap or 
fuiler’s earth mixed with it, when 
such shall be found necessary. 

o Mr. JAMES Woop, of New Comp- 

ton Street, for an Invention of an 

Improvement in the Formation and 

position of the Long Keys, B natural 

and C sharp, used upon the Musical 

Instrument called the Clarionet, for 

the more easily fingering of the same. 

—January, 1820. 

In touching the keys upon the old 
clarionet, to produce the notes above 
mentioned, the performer is under the 
necessity of passing the fingers across 
or round the instrument—a motion ex- 
tremely inconvenient and difficult to 
eflect, particularly in quick passages of 
the music. To obviate this, the said 
keys are so formed and placed upon 
the present improved clarionet, that 
the fingers of the performer are only 
to be slid or extended up and down 
the instrument, by which that part of 


the fingering is rendered more simple 
and easy of acquirement. 
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FPNUE British Institution has col- 
lected for its Exhibition of the 
present season, about 250 portraits of 
eminent persons, by distinguished pain- 
ters, The royal collections and the 
— of the nobility have been ex- 
austed to confer interest on this Exhi- 
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bition. To the skill of Holbein, Van- 
dyke, Reynolds, &c. is added the feeling 
created by a personal introduction to 
all the eminence which furnished em- 


= for their pencils. To Lord 


the managers are indebted for 
the loan of the portrait of Henry the 
Fourth 
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trait of CHAUCER belonging to the 
Editor of this Miscellany) is esteemed 
the oldest picture in England. As a 
school for living artists the collection 
has great merit, and as an assemblage 
of curiosities it has been well attended 
by the public. 

A new General Biography has been 
planned, to supply the palpable defects 
and imperfections of the existing works, 
which have long been a disgrace to our 
national literature. Instead of being in 
alphabetical order, by which every new 
edition of such works destroys every 
former one, it is proposed to arrange 
the new work in the natural order of 
time, with Alphabetical Indexes for 
reference; and toadd an extra volume 
of recent characters every 7 or 10 years. 
It is also proposed to insert eminent 
persons of all conditions, and particu- 
larly sovereigns, and all great;historical 
personages, who; by a strange election 
are omitted in other general works. 
Closely printed, it will extend to twenty 
volumes octavo, the size of the Monthly 
Magazine, and it is intended to pub- 
lish a part containing the third of a 
volume per month, till the whole is 
completed. Asan appropriate illustra- 
tion of such a work, each part will 
contain about 20 portraits, and the 
series at least 1200, engraved from the 
most authentic originals. Such a work 
will vie with the best books of the same 
kind published on the continent. 

GEORGE COLMAN, Esq. is printing 
in quarto, Posthumous Leiiers, ad- 
dressed to Francis Colman, and George 
Colman the Elder; with annotations 
and remarks. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, 
by the late JoHN Lewis BURCKEARDT, 
are preparing for publication, ccnsist- 
ing of, 1. A Journey from Aleppo to 
Damascus. 2. A Tour in the District 
of Mount Libanus and Antilibanus, 
3. A Tour in the Hauran. 4. A se- 
cond Tour in the Hauran. 5. A Jour- 
ney from Damascus, through Arabia 
Petra and the Desert El Ty, to Cairo. 
6. A Tour in the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. 

The Brothers ; a Monody : and other 
Poems, by CHARLES ABRAHAM EL- 
TON, Esq. will soon be published. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE, Schoolmaster of 
Stanmore, is printing a Grammar of 
Classical Literature, whose object it is, 
to condense the Elements of Ancient 
Geography, Mythology, Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the Greeks and Romans, 
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Fourth (which next to the original por- 


and include all the information on 
those subjects, which at present is scat- 
tered through a score of costly volumes, 

Mr. JOSEPH SWAN, Surgeon to the 
Lincoln County Hospital, has in the 
press, a Dissertation on the Treatment 
of Morbid Local Affections of Nerves, 
to which the Jacksonian prize of the 
College of Surgeons was adjudged. 

A new edition of The System of Che- 
mistry, by THOMAS THOMPSON, M.D. 
F.R.S. and Regius Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Glasgow, is 
in the press. 

Mr.WILLIAM ALLEN, L.M. R.M.S.E, 
&e.. Lecturer on Chemical Philosophy, 
and on the Human Mind, &c, has in 
the press, Lectures on the Temper and 
Spirit of the Christian Religion, as first 
written and delivered to a private As- 
semblage of Persons, and now addressed 
to the numerous Parties which agitate 
and divide this Empire. 

Mr. ROBINSON, whose works on the 
history and antiquities of Tottenham 
we have had occasion to announce, has 
just completed a volume illustrative of 
the Antiquities of Stoke Newingtou.— 
Among the portraits are these of Dr. 
Sutton, Dr.Watts, Mr. Day, Dr.Gaskin, 
and Daniel De Foe. 

Sketches, en 48 quarto plates, repre- 
senting the Native Tribes, Animals, 
and Scenery of Southern Africa, from 
Drawings made by the late Mr. S. Da- 
NIELL, engraved by Mr. WILLIAM DaA- 
NIELL, are in preparation. 

A new edition of CAPPER’S Topo- 
graphical Dictionary being in the press, 
corrections of errors or omissions in 
the former editions are earnestly soli- 
cited from persons who are anxious to 
see their own residences described. 

_Dr. LEACH is preparing a Synopsis 
of British Mollusca; being an Arrange- 
ment of Bivalve and Univalve Shells, 
according to the Animals inhabiting 
them, intended as an Introduction to 
the Study of Conchology, illustrated 
with plates. 

A Natural Arrangement of British 
Plants, according to their mutual Re- 
lations, as pointed out by Jussieu, De 
Candolle, Brown, and other scientific 
Botanists; with their Characters, Dif- 
ferences, Synonyms, Descriptions, and 
Uses: the whole preceded by an Intro- 
duction to Botany, with figures illus- 
trative of the terms, will soon be pub- 
lished, by SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, 
Apothecary, Lecturer on Botany and 
the Materia Medica, and author of the 
Supplement to the ‘an 
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The History of the Causes and Ef- 
fects of the Khenish Confederacy will 
be published in a few days in Svo. 
from the Italian of the Marquis Lu- 
CHESSINI. 

Early in August will be published, 
in quarto, with twelve plates, A Guide 
to the Stars, being an easy Method of 
knowing the relative position of all the 
principal Fixed Stars, from the first to 
the third Magnitude, on either Hem1- 
sphere. particularly those which are 
useful for finding the Longitude at Sea; 
by Henry Brooke, formerly a senior 
Oficer in the naval service of the East 
India Company. 

An elegant quarto volume, called 
Devonia, consisting of a poem in five 
cantos, descriptive of the most interest- 
ing Scenery, natural and artificial, in 
the County of Devon, interspersed with 
Historical Anecdotes and Legendary 
Tales, by the Rev. G. WooDLEy, of 
St. Mary’s, Scilly, will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Fitcn, of Stepney, has in the 
press, a small work, entitled, The Mo- 
nitor’s Manual, or Figures ma‘le easy ; 
for the use of Schools. It consists of 
a new and simple arrangement of the 
four elementary rules of Arithmetic, 
with the Author’s method of teaching ; 
whereby any number of pupils, from 
three to three hundred, may be in- 
structed in a superior manner, with 
perfect ease, by one person. 

Two new Observatories are project- 
ed: one at the expence of Government 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with an as- 
tronomer, assistants, &c. : and the other 
at Cambridge, partly at the expense of 
the University, and partly by public 
subscription. 

The next part of the Monthly Journal 
of Voyages and Travels will consist of 
BRACKENBRI DGE’S Voyage to Buenos 
Ayres, &c., giving an account of the 
American Mission to those provinces, 
Dr. PRovr announces an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Medical Treat- 
ment of those Diseases connected with 
a Deranged Action of the Urinary Or- 
gans, especially Grave! and Calculus, 

Mr. Honk is proceeding with his ex- 
pected History of Parody, as subjects 
of literary curiosity, and as eonnected 
with his own memorable Trials, 

_ Mr. E. Howirr is printing, Selec- 
tious from Letters written during a 
Tour in the United States. in 181] 

. 


illustrative of the Native Indians and 
of the Emigrants, ; 
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In the course of their late sessions 
THE LONDON SOCIETY OF ARTS voted 
rewards, either of an honorary or pe. 
cuniary nature, to the following :—Mr, 
HookEy, for various improvements in 
naval arebitecture, viz. in the construe. 
tion of ships’ rudders, generally ; also 
in the coustruction of substitute rud- 
ders, in case of accident, out of mate. 
rials belonging to the ship: and also 
for bending timber for ship-building, 
and giving additional strength to old 
vessels of large burthen.—Capt. Bur. 
TON, for apparatus intended to propel 
ships of war in a calm, and also to as- 
sist in working the pumps.—Mr. SMITH, 
for a method of supplying water in case 
of conflagration.—Messrs. JEFFRIES 
and HALLEY, for a powerful blowing 
machine.—Mr. JoPLING, for his im- 
proved method of forming the ribs and 
running mouldings of groined arches.— 
Mr. Kine, for an improved method of 
making anvils—Mr. HOLDSWORTH, 
for a new method of constructing roofs. 
—Mr. PERKINS, for his simple and ef- 
ficacious mode of heating workshops, 
&e. and for driving off the black water 
of watermills.—Mr. AINGER, for an 
improved latch.—Mr. BULLOCK, fora 
ball-cock.— Mr. EuLiot, for a safe 
coach.—Mr. SKINNER, for a chimney- 
sweeping brush.—Mr. TRENGROUSE, 
for a method of rescuing the crew in 
case of shipwreck.—Mr. JENNINGS, for 
a log-glass.—Mr. JAMESON, for a ma- 
rine thermometer.—Mr. STOKES, for a 
hydrometer.—Mr. HARDY, for a clock 
escapement.—Mr. Prior, for the strik- 
ing part of a clock.—Mr. GORMAN, for 
a truss—Dr. MAXWELL, for a hook to 
extract pins from the gullet. 

Early in August will be published, 
the School Prayer-Book ; being a Week’s 
Course of Prayers for the use of Schools 
and Young Persons; together with a 
few on particular occasions: also the 
Collects throughout the year, with a 
short explanatory Catechism prefixed 
to each ; the Church Catechism in Eng- 
lish and French; and some select 
Psalms and Hymns. 

A small volume is nearly ready for 
ublication, under the title of The 
largate Steam Yacht’s Guide, by R. 

B. Watts, containing a description of 
the country between London and Mar- 
gate, with an account of sieam-engines, 
and other information interesting to 
Margate visitors. , 

Mr. J. W. W. Enauisn, of Welling- 

rough, is preparing a volume of Me- 

dical 
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dical and Surgical Remarks, including 
an effectual method of removing en- 
largements from the throat, commonly 
called Wens. 

The second volume of Dr. MORELL’S 
History of England, to the close of the 
Reign of George the Third, and which 
completes the series of Studies in His- 
tory, will be published in a few days. 

Mr. DuPIN, a Member of the French 
Institute, whose book on Public Esta- 
blishments of England was translated 
in the 3d Number of the Collection of 
Modern Voyages and Travels, has just 
published the Military part of his Voy- 
ages into Great Britain. This part, 
complete in itself, is composed of 2 vols. 
4to. with plates, folio, beautifully en- 
graved. 

CoL. DE BosseT has nearly ready 
for publication, a second edition of the 
Proceedings in Parga and the Tonian 
Islands, witha series of Correspondence 
and other justificatory documents. This 
edition comprises, besides a variety of 
new matter and many interesting: ad- 
ditional papers, a full and accurate re- 
port (taken in sh of the trial 
in the Court of King’s Bench, on the 
15th July, of ai action brought by the 


author against Sit ‘Thomas Maitlands~~ 


Mr. J. ZWEED,of Bocking, will soon 
publish, Popular Observations on Re- 
gimen and Diet; with Rules and Re- 
gulations in regard to Health.» . 

Mr. T. A. KNIGHT, in the Tranisae- 
tions of the Horticultural Society, de- 
scribes a peach which was the offspring 
of a sweet almond, and of the pollen 
only of a peach. The tree produced 
eight peaches, three of which were cleft 


~ 


open like alinonds, when nearly ripe, _ 


whilst the others retained the form and 
character of peaches, and the flesh of 
all was perfectly soft and melting. 

Jn a few days will be published, Ser- 
mons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional, by the Rev. WILLIAM SNow- 
DEN, 

A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with 26 elegant coloured plates, by the 
late Dr. SHAW, is nearly ready. 

Dr. J.T. CONQUEST has in the press, 
Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
Principles and Practice. 

Sketches illustrative of the Manners 
aud Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, by R. BRIDGENS, Esq. 
will be continued monthly, in royal 4to. 
containing five sdienei plates, with 
descriptive letterpress. 

Twenty-four Select Views of the 
Principal Ruins of Rome: with a Pa- 
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noramic Outline of the Modern City 
from the Capitol, by HENRY ABBOTT, 
Esq. will be completed in eight Num- 
bers at 1/. ls. each, from Drawings 
taken on the spot in the Winter of 1818. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, with his wonted 
public spirit, has presented to the House 
of Commons the report of the commit- 
tee, on the invention enabling steam- 
engines, furnaces, &c. to consume their 
own smoke, and notice is given of a 
bill next session to enforce the adop- 
tion of this scheme. 

A diamond, said to be worth 20,000/. 
and consequently one of the largest in 
the world, was among the spoils of the 
Peishwa, and is now in the East India 
Company’s treasury, to be sold for the 
benefit of the captors. 

A block of amethysts has been sent 
from Brazil to Calcutta, four feet in 
circumference, and weighing 98 lbs. 

It has lately been stated, that there 
grows in Santa Fe de Bagota, a root 
more nourishing and prolific than the 
potatoe. It is called Arakatska, and 
resembles the Spanish chesnut in taste 
and firmness, 

Mr. N. Mill is said to have disco 
vered a new metal resembling gold, 
and possessing some of its best quali- 
ties, which he calls aurum millium, 
In colour it resembles 60s. gold, and is 
nearly as heavy in specific gravity as 


~“jeweller’s gold, It is malleable, and 


has the property of not easily tarnish- 
ing. It is hard and sonorous, and re- 
quires care in the working. 

The Society of Friends, in the yearly 
Epistle of 1820, state, that they “ have 
been deeply affected, on hearing that 
the slave trade, notwithstanding its 
abolition by our Legislature, and by 
various foreign powers, still exists, with 
the horrors consequent upon it, to a 
lamentable extent; and although the 
way does not immediately open for 
much to be done by us, on behalf of 
the objects of this nefarious and cruel 
traffic, we earnestly recommend them 
to your continued remembrance and 
commiseration.”’ 

FRANCE. 

The most surprising and honourable 
operation of surgery is, without any 
contradiction, that lately executed by 
M. RICHERAND, by taking away a part 
of the ribs and of the pleura. The patient 
was himself a medical man, and not 
ignorant of the danger he ran in this 
operation being had recourse to, but he 
also knew that his disorder was other- 
wise incurable. He was attacked with 

a cancer 
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a cancer on the internal surface of the 
ribs and of the pleura, which continu- 
ally produced enormous fungosities, 
that had been in vain attempted to be 
repressed by the actual cautery. M. Ri- 
cherand was obliged to lay the ribs 
bare, to saw away two, to detach them 
from the pleura, and to cut away all 
the cancerous part of that membrane. 
As soon as he had made the opening, 
the air rushing into the chest occasioned 
the first day great suffering and dis- 
tressing shortness of breath; the sur- 
geon could touch and see the heart 
through the pericardium, which was as 
transparent as glass, and could assure 
himself of the total insensibility of 
both. Much serous fluid flowed from 
the wound, as long as it remained open, 
but it filled up slowly by means of the 
adhesion of the lung with the pericar- 
dium, and the fleshy granulations that 
were formed in it. At length the pa- 
tient got so well, that on the twenty- 
seventh day after the operation he could 
not resist the desire of going to the 
Medicinal School to see the fragments 
of the ribs that had been taken from 
him, and in three or four days after- 
wards, he returned home, and went 
about his ordinary business, The suc- 
cess of M. Richerand is the more im- 
portant, because it will authorize, in 
other cases, enterprizes which, accord- 
ing to received opinions, would appear 
impossible ; and we shall be less afraid 
of penetrating into the interior of the 
chest. M. Richerand even hopes that 
by opening the pericardium itself, and 
using proper injections, we may cure a 
disease that has hitherto been always 
fatal, the dropsy of that cavity. 

_ The French Government is prepar- 
ing a voyage to Lapland. It is to pro- 
ceed beyond the North Cape, into the 
Frozen Ocean, and is expected to ter- 
minate about the end of September this 
year, 

Le Voyageur, steam brig, which sailed 
from L’Orient for Senegal on the 18th of 
October, arrived safely at the place of its 
destination, after a voyage of sixteen 
days. This is the first steam vessel that 
sailed from a French port, ona voyage 
of any length. 


A carriage with sails has ] 


‘hi ately be 
exhibited at Paris. y been 


bited at It appears that this 
carriage is of English construction : the 
object of the inventor is to substitute 
sails for horses, and the mechanism is 
simple and ingenious, | 
The following is a report of the 


imber of persons imprisoned in 
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France, on the first of July, 1819 ~ 
Accused 8,274. Sentenced to impri. 
sonment for a, term less than a year 
2.389—to compulsory labours, during 
their confinement 1,160—to labour of a 
miscellaneous description 435—to soli. 
tary confinement 9,521, of whom 6,206 
are men, and 3,315 women—to one 
year’s imprisonmentand upwards9,824, 
of whom 7,158 are men, and 2,666 
women.— Total 31,603. 

The French Journal des Voyages 
reports that in February last, several 
distant voyagers had met in Rome, 
Among these, was M. de Forbin, who 
intended to visit the coasts of Barbary, 
and Messrs. Banks and Barry, returned 
from Abyssinia, Upper Egypt and 
Syria. Mr. Banks brought away a cu- 
rious inscription, found on the mun 
cipal or town house of a city in Asia, 
of the time of the latter Roman En- 
perors. It contains a tariff or maximum 
of commodities and personal services 
in the Roman empire, from the price of 
oil and grains to the hire of a horse for 
the day ; from the salary of a barber to 
the perquisites of the conservator of 
curiosities of the»place. 

The same Journal announces the re- 
turn to Europe of M. Belzoni, after an 
absence of ten years, five of which were 
spent in and. Nubia. The sar- 
cophagus of alabaster which he disco- 
vered at Thebes was deposited, in good 
condition, with the British consul, at 
Alexandria, to be embarked for Eng- 
land; as was also the obelisk twenty- 
two feet long found at Philo, beyond 
the first cataract of the Nile. The 
discoveries of M. Belzoni, with an ac- 
count of his voyage on the coast of the 
Red Sea and in the Oasis, are preparing 
for publication. The model of the 
superb tomb discovered at Thebes, will 
be set up, when an eligible site shall be 
fixed upon. 

ITALY. 

It appears from some Foreign Jour- 
nals, that the King of Naples has con- 
cluded a convention with the Court of 
Rio Janeiro, whereby malefactors that 
have been usually exiled in the small 
islands of the Mediterranean are to be 
transported to Brazil, to undergo com- 
pulsory labours. 

In the prosecution of the excavation 
at Pompeii, several buildings have 
lately been laid open in the fine street 
leading to the Temples of Isis and 
Hercules, and to the theatre. In one 

Ouse some surgical instruments 0 
excellent workmanship have been 
found, 
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found, and several well executed paint- 
ings of fruit and animals. 
RUSSIA. 

M. the Count de Romanzow is fitting 
out at his own expense an expedition 
which is to set out from Tehouktches, 
so as to pass over the solid ice from 
Asia to America, to the north of Beh- 
ring’s Strait, at the point where Cook 
and Kotzebue were stopped. The same 
nobleman is also fitting out an expedi- 
tion which is to ascend one of the rivers 
which disembogue on the western coast 
in Russian America, in order to pene- 
trate into the unknown tracts that lie 
between Icy Cape and the river Mac- 
kenzie. 

In the course of last winter, the 
Russian government established, for 
the use of travellers along the Gulph 
of Finland, from Petersburg to Cron- 
stadt, guard-houses, at the distance of 
every three wersts, or from one French 
half league to another. Theseare kept 
well warmed, and so carefully attended 
to, that none need object passing the 
night there. On the tops of the build- 
ings, were reverberatory lamps, to be 
seen at a distance, and in foggy wea- 
ther, large bells are kept constantly 
ringing, to recall strayed travellers. 
The road is also indicated by large 
poles with flags, on both sides, at due 
distances. About half way, a capital 
inn has been built, plentifully stored 
with every necessary, to warm and 
comfort the body, and cheer the spirits. 

Professor Rask, in a letter dated 19th 
of October last, announces his arrival 
at Mosdok, on the Terek, after having 
crossed over from Astracan, with a 
caravan of one hundred carriages. With 
the exception of an Armenian mer- 


chant, he was the only Christian in-the- 


party; he speaks highly, however, of 
the cordiality of their manners. The 
troubles with which the Caucasian dis- 
tricts are agitated will prevent him 
from studying the language and man- 
ners of the inhabitants, nor will he be 
able to execute his original project of 
repairing to India by land, from the 
wars in the eastern regions of Persia. 
But he purposes exploring the western 
tracts of that empire, and on reaching 
the coast, to take shipping in some 
English vessel. 
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EGYPT. 

It appears that M. Frediani, an Ita- 
lian, has succeeded in arriving at the 
Island of Oases in the Desert, whereon 
stands the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
visited 2150 years ago by the Macedo- 
nian madman. He was attended by a 
considerable armed force. 

GREECE. 

By a letter from Athens, dated Aug. 
21, 1819, it appears that a Bible So- 
ciety has been formed at Athens, the 
direction of which is confided to twelve 
respectable inhabitants, all Greeks by 
nation. 

Since the 15th of Feb. St. Maure, 
one of the Ionian Isles, has been a prey 
to alarms occasioned by earthquakes. 
On the 21st of February, a dead subter- 
raneous noise was heard, which was 
succeeded by a violent storm. These 
phenomena were followed by the shock 
of an earthquake so violent, that part of 
the great fortress fell down, and the 
bridge across the-channel was shattered 
in several places. The square situated 
in the centre of the town, sank sen- 
sibly ; the Church of St. Sauveur was 
soon a heap of ruins; the walls of St. 
Martin’s Church were much damaged ; 
several houses fell down, and others 
were so much damaged that the inha- 
bitants were unable to shelter them- 
selves from the heavy rain which fol- 
lowed the earthquake. A little island 
has recently been discovered, supposed 
to have been the cause of the late earth- 
quakes, the Aid, Capt. Smith, has sailed 
to examine the island. St. Maure 
continues in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, the soil being in a state of con- 
tinual oscillation. A violent shock took 
place on the 6th of April, in a marshy 
spot, accompanied by a strong smell of 
sulphur. 

UNITED STATES. 

The United States have established 
their pretensions to an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, in an easterly situation, 
between the 9th and 10th degrees of 
latitude, and which bears the name of 
Madison. Captain Porter, commander 
of the American frigate Essex, first 
landed there in November, 1813, and a 
fort has since been erected, with six- 
teen cannon, by the consent of the in- 
habitants. 
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Y Mr. Clegg’s new method of producing 
coal-gas, he can produce 25,000 cubic 

feet of coal-gas from one chaldron of New- 
castle Wallsend coal, without generating 


either tar or ammoniacal liquor, being 


15,000 cubic feet more than was formerly 
produced. The coal is introduced, by a 
mechanical process, in strata not exceeding 
half 
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half an inch in thickness. In thls way, the 
retorts are kept at an uniform heat, and the 
coal is completely and rapidty decomposed, 
so that the whole of the hydrogen combines 
with the charcoal, constituting olefiant gas ; 
and the matter which usually escaped in the 
form of tar and ammoniacal liquor is _ per- 
fectly decomposed. The expence of pro- 
ducing 50,000 cubic feet of gas in twenty- 
four hours on the old plan is 38171.; upon the 
new plan 11231.; and the expence of pro- 
ducing an equal quantity of light from oil 
19,0101. ; | 

Mr. Perkins, the ingenious invenior of the 
siderographic process of engraving, has as- 
certained that water is compressible in @ 
much greater degree than it appeared to be 
from the experiments of Canton and Zim- 
merman. “ Having filled a cylinder, three 
feet long and four inches diameter, with 
water, into which a rod or piston was passed 
through a stuffing box, and having a sliding 
ring upon the rod, the whole was lowered 
500 fathoms into the sea, when it appeared, 
by the situation of the sliding ring, that the 
culumn of water which pressed upon the 
piston, had sunk it so as to have compressed 
the water one hundredth part of its bulk. 
The same apparatus was placed in a cannon 
filled with water, and secured very tight, 
when a pressure equal to 500 fathoms, was 
forced in by means of the hydraulic press, 
and the same results as in the experiment in 
the ocean took place.”’>—Londvun Journal of 
Arts. 

Mr. Thomas Dick, of Perth, observed the 
planet Venus, on the 16th October, 1819, 
when she was only 6 days and 19 hours past 
the time of her superior conjunction with the 
Sun. Her distance from the Sun’s eastern 
limb was then only 1° 25/ 42/. From this 
observation Mr. Dick concludes, 1. That 
Venus may be distinctly seen at the moment 
of her superior conjunction with a moderate 
magnifying power, when her geccentric lati- 
tude exceeds 1° 44/ 47°; and, 2. That 
during the space of 583 days, or about 19 
months, the time Venus takes in movin 
from one conjunction with the Sun to a like 
conjunction again, when her latitude at the 
time of her superior conjunction exceeds 
1° 44° 47", she may be seen, by means of an 
equatorial telescope, every clearday without 
interruption, except at the moment of her 
inferior conjunction, and four days before 
and afterit. Mr. Dick considers day obser- 
vations as of great utility, in ascertaining 
whether or not Venus has an atmosphere, as 
Schroeter supposes; and he suggests the pro- 
priety of employing them, with the view of 
discovering if any planets exist in the im- 
mense interval of 37 millions of miles be- 
tween Mercury and the Sun. In making 
day observations, Mr. Dick has always 
found, that the opaque screen which is used 
to intercept the direct rays of the Sun, pro- 
duces an effect corresponding to its distance 


om the object end of the telescope.— Brew- 
ws Journal. 
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A paper read at the Cambridge Philoo. 
phical Society by Mr. Christie, “ On tie 
Laws according to which Masses of Ito 
influence Magnetic Needles” states, tha 
instead of a mass of iron, disturbing a needle 
by becoming a magnet, having its north and 
south poles in the upper and lower par 
respectively, he supposes that the needle jg 
guided in its horizontal direction by mag. 
netic particles passing through its centre in 
the direction of its natural dip; and the iron 
to act principally, if not wholly, on these 
particles, causing, by their deviation towards 
it, @ corresponding deviation of the hori- 
zontal needle. In confirmation of this, he 
found by experiment, that when the disturb- 
ing mass is placed at the same distance from 
the magnetic axis amd the centre of the 
needle, the deviation of the horizontal needle, 
when properly estimated from the magnetic 
axis, is always the same, whether the mass 
be placed to the north, or the south, or any 
Other point of the compass with respect to 
the needle. 

On the 2d of November in the afternoon, 
a red-coloured rain fell at Blankenburg and 
Dixmude, in Flanders. In tke following 
night the same happened at Scheveningen. 
When analysed, it yielded the hydrochlorate 
of cobalt, and on November 23, the whole 
atmosphere appeared as covered with a thick 
haze of a dingy orange colour, during which 
rain fell of a dark inky appearance, and 
apparently impregnated with some black 
substance, resembling soot. 

Sir GrorGe MaAcKENZIE, Bart. read a 
Paper, on the 3d of January, to the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society, entitled, Speculations 
on the Nature of Sound. The facts which 
he chiefly dwelt upon were, first, That in 
every experiment, air has intervened between 
all bodies supposed to have the power of 
emitting and of conducting sound, and the 
apparatus of the ear; 2. That sound varies 
in quality, and that the quality is not altered 
by transmission through different media, 
although the intensity of the sound may be 
increased or diminished; 3. That the inten- 
sity of sound does not depend on the rate of 
vibration; 4. That different substances have 
the power of modifying the quality of sound; 
5. That there are cases in which sounds in- 
terfere with one another; 6. That the same 
effect, in acquiring any pitch of sound, may 
be obtained by preserving a spring of the 
Same length, while the volume of air con- 
nected with it is altered in dimension, (as in 
playing on a Jew’s harp); or by keeping 
the volume of air the same, while the dimen- 
Sions of the spring are altered, (as in the 
trumpet of an organ). Sir George Mack- 
enzie’s Opinions, as far as they were stated, 
are, 1. That sound is a medium sui generis ; 
2. That this medium is emitted by no other 
Substance but air; 3. That it, is not con- 
ducted through air, but that successive por- 
ions of air, when put into a certain condi- 
tion by impulse, emit it; and that when the 
impulse reaches the air in connection = 
the 
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he tympanam, the sound emitted by that 
sortion of air alone, is made perceptible to 
s by the apparatus of the internal ear ; and 
vat we learn to judge of the distance of the 
pody that gives the impulse, in a manner 
analogous to that by which we judge of the 
listunce of objects in perspective; and that 
ur acquaintance with sounds, as they pro- 
ceed from impulse given by certain means, 
is derived from an imperceptible induction, 
similar to that by which a child learns the 
meaning of words, and forms correct ideas 
of distance. Lastly, That all means of pro- 
ducing sound, are only means of causing air 
to emit it. 

Dr. Fergusson, Inspector of Hospitals, 
read a paper, on the 17th of January, On the 
Nature and Properties of the Marsh Poison, 
as known under the titles of Marsh Mias- 
mataand Malaria. The author endeavoured 
to prove, from a reference to the medical 
topography of various places in the South of 


> Europe and the West Indies, that the univer- 


sally received opinions of aqueous and veget- 
able putrefaction, single or combined, being 
the sources of this poison, were unfounded ; 
that putrefaction under any shape had no 
effect in producing it; that it never emanates 
from water in bulk, however putrid that 
water may be, nor is necessarily an exhala- 
tion from marshes, but some modification of 
ihe state of the atmosphere by heat and 


‘ ' moisture, being the product of a highly ad- 


vanced stage of the drying process in absor- 
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bent soils, that had previously and recently 


been saturated with water. The illustra- 
tions were principally taken from the coun- 
tries where the author had served with the 
British armies during the last twenty-five 
years, and exhibited a great variety of facts 
and observations in support of the opinioas 
the paper professed to advocate. Qther pro- 
perties of the marsh poison, such as its par- 
ticular adherence to and attraction for lofty 
umbrageous trees and rising grounds in the 
neighbourhood of swamps ; its concentration 
in ravines, hollows, or leeward localities ; 
its absorption from passing over water, and 
rarefaction or dissipation by the sun’s heat, 
and regular currents of wind, were also 
pointed out and illustrated. In the course of 
the paper, the author, while treating of the 
effects of the marsh poison, was led to con- 
sider its extreme and most baleful product,— 
the yellow fever of the tropics;—and the 
non-contagious nature of that disease, was 
established by a series of facts and arguments 
that appeared to be incontestible. It con- 
cluded with some observations on the mode 
of reception of the marsh poison into the 
human constitution, whether by the lungs, 
the stomach or the skin, which last the 
author seemed to think was the most pro- 
bable channel, and supported his opinion by 
some illustrations taken from the plague of 
the Levant, and the peculiar idiosyncracy of 
the African or Creole Negroes. 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in 
the FIRST SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—P——- 


AP. VII. Torepeal so much of se- 
veral Acts as requires Bonds to be 
given to his Majesty in certain Cases, 
and the taking of certain Oaths in Mat- 
ters relating to the Revenue of Customs, 
and to prevent Fees being offered or 
given to Officers and other Persons in 
the Service of the Customs.—June 
22, 1820. 

‘Sec. V. Whereas by an act passed in the 
Fifty-first Year of His late Majesty’s Reign, 
entituled An Act for the Abolition and Re- 
gulation of certain Officers in the Customs, 
it ls, amongst other things, enacted, that no 
Fee, Perquisite, Gratuity, or Reward, whe- 
ther pecuniary, Or of any other sort or de- 
scription whatever, shall be required, taken, 
or received by any Officer, Clerk, or other 
Person, executing or performing or assisting 
in the execution or performance of any of 
the Duties, or acting in any of the Offices 
Oremployments in or belonging to his Ma- 
Jesty’s Customs in the Port of London, for 
any Service, Act, Duty, Matter, or Thing 
done or performed, or to be done or performed 
by any or either of such Officers, Clerks, or 
other Persons, on account of or relating to any 
such Office or Employment, except as there- 


in-after is provided: and whereas the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and I[re- 
land have, by virtue of a power granted to 
them by the said Act, extended the provisions 
thereof to the Outports of Great Britain, and 
_to the Officers, Clerks, and other Persons em- 
ployed in the Service of the Customs therein : 
And whereas it has been found that many 
evil-disposed Persons do, notwithstanding the 
Provisions of the said Act, offer and give 
Fees, Perquisites, Gratuities, or Rewards to 
Officers, Clerks, and other Persons employed 
in the Service of the Customs, who are by 
the afore-recited Act prohibited from receiv- 
ing the same, whereby the Provisions of the 
said Act have been very much defeated ; be 
it therefore enacted, that if any Person or 
Persons shall, from and after the passing of 
this Act, give, offer, or promise to give any 
Fee, Perquisite, Gratuity, or Reward, whe- 
ther pecuniary or of any other sort or de- 
scription whatever, to any such Officer, 
Clerk, or other Person, for any Service, Act, 
Duty, Matter, or thing done or performed, or 
to be done or performed, by any or either of 
such Officers, Clerks, or other Persons, on 
account of, or relating to, any such Office or 
Employment, every such Person or Persons 
shall, 
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shall, for each and every such Offence (whe- 
ther the same offer or promise be accepted or 
performed or not) forfeit the sum of Five 
HounDRED POUNDS. 

CAP. VIII. To allow a Drawback 
on Goods, Wares. and Merchandize im- 
ported into any British Colony or Plan- 
tation in America, on the Exportation 
thereof to any Foreign Country to 
which they may be legally exported.— 
June 22, 1820, 

I. On re-exportation of Goods to any 
Foreign Country, a Drawback of the Duty 
paid on Exportation shall be allowed. 

II. Proof being made on Oath that such 
Duty had been paid. 

III. Searcher may open and examine 
packages; and if found less in Quantity or 
Value than expressed in entry, Goods to be 
forfeited. 

IV. No Drawback allowed unless Goods 
shipped within Three Years from the Time 
they were originally imported, and unless 
claimed within Two Years after Goods 
shipped for Exportation. 

CAP. IX. For granting the Privi- 
leges of British Ships to Vessels built 
at Malta, Gibraltar, and Heligoland, 
and certain of those Privileges to Ves- 
sels built in the British Settlements at 
Honduras.—J une 22, 1820, 

I. Vessels built at Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Heligoland to be registered, and Certificate 
obtained, according to the Regulations of 26 
G. 3. ¢. 60. 

II. Vessels built at Honduras entitled to 
Privileges of British Vessels, so far as regards 
direct Trade between those Settlements and 
the United Kingdom, 

CAP. X. For applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the Service of 
the Year 1820.—June 22, 1820. 

CAP. XI. To continue, until the 
Fifth Day of July, One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, an Act of the 

Fifty-seventh Year of His late Majesty, 
Sor regulating the Trade and Commerce 
to and from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
for regulating the Trade of the Island 
of Mauritius.—June 22. 1820, 

CAP. X11. To extend several Acts 
for allowing the Importation and Ex- 
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portation of certain Goods and Men — 
chandize to Morant Bay, in the Islang — 
of Jamaica.—June 22, 1820. j 

CAP. XIII. For funding Exchequer ~ 
Bills to a certain Amount, and for rai. ~ 
ing a Sum of Money by way of Anni. ~ 
ties for the Service of the Year 1820, 
June 22, 1820. 

Persons subscribing to the funding of 
7,000,0001. of Exchequer Bills, depositing 
20 per cent. shall be entitled to 991. of the 
5 percents. for every 1001. so subscribed. 

CAP. XIV. To repeal the Draw. 
back on certain Gold Articles exported; 
and to “permit the Ezxportation of 
Cordage, entitled to Bounty, free from 
Right of Pre-emption by the Commis. 
sioners of the Navy.—June 22, 1820. 

CAP. XV. To continue, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of July, One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one, an Act 
of the Twenty-eighth Year of His late 
Majesty, for the more effectual encou- 
ragement of the Manufacture of Flas 
and Cotton in Great Britain, — June 
22, 1820. 

CAP. XVI. To continue, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of July, One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one, an Act 
of the Fifty-ninth Year of His late 
Majesty, to continue certain Laws of 
Excise with regard to Crown Glass and 
Flint and Phial Glass, and to alter cer- 
tain Laws with regard to Flint Glass.— 
June 22, 1820, 

CAP. XVII. For raising the Sunof 
Five Millions by way of Annuities— 
June 22, 1820. 

Contributors entitled to 1001. Reduced 


Annuities, and 421. 4s. in the Three per Cent. 
Consols. 


CAP. XVIII. For further continu- 
ing, until the Twenty-fifth Day of 
March, One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two, an Act of the Fifty 
eighth Year of His late Majesty, for 
preventing Aliens from becoming natu- 
ralized, or being made or becoming 


Denizens, except in certain Cases.— 
June 22, 1820. 
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R. LEIGH HUNT, the author of 
Rimini, and other poems, chiefly of 


. & classic description, has again favoured the 
p> literary world, with a translation of the 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods, from the 
talian of Torquato Tasso. The pastoral 
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Comedy of Italy has been long and deserv- 
edly celebrated, but not sufficiently Anow?, 
particularly among the English. The Ger- 
mans, indeed, have availed themselves of that 
originality and bappy union of simplicity 
and grace, which the genius of the Italiam 
poets 
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poets was the first to revive after the Greek 
and Roman models—and thus, Gessner, Les- 
sing, Goethe, and Wieland, have produced 
in their lighter moments, numerous and ele- 
gant little tales, and poems of a pastoral 
character, in which they have often imi- 
tated, and borrowed from, the rural muse of 
Tasso, Bonarelli, and Guarini. Not thatwe 
are destitute of beautiful poems, upon this 
plan, in our own language, but they ure of 
a more independent and national character 
—more full of nature and local associations, 
than abounding with the flowers of poetry, 
and a rich and playful imagination, filled 
with concetti, of which the [talians are so 
fond; und we think our English authors are 
fortunatein this, as the more entire our na- 
tional literature, in all its branches, can be 
preserved, the more true and lasting willit be. 
But though the more light and sparkling 
genius of Italy, in its pastoral and other 
poeins, was not at all consonant with the 
sirength and grandeur of poetic spirit which 
animated our poets in the days of Elizabeth : 
yet the more trifling literary productions of 
Italian growth, and those of its poets in their 
* youthful tide,’? such as the Amyntas, and 
the Filli di Sciro, are well calculated in way 
of version, for the more limited but sparkling 
genius of our modern metropolitan poets. 
We, therefore, think this translation superior 
to any thing of Mr. Hunt’s which we have 
seen: it has more of what is good in his 
manner, and abounds in fewer of his faults. 
It is written, too, quite con amore. We 
perceive our author is in his true element— 
for the original itself is simple and affected 
throughont. The Amyntas is by no means 
a fine specimen of Tasso’s powers as a poet ; 
except in probability, and natural expression 
of character, it is undoubtedly inferior to the 
Pastor Fido, and the Filli di Sciro. We 
are happy to say, that, though not without 
faults, the translation is a very pleasing one, 
tle language is easy and natural —the 
thoughts, without the appearance of con- 


straint, are well preserved, and-a-few of the. 


chorusses are given in a style and versifica- 
tion which we wish Mr. H. had more fre- 
quently been at the pains to observe in other 
productions, . 

Mr. Barry CorNwWALL has published a 
new volume of Poems, containing Marcian 
Colonna, a Story; three more Dramatic 
Scenes, accompanied with other pieces, which 
have chiefly made their appearance before, 
in the Edinburgh and London Magazines.— 
This mode of serving up the same dish to the 
palate of the public, instead of another 
course, has become more fashionable than fair 
and just, and we shall not cease to decry it, 
until our young poets shew more invention 
and abundance, or less greediness of fame. 
When they do write, let us, at least, have 
things new, whether they are excellent 
or not. Of the Dramatic Scenes, it is enough 
{0 say, that they are fully equal to the last ; 
some of the smaller poems are fanciful and 
beautiful. But we are sorry that we cannot 
Monruty Magazine, No. 343, 
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compliment Mr. C. on the further develope- 
ments of poetic powers in the composition 
of the chief poem. It has more of the pe- 
culiarities and faults of an imitative system, 
without being redeemed by any great and 
striking qualities, like the poetry of Byron 
and Wordsworth. 

One of the most remarkable volumes 
has appeared within the month that has for 
a long time challenged the curiosity of the 
public. It is acollection of those early 
records of the History of Jesus Christ, and of 
the writings attributed to his disciples, which, 
for unexplained reasons, were rejected by 
the councils of Laodicea and Nice, and which 
have hitherto, either been scattered in expen- 
sive collections, or published in forms chiefly 
addressed to the learned. These most curi- 
ous Histories fill a volume of the size of the 
New Testament, whose “‘Apocryphal” Books 
they properly constitute, and they will com- 
mand the attention of all, and the respect 
of those who do not yield their faith to the 
authority of Popish councils. In matters of 
doctrine they are important, and as topics 
of history and research, they are inestimably 
curious. The language of the translation is 
often bald, but it is that which has been 
adopted by Jones and other Biblical critics, 
and the present editor has done what Stephens 
did for the canonical books, by dividing 
the whole into verses for convenience of 
reference. We shall not wonder if we see 
them bound with. the New Testament, just 
as the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testa- 
ment are bound with that work; nor be 
surprised if they become the subject of 
many commentaries, expositions, and pious 
discourses. 

Joun Foster, Esq. hasrecently published 
An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, 
in which he has very fully and ingeniously 
considered a subject of extreme difficulty ; 
and of vast importance to the general inte- 
rests of society and good government. The 
work is of a truly moral, and religious ten- 
dency—its object the exposition of the causes 
and consequences of that universal ignorance 
amongst the people, which though death to 
them, is the life and spiritof despotic laws and 
government—and the only safe engine of royal 
tyranny and oppression, Our author clearly 
demonstrates, that the greatest calamity 
which can befali a nation, is a supine ac- 
quiescence in the degraded condition which 
nature seems to have imposed both upon in- 
dividuals and nations who dare not to assert 
those powers of thought and action, which, 
if strenuously urged, will always be found 
equal to the acquisition of private, as of public 
independence. We shall now quote his own 
words :— In several parts of the Essay will 
be found a language of emphatic censure on 
that policy of states, or in other words, that 
predominant spirit and system in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of nations, by which 
the people have been abandoned to such @ 
deplorable state of intellectual, and, con: 
sequently, moral degradation, while re- 
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sources, approaching to immensity, have been 
lavisbed on Objects of vulgar ambition. So 
far from feeling that such observations can 
require any apology, he thinksit is high time 
for all the advocates of moral, intellectual, 
and religious improvement, to raise a pro- 
testing voice against that economy of the 
states denominated Christian, which has for 
uges found every conceivable thing necessary 
to bedone, at all costs and hazards, rather 
than to enlighten, reform, and refine the 
people.” 

The Journal of New Voyages and Travels 
proceeds with unparalleled success, and is 
become one of the best-read works of its 
time. The last number contains. Castellan’s 
Travels in Italy. He is an artist, and also 
an enthusiastic antiquary, therefore quali- 
fied above others to explore such a country. 
His accounts of the crimes of the Italian 
Despotisms, in the wretchedness of the 
people, are so many lessons to all people to 
maintain an effectual check on the policy of 
their government. The plates are numerous, 
and their subjects unusually interesting. 

Amongst the lighter and more elegant 
works of the month, a translation of The 
Decameron, or Ten Days Entertainment ef 
Boccaeia, lias recently made its appearance, 
executed ina very faithful and pleasing man- 
ner. There is an air of ease and freedom in 
the language, which seldom reminds us of 
the constraint and anxious labour of exact- 
ness too ofteu apparent in versions from 
Older writers. The present edition likewise 
Contains &@ more copious account of the life 
and writings of this celebrated Novellist than 
any of the former ones we have seen, which 
are much too scanty to afford any reasonable 
degree of interest. There are several critical 
Observations subjoined, containing, emong 
Other remarks, conjectures upon the most 
probable sources of history and fiction, 
Whence our Italian Novellist is supposed to 
have drawn nutriment for that mirth and 
eloquence of style and narrative, which his 
hundred pleasant stories inimitably possess, 
A portrait of Boccacio is prefixt to the 
volume—and there is likewise an advertise- 
ment, by the author of Old Nick, a piece of 
Family Biography. 

Among the numerous productions to which 
® great political and moral question has 
given rise, we notice A Poem, entitled 
Caroline ; a poem more remarkable for the 
truth and justice of its sentiments, and the 
honest cause which it espouses, than for the 
poetical language, or rhetorical figures in 
which fiction generally abounds. Not that 
we think it deficient in appropriate style, and 
those strong appeals to the heart, which consti- 
tuie the best merit, either of oratory or poetry, 
but we do think, that the importance of the 
subject appears to support the poet, and yield 
an enthusiasm, without which we cannot 
help perceiving that the Muse’s wing might 
flag. What is still more rare in poetry too, 
this is a poem for the people, and contains 
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some of those great truths which cannot jy 
studied too much. 

The cause of popular and liberal education 
has been powerly supported within the month 
by the publication of a volume contaipip 
every interesting fact which transpired dur} 
All the Voyages Round the World, by Cayt, 
Prior; by a volume in which the world iy 
displayed in easy verse, by Mr. LYncu; and 
by a Biographical Class Book, on the plan 
of Blair’s General Class Book, containing 
500 lives of eminent persons, from Homer to 
Sir Joseph Banks. The embellishments are 
numerous and inieresting, and each work 
seems calculated to enjoy an extensive and 
lasting popularity. 

In passing our hand over our file of politi- 
cal pamphlets, which are still addressed to 
us in abundance, exposing the follies, the 
crimes, and blunders of the chartered liber- 
tines, who are daily committing further ex- 
Cesses upon the constitution of our country, 
we notice ene upon that scandalous trarsac- 
tion of the transfer of Parga. It is entitled, 
An Estimate of the Property abandoned by 
ihe Parguinotes, in refutation of the State- 
ments in No. XLV. of the Quarterly Review ; 
by a British Merchant. This able little 
statement incontrovertibly proves, that the 
estimate of the Corfu Commissioners was 4 
false and partial one; so that the value in- 
dividually received by this unfortunate peo- 
ple, was comparatively nothing for the loss 
of country and ail which they held dear. 
On a fair calculation, the property ceded is 
found to amount to above double the sum 
for which this innocent pecple, ‘ withouta 
reason as without a crime,” was thought de- 
serving of banishment. 

GeorGE Man Burrows, M.D. F.LS. 
has lately added to the medical department 
of literature, by an able work, entitled, An 
Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity, and their Consequences ; Prat- 
tical, Moral, and Physical. Weare ot 
opinion that Dr. B. has very successfully 
detected the fallacy of the hitherto pre- 
vailing theories upon this most calamitous 
of diseases, and satisfactorily proved, that 
itis far from being of that incurable na- 
ture, and wholly dependent upon the mind, 
as many even of our enlightened physi- 
cians have supposed. Like delirium, and 
other mental aberrations, induced by alte- 
rations of the physical frame, in numerous 


cases, Dr. B. maintains that the affection of 


mind may be attributed, and often traced 
to, bodily causes, which may generally be 
removed. We entirely agree with Dr. B. 
in his view of other parts of the subject, 
and warmly recommend the work to the 
attention of physicians of asylums, and to 
the medical faculty in general. 

Mr. W. P. Macponaxp, author of the 
Moneiad ; or, a Poem on the Power @ 
Money, has recently translated a political 
work, entitled, Mirror presented to his 
Sicilian 
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Sicilian Majesty, Great Britain, and the 
Allied Sovereigns. The object of this 
singular production (said to be written by 
Captain Francis Romeo) purposes, as its 
title imports, to reflect political facts of the 
utmost importance, calculated to unde- 
ceive the minds of the above imperial per- 
sonages; which, translated into still 
plainer English, means, we presume, to 
“flash their illustrious crimes in their 
faces.” We are, however, doubtfal 
whether our author will accomplish the 
purpose which the motto of his work 
points out—* Vincit enim stultos ratio,” 
as we have unluckily another proverb 
which we generally find to hold true, 
“ Bruise a fool in a mortar and he will be 
never the wiser.” There is much curious 
information, and anecdotes of party in- 
trigues relating to the Courts of Sicily 
and Naples, contained in this historical 
Mirror, which we are sometimes, however, 
afraid does not exactly reflect the truth. 
We notice the first and second numbers 
of a New System of Geography, by THos. 
Myers, M.A. published in quarto, ele 
gantly printed on large wove paper, and 
accompanied with maps, and numerous 
engravings illustrating the manners and 
customs of different countries. The work 
is intended to be completed in twenty-four 
parts, forming two quarto volumes; the 
splendid style and literary arrangement 
of which will correspond with the parts 
which have just appeared. We think they 
will prove a very useful addition to mo- 
dern voyages and travels, in systemati- 
cally describing the changes which have 
taken place in the general geography of 
the world, and illustrating the course of 
history by a variety of views and plates, 
which appear, so far, to have been well 
executed. There is a fair allowance of 
matter in every page, without so much sa- 


crifice to wide margin and_ loose printing 


as we frequently remark in similar works, 
The thirty-first number of Zhe Pam- 
phieteer presents us with Mr. CoTtu’s 
interesting enquiry into the “ Administra- 
tion of the Criminal Code in England, 
and the Spirit ofthe English Government.” 
Of the articles contained in this number, 
Mr, Cottu’s is justly entitled to stand the 
first, exhibiting as it does in every page, 
the marks of a comprehensive, vigorous, 
and impartial judgment. He has taken 
the utmost pains, both by personal obser- 
vation, by reading, and verbal explana- 
tions from the most enlightened charac- 
ters of the day, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge not only of the practical routine 
of our laws, but also of the spirit in which 
they have been framed; and his view of 
the English character is no less creditable 
to his penetration than it must be flattering 
'o Englishmen, who see in the mirror which 
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he holds up to them features, of which, not 
to be in some measure proud, would be to 
shew themselves deficient in perception of 
all that is most valuable in the human race. 
With our modes of chusing our magi- 
strates, sheriffs, and jurors, M. Cottu is 
peculiarly satisfied, and the contrast 
which he draws between them and the 
proceedings in France, on similar occa- 
sions, is indeed sufficiently striking. ‘It 
is easy,” says he, “to imagine the im- 
mense difference which this form of nomi- 
nation, added to all the other circumstan- 
ces belonging to it, must make between 
the sheriffs and our prefects, and to see 
also how great isthe independence which 
these officers are enabled to maiutain.— 
The only advantage that they can desire 
from their employment being the augmen- 
tation of public respect towards them in 
their own county, their efforts are natu- 
rally directed towards satisfying public 
opinion, and avoidingsany action which 
might turn it againstthem, This, then, is 
the grand secret of the perfection of the 
English Government; almost all the pub- 
lic employments, whether they be those of 
judges, sheriffs, jurymen, or justices of 
peace, are so framed as to inspire in those 
who possess them no other desire than that 
of attaching to themselves the esteem and 
affection of those around them; a wish the 
very nature of which obliges them to 
conquer all personal feelings and aniiosi- 
ties, and apply themselves solely to the 
discovering, and acting in concert with, 
the opinion of the people at large.” It is 
this grand secret which M. Cottu is 
never weary of admiring. He is charmed 
with us as a people who literally govern 
eurselves, and who on all important occa- 
sions take the administration of the law 
gratuitously upon ourselves, and leave 
the government scarcely the privilege of 
interfering even by the most insignificant 
agent, 

Mr. GuRNEY’s Notes, and Observations 
on Prison Discipline, cannot come better 
than immediately after such a work as M. 
Cottu’s. They are concluded in this num- 
ber from the last. 

Dr. Macwean’s Essay on Contagion, 
may be considered as of considerable im- 
portance. He is decidedly of opinion that 


‘the plague is an epidemic disease, and 


that epidemic diseases are not contagious ; 
contrary belief is, as he justly observes, 
productive of such incalculable misery 
and inconvenience, so fatal to health, so 
injurious to commerce, so hostile even to 
humanity and civilization, that we rejoice 
tosee him support his own with the most 
powerful arguments, drawn not only from 
his own personal experience, but from the 
written testimonies of nearly all the wri- 
ters on the subject, who have had the best 

oppertunities 
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opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with it. : 

Tributes to Truth, by Nicnowas Lit- 
TLETON, is a publication containing an 
ingenious but paradoxical attempt to clear 
up some imputed obscurities made or left 
by Locke and others, and professing to 
oblige philosophy and common-sense to 
walk hand-in-hand. Without insisting 
upon the difficulty of putting this bold 
promise into execution, we shall merely 
observe, that after an impartial view of 
the questions atissue between our modern 
philosopher, and the author of the Essay on 
the Understanding, the reputation of the 
latter appears in much less danger than 
‘we had at first apprehended, from the 
powerful title, and assured correctness 
with which the former opens his case. 

A poetical effusion, entitled A Queen's 
Appeal, has made its appearance on the 
approach of a very delicate but unpopular 
investigation, involving the tenderest in- 
terests of royalty and honour. If, how- 
ever, We except against the propriety of 
the Muses interfering in a court of justice, 
andin the assertion of injured innocence 
and truth, we must allow that the style in 
which their poetical appeal is offered, is 
equally deserving of the admiration of 
their votaries, aud of the friends of her 
(who are a nation) whose noble character 
this able production is calculated at once 
to justify and to adorn, 

Mr. W. B. Taytor has recently pub- 
lished his second part of an elegant work 
in quarto, containing a History of the 
University of Dublin, handsomely illus- 
trated with a series of drawings in aqua- 
tinto, exhibiting Views of the different 
Colleges aud public buildings belonging to 
the University. The accompanying his- 
tory contains much curious and interesting 
matter, with several anecdotes connected 
with political affairs, and the variable pa- 
tronage which, under different reigns, this 
greatseminary of learning has ejthey suf. 
fered or enjoyed. 

Iu the cloud of theological tracts which 
has lately crowded the windows of the 
booksellers, we observe a publication from 
the eloquent pen of the Rey. T, BELSHAM, 
entitled, Christianity Pleading for the 
patronage of the Civil Power, but pro. 
testing against the aid of the Penal Laws ; 
considered in Three Sermons, preached in 
wich wees nanel Ia the few words 
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the secular arm has been employed jy 
marshalling the affairs of the Church of 
Christ, it has almost uniformly extorteg 
obedience and conformity at the faggot, 
and with the sword— but never deigned to 
employ precept and persuasion f om the 
pulpit. It isto this species of patronage 
and interference that we owe the curse 
of persecution and inquisition, with the 
long train of religious evils which, for q 
season, appeared to desolate the christian 
world. Neither do these new-fangled 
doctrines of the union of church and state 
find their support in the authority of the 
gospel. So sensible was the Founder of 
our religion, of the insidious and grasping 
nature of temporal power, that he al. 
ways wiscly deprecated its interference in 
sacred affairs— Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Czsar’s; but unto God 
the things which are God’s,” 1s an Injune. 
tion which plainly points out the distinc. 
tion which should ever be made between 
the church and state government of the 
world. TheseSermons, however, are most 
ably written. 

We warmly recommend to the attention 
of the English legislature, a consideration 
of alittle tract, entitled, The Improvement 
of English Roads urged, during the ex- 
isting dearth of Employment for the 
Poor, The policy and humanity of bring- 
ing some measure before Parliament for 
the mitigation, if not for the removal, of 
that crying evil of pauperism which is 
rife throughout the land, were never more 
peremptorily called for than at the present 
period—when the middle and most useful 
classes of society, are daily added to those 
who are a burden to their country, by the 
necessity of administering support to them 
until they are themselves reduced to equal 
poverty. In such a situation of things, 
would it not be as wise in Parliament to 
devote a few millions to improving the 
agriculture or the roads of the country, 
and employing itsstarving population, as to 
disburse double the amount in supporting 
an army during a general peace, for the 
inhuman and mistaken purpose of holding 
the poor in awe, and cutting them to pieces 
if they should assemble together to petition 
for relief and work? 

We notice several numbers of a new 
periodical publication, entitled, Biogra- 
phia Curiosa; or, Memoirs of remarkable 
Characters of the Reign of George the 
Third. Each number is accompanle 
with portraits to the biographical notices; 
said tohave been collected from the most 
authentic sources, by GEORGE SMEETON. 
The work is of alight and desultory 14- 
ture, principally consisting of anecdotes, 
and descriptions of a humorous or sentl- 
mental hature, respecting a class of beings 
ofan itinerant disposition yclepped beg- 
gars, with other singular geniuses ben 
ave 
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have experienced the vicissitudes, the 
romises and infidelities of fortune. 

The Rev. C, C. Coton, A.M. and late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, has 
recently presented the thinking world 
with a publication entitled Lacon, or Many 
Thinys in Few Words ; addressed to those 
who Think. The work is formed upon the 
same plan as Rochefaucault’s Maxims, La 
Bruyére, Lavater’s Axioms, and similar 
authors, studious only of the ‘ dirocopie 
wees ebypAeTwyy”” in which compression of 
style and pithiness of matter are the chief 
recommendations to our notice. Amongst 
some compilation, the author has mingled 
much sound reflection of his own, and we 
are not afraid to add, that in the numerous 
subjects upon which he touches, he has 
contrived to render them both instructive 
and entertaining. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our 
medical readers to a very useful and iate- 
resting monthly publication, entitled, Zhe 
Medical Intelligencer. The object of this 
work is to give a complete view of all the 
papers published in the different Medical 
Journals, and also an account of the papers 
on medical subjects in every periodical 
publication of the day. 

The first number ofa periodical series of 
Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, 
accompanied with Bioyraphical Notices ; 
has been recently published in large 
quarto size, with a fine type and paper, 
and ina most elegant and finished style 
ofengraving. It contains an account of 
the celebrated LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, 
with his portrait, engraved from a fine 
painting of him by the famous Louis Le- 
bronne. Jnanage when the works of the 
best foreign composers are in high and 
deserved repute, such a publication must 
be a source of interest and gratification to 
many. 

—= 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. —— - - 

A Catalogue of Engraved Copper Plates, 
by the most esteemed Artists, with an Index 
of the subjects ; forming part of the stock of 
Hurst, Robiuson, and Co. Price 2s. 

Lackington and Co,’s Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries, Classics, and Schoo! Books. 

A General Index of the first Forty Num- 
bers of the Classical and Biblical Jour- 
nal. 6s, 

James Rusher’s (of Reading) Catalogue 
of Books in Theology and general Lite- 
rature, 

Catalogue of Books for 1820, by Payne 
and Foss, 2s. 6d. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of an exten- 
sive Collection of Ancient and Modern Books 
for 1820. 8vo. price 3s. 

A Catalogue (part first) of a small Collec- 
on Of Rare and Curious Books; chiefly in 
morocco, russia, and elegant bindings ; lately 
purckased,and now selling at te prices allixed 
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to each article, by William Clarke, New 
Bond Street. 
CHEMISTRY, 

A Catechism of Chemistry. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com- 
bustion ; by T. H. Parley. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek ; 
with the Comments and Illustrations of Wei- 
land and others; by William Tooke, F.R.S, 
2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. bds. 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods; from the 
Italian of Torquata Tasso; by Leigh Hunt. 
f. cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Classical Journal, No. XL. 5 compris- 
ing a great variety of Classical, Biblical, and 
Oriental Literature. 6s. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, No. 
XVII. and XVIII. (Tacitus) Il. Is. 

Scapula Lexicon, Gr. Lat. cum Indicibus 
Gree. et Lat. consilio et cura J. Bailey; 
Opera et Studio J. R. Major A. B. editum 
4to. 51. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Dion, a Tragedy ; and the Naturalist, a 
Comedy; by G. A. Rhodes, M.D. 2s, 6d. 

Aguilhar, a Tragedy; by H. M. Tweid- 
dell, 8vo. 4s. 

The Fate of Calas, a Melo-Drama; by 
Thos. Dibdin. Is. 6d. 

Sappho, a Tragedy; by F. Grillprazer: 
translated from the German, and adapted to 
the English Stage. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Abdallah; or, the Arabian Martyr; a 
Christian Drama, in 3 acts. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATION, 

The Biographical Class-Book, consisting 
of 500 Lives, with 150 Portraits ; by the 
Rev. J.Goldsmith. 6s. 6d. bound. 

A System of Education for the Infant King 
of Rome, and other French Princes of the 
Blood; drawn up by the Imperial Council 
of State, under the personal superintendence 
of the Emperor Napoleon. §vo. §s. bds. 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical; by the Rev. Lant Car- 


- penter. S8vo. 12s. 


Early Education; or, the Management of 
Children considered, with a view to their 
future Character; by Miss Appleton. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Les Proteges du Dix-huitiéme Siécle: 
Histoire Religieuse en Morale ; par Madame 
Dee, i12mo, 

Les Ogres du Seiziéme Siécle Conte des 
Fées Historique. 12mo.; par Madame D***, 
FINE ARTS. 

Part X. of Picturesque Delineations of the 
Southern Coast of England; engraved by W. 
B. and G. Cooke, from drawings by J. M.W. 
Turner, R.A. &e. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Select Views of the Principal Ruins of 
Rome; with a Panoramic Outline of the 
Modern City from the Capitol ; by H. Abbott, 
esq. 3 Nos. price 11. Is. each. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences in 
England, illustrated by 100 Graphic Repre- 
sentations of the State Apartments, — 
ully 
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fully coloured. 3 vols. 4to. 251. 4s. bds. or 
large paper 371. 16s. 

Sketches illustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland and France, 
with coloured plates and descriptive letter- 
press; by R.Bridgens. No. I. royal4to.10s.6d. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
House, London; containing Etchings of the 
whole collection, and an historic notice of 
each picture; by John Young, Keeper of 
the British Institution. 410. 21. 2s., India 
paper 3l. 3s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Map of England and 
Wales, reduced from Smith’s Map ; exhibit- 
ing a general View of the Stratification of 
the Country; intended as an Elementary 
Map. IAs. 

A Geological Map of England, coloured, 
with a Memoir and an Index to the Hills; 
by G. B. Greenough, F.R.S. &c. President 
of the Geological Society, on 6 sheets, 61.6s. 
or 71. 10s, on rollers, orin a case. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Descriptive Delineations of 
ihe Island of Van Dieman’s Land, one of the 
dependencies of New South Wales ; by Lieut. 
C, Jefferys, R.N. S8vo. ds, 

HISTORY. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
ages to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. 

2mo. &s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History; 
accompanied with Notes and Engravings ; by 
the Rev. E. Bloomfield. 4to. 20s. 

History of British India; by J. Mill, esq. 
6 vols. Svo. 31, 12s. 

The Parliamentary Debates ; comprising 
the Session Nov. 23, 1819, to Feb. 28, 1820, 
the close of the Reign of George III. This 
work commenced with the year 1803; and 
forms a continuation to the present time of the 
work entitled, “ The Parliamentary History 
of England, from the earliest Period, viz. 
1066.” Vol. XLI. in royal 8vo. price 
Hl. Dds. Gd, 

LAW, 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, 
Norman, French, and other Languages ine 
terspersed in the Commentaries; by Sir 
Win, Blackstone, and various Law Trea- 
tises upon each branch of the Profession, 
translated into Engtish, and alphabetically 
arranged by Thomas Taylor. SY O, Qs, 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a 
view tothe modern practice of Conveyancing : 
by J.T. Park,of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. Svo. 18s, 

The Barrister; or, Strictures on the Edu- 
cation proper forthe Bar; by Thos. Rurgles 
esq. Smo. 6s. — 


‘ A Complete Collection of State Trials and 
roceedings for High Treas an 
oc eding ae treason, and other 
rimes ana Misdemeanors from the earliest 
period to the present time, with Notes and 
— Hlustrations, c mpiled by TT. B. 
lowell, esq. PRLS, F.S.A.; and continued 
by bis Son, Thos. Jones Howell, esq. Royal 
Svo. price HL. IIs. G4. lds. Vol. XXVIII 
being VII. of the Conunuation. 
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MEDICINE, 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pho. 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the Contagious 
Fever epidemic in Ireland, during the year 
1817-18-19, with numerous Tables ; and ap 
Appendix, containing various Documenis 
illustrative of its general History, and of the 
System of Management adapted for its Sup. 
pression; by Wm. Hartz, M.B. 

Cases of a Serious Morbid Affection, 
chiefly occurring after Delivery, Miscarriage, 
&e. &e. ; by Marshal Hall, M.D. &c. 8vo. 4s, 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor in some diseases of frequent occur. 
rence, smo. Is.6d. 

Advice and Maxims for Young Students 
and Practitioners of Medicine, with Remarks 
on the Pulse ; by D.Johnson. Is. 6d. 

Letter to Lord Palmerston, on the subject 
of the Ophthaimie Institution for the Cure of 
Chelsea Pensioners. 2s. 6d. 

Medical Jurtsprudence ; a Dissertation on 
Infanticide in its relations to Physiology 
and Jurisprudence ; by William Hutchinsoa, 
M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mucous 
Membrane of the Lungs; by Charles Has- 
tings, M.D. 10s. Gd. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Loads and 
the Horses ; with suggestions relative to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought to be 
imposed, and some Remarks on the Forma- 
tion of Roads; by Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

The Annual Register; or a View of the 
History, Politics,and Literature, for the year 
1819. 8vo. 16s. 

Rivington’s Annual Register; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1809; being the Ninth Volume of 
the New Series. 11. bds. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. Part I. of Vo). 1V. 
1}. 13s. bds. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay ; with engravings. Vol. IL. 4to. 
31. 3s. bds. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Litera 
ture, aud ihe Arts. No. XVIII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Cambridge Guide. 12mo. 3s. sewed. 

The Round Table. The Order and So- 
lemnities of Crowning the King, &e. &c. 4s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter; by a Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 
lugs. I2mo.9s, 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXII. 6s. 64. 
Letters from Germany and Holland dur- 
ing the years 1813-14 ; containing a detailed 
Account of the Operations of the British 
Army in those Countries, and of the Attack 
pon Antwerp and Bergen-Gp-Zoom, by the 
Troops under ihe command of General Sit 
Thomas Graham, K.B. 12mo. 

Rales for Repairmg Roads, drawe Up 
from the evidence of Mr. Telford and Mr. 
M‘Adam. sSvo. 2s. 

A Key to the Regalia, or the Emblematie 
Desig 
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Design of the various forms observed in the 
Ceremonial of a Coronation; by the Rev. 
James Dennis. 8vo. Ts. bds. 

Journal of an Iilustrious Traveller; in- 
cluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her Court, 


~* Correspondence with the Earl of Liverpool, 
| &e. &e. 


Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Eton Salt Bearer, a periodical work, 
to be published in Monthly Parts: by an 
Etonian. Is. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling, and on 
the Love of Excellence. 8vo. 6s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse ; by Thos, 
Jones. 6s. 6d. 

A Word for the King, and a Word to the 
Queen; being a dispassionate Examination 
into the Causes of their Majestys’ Separation, 
with a Suggestion for amicable Settlement 
without resorting to the painful expedient of 
Svo. 2s. 

A Briton’s Welcome to his Queen. Is. 

The Parlour Portfolio; or, Post Chaise 
Companion: being a curious selection of 
the most amusing and interesting Articles 
and Anecdotes that have appeared in the Ma- 
gazines, Newspapers, and other periodical 
Journals, from the year 1700 to the present 
time, 2vols Svo. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Ants; translated 
from the French of P. Huber; with addi- 
tional Notes; by J. R. Johnson, M.D. F.L.S, 
&e.&e, 12mo. 9s. 

The Natural History of British Quadru- 
peds, with Figures ; accompanied by a Sci- 
entific and General Description of all the 
Species that are known to inhabit the British 
Isles; including as tvell those found in a wild 
as in the domesticated state: and also such 
as are now extirpated, or become extremely 
rare; arranged in systematic order, after the 
manner of Linnzus; by E. Donovan, F.L.S. 
&e. Part VI. 9s. 

Taxidermy; or, a complete Treatise on 
the Art of preparing, mounting, and preserv- 
ing every object of Natural History for Mu- 
seums ; to whichis added, for the convenienee- 
of Travellers, a succinct series of simple 
Instructions, for collecting, «&c. the various 
objects of the three Kingdoms, &c. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bds, 

NOVELS. 

Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden. 3 vols. 
Il. Is. bds. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 vols. 12mo. 183. 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 
i2mo. 11. 8s. bds. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
the Memoirs of a Family inthe North. 12mo, 
6s. bds. 

Glenfergus. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. bds. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale; by 
Percival Gordon. 2 vols. {2mo. 12s. bds. 

Sintram and his Companions, a Romance, 
— the German of Baron la Motto Fouque. 

2mo. 

The Crusaders, an Historical Romance of 
the 12th Century; by Louisa Sydney Stan- 
hope, 5 vols. 12mo. 27s. 6d, 
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Antar, a Bedouen Romance ; translated 
from the Arabic; by Terrick Hamilton, 


esq. Il. 16s. 
POETRY. 

America, an Epistle in Verse; with other 
Poems. 12mo. 3s. 

The Battle of Tewkesbury, a Poem ; with 
Historical Notes and Observations ; by Cecilia 
Cooper. 3s. 

Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle. 
f. cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

Poems; by one of the authors of Poems 
for Youth. f. cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

The Brothers, a monody, and other Poems ; 
by Chas. Abraham Elton, Esq. 

The Protocol; or, Selections from the Con- 
tents of a Red Box. 6s. 6d. 

Caroline, a poem. 2s. 6d. 

Sonnets, amatory, incidental, and descrip- 
tive, with other Poems ; by C. Webb. Is. 

Marcian Colonna, an Italian tale, with 
three Dramatic Scenes, and oiher Poenis 3 by 
Barry Cornwall. Svo. &s, 6d. 

Sacred Leisure 5 or, Poems on Religious 
Subjects; by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M, 
f. cap. 6s. 

Fitz-Fiorian’s Alphabet; or, Lyrical Fables 
for Children grown up. 5s. Gi. 

Hedin ; or, the Spectre of the Tomb; by 
the Hon. W. Herbert. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, 
author of ** Cumberland Ballads,”’ &e. 2 vols. 
f. cap 8vo. 12s. 

Radical Reform, a poem. Is. 

The Influence of the Holy Bible, a poem ; 
by T. Hogg. 4s. 

Ismael, an Oriental tale, with other poems ; 
by E. G. L. Bulmer; written between the 
age of IZ and 15. 12%mo., 7s. 

Lays of Affection; by Margaret Brown. 
f. cap 8vo. 8s. 

Occasional and Miscellaneous Poems; by 
Lucy Joynes. 12mo. 3s. 

Lorenzo ; or, the Tale of Redemption ; by 
J. Roby. 8vo. 3s. 

The Legend of St. Loy, a poem, in four 


eanios; by John Abraham Heraud, author of 


“Tottenham,” a poem. 8vo. 10s. 6. bds. 


POLITICS. 

The United Kingdom tributary to France, 
the real Cause of the Distresses of the Coun- 
try demonstrated, in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned 
by the Parguinotes, in refutation of a State- 
ment in No. XLV. of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Is. 

Memoir of the Ionian Islands, considered 
in a Commercial, Political, and Military 
point of view; in which their advantages of 
position are described, as well as their rela- 
tion with the Greek Continent; including 
the Life and Character of Ali Pacha, the 
present Ruler of Greece, &c. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

A Few Plain Facts and Observations relz- 
tive to the Situation of the Country at the 
Commencement of the Year 1520, in regard 
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to its Finances, Morals, and Religion; with 
a Plan for their gradual Improvement. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, in answer to certain passages “ ® 
speech delivered by him at the dinner given 
in celebration of his re-election for Liver- 
pool ; by John Colman Rashleigh, Esq. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. 2s, 

Reflections on the Nature and Tendency of 
the present Spirit of the Times; by the Rev. 
+. Burges. 6s. ; 

, aes of Letters addressed to a Friend 
upon the Catholic Question; by Britanni- 
cus, 2s. Gd. 

A Letter to Lord Jno. Russell on the French 
Affairs. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan for the 
relief of the distressed working Classes, In 
reply to the misconceptions of a Writer in 
No. 64 of the Edinburgh Review. 2s. 64. 

England’s Remedy ; or, Remarks upon 
Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture. 8vo. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst on the Condi- 
tion of New South Wales and Van Diemin’s 
Land ; by the Hon. Grey Bennett, M.P. 5s. 

A Report made to the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society ; by J.C, Curwen, Esq. M.P. 
Svo. ds. 

A System of Voluntary National Revenue 
to replace all Compulsory Taxation. 2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Rich and Poor shewn to be of God’s 
appointment und equally the objects of his 
regard ; in Two Sermons, preached in White- 
hall Chapel; by Thomas Calvert, B. D. 
dio. sewed 2s. 

An Address from a Clergyman to his Pa- 
rishioners, to which are added Morning and 
Evening Prayers; by Dr. Valpy. 4s. 6d. 

Weekly Prayers imitating that form of 
worship contained in the excellent Liturgy 
of our Established Church, likewise Evening 
Prayers; by the Author of the Historical 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments, 2s. 

A Series of connected Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, illustrative and confirmatory of 
its character as an Economy of Religion 
instituted and revealed by God for Man; by 
the Rev. Thomas Gilbert, of Dublin. &s, 

Christian Mercy Stated and Enforced; a 
Sermon Preached at the New Chapel in the 
Poultry, for the Benefit of the City of London 
Lying-in Institution ; by J. A. James, 2s. 6d. 

Tuk AprocaypHat New Testament, 
being all the Gospels, Epistles and other 
pieces extant, attributed in the first four 
Centuries to Jesus Curist, his Apostles, 
and their Companions; and not included in 
the New Testament by its compilers. Trans- 

lated from the Original Tongues, and now 
first collected in one volume. Price 6s. bds. 

Friendly Visits, being an attempt to pro- 
mote the Knowledge of Religious Truth, in 

12 Lectures, compiled from the Discourses 


of the late Dr. Paley; by Lombe Atthill, 
A.B. 2s. 6d. bds, 


. The Athanasian Creed defended; a Ser- 
bon, preached at Frome ; by the Rey. Ste- 
bH.Cassan, M.A. Is. 6d. 
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The Scandals of Impiety and Unhelief j, 

a charge delivered to the Clergy of th 

Archdeaconry of London; by Archdeagoy 

Pott. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, explanato 
of the Gospels for every Sunday in the Year; 
by the Rev. George Hughes, Curate of Wal. 
thamstow. Svo. 2 vols. 21s. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity ; as derived from a view of the 
reception which it has met with from the 
World, 8vo. 4s. 

Salvation by Grace; a Sermon, preached 
at Dunmow; by the Rev. Henry Budd. 2, 

A Selection of Family Prayers 3 by James 
Duke Coleridge. 9d. or fine paper Is. 6d. 

Responsibility of the Clergy in Regard to 
Doctrine; a Sermon, preached at Woot: 
bridge, Sussex; by the Rev. G. F. Favel, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

Chilling worth’s Works, containing the Re. 
ligion of Protestants, a Safe Way to Salva- 
tion. Sermons, &e. &e. 3 vols. Svo. 11. 16s, 

The Remonstrance of a Unitarian; ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of St. David’s; by 
Capt. James Gifford, R.N. 8vo. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the 
Antiquities of that county, with portraits; 
by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, B. D. &e. 
8vo. Il. Is. bds. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, ina series of one hundred etchings, 
representing exterior and interior Views, 
Elevations, and Details of the most cele- 
brated and most curious remains of Anti- 
quity in that country ; by Jobn Sell Cotman, 
with historical and descriptive notices. 
Part IT. royal folio. 31. 3s. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of Boston, and the Hundred of Skirbeck, in 
the county of Lincoln; by Pishey Thomp- 
son, with 26 engravings. 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Royal and distinguished Personages, 
and a descriptive Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Pictures in the Palace. ; 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bognor, iD 
Sussex; by Samuel Lysons, Esq. 34 plates, 

















atlas folio. 121. 12s. 


A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital. 
12mo. 3s, 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Town and Soke of Horncastle, county of 
Lincoln, and of places adjacent; by Georg? 
Weir. Plates, royal 8vo. 12s. 4to. 21s. 
The present State of Chili, from the report 
laid before Congress; by Judge Bland, the 
Commissioner sent to that country by the 
_— of the United States, 1818. 
s. 6d. 


Customs of the Manor of Taunton and 
Taunton Deane. 2s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. V. Vol. III. of the Modern Voyages 

and Travels, contains Castellan’s Travels in 


Italy, illustrated by engravings. 3s. 64. 
sewed, 4s, bds. ' S s° 
The 
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All the Woyages round the World, from 
Magellan in 1520, to Krusenstern in 1820, 
prepared from the original Journals 5 by 
Capt. Samuel Prior, illustrated with 72 
engravings.. 12mo. 10s, Gd. bound in red. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece and Albania; 
by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. bds. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
the Continent and Islands of Europe ; by Mrs. 
Jamieson (late Miss Thurtle). 12mo. 9s. bds. 

A Tour through a part of the Netherlands, 


New Music and the Drama. rR 


France and Switzerland, in 1817; by Tho- 
mas Higer. 8s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and 
to the sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges; by J. B. Fraser, Esq. with a map. 
royal 4to. 3l. 3s. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Mountains, 
illustrative of the foregoing Travels. En- 
graved from the original drawings made on 
the spot; by J. B. Fraser, Esq. to subscri- 
bers 211. non subscribers 261. 5s. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
~<>— 


Tie Favorite Air of Lullaby, arranged for 
the Harp, and dedicated to Miss Stephens, 
by W. Henry Steil. 3s. 

‘ publication consists of an in- 

troductory movement ef twenty- 

three bars, and the announced air of 
Lullaby, with five variations, and a 
coda. The air itself is faithfully and 
simply given; and the added matter 
exhibits taste, judgmext, and a degree 
of embellishment that almost rises to 
the dignity of invention. Indeed, we 
cannot but give Mr. Steil credit for ori- 
ginal talent; nor refrain from suggest- 
ing our opinion, that he would find his 
account in straining for a higher honor 
than that of new-modelling old mate- 
rials.—a practice which, in our times, 
has been too general; and which, for 
the most part, declares the absence of 
inventive talent, or want of spirit for 
its display. 

A Venetian Boat Song, written and arranged 

Jor Three Voices, by D. A. O’ Meara, Esq. 
The melody applied to the words of 

this song is the plainest that can be 

imagined, but not without meaning 
and effect. The combination of the 
parts is easy and unlaboured; and 
where much is not attempted, but little 
can be achieved. The harmony, how- 
ever, is free from theoretical error ; 
and while the air gratifies the untu- 
tored ear, the connoisseur will be pleased 
with the combination. The poetry is 

— in two verses, to the se- 

cond of which the harmonized air is 

repeated. | | 

Overture to La Clemenza di Tito, composed 
by Mozart ; arranged for Two Performers 
on the Piano- Forte, by J. F. Burrowes. 2s. 
Mr. Burrowes, in his arrangement of 

this beautiful effusion of Mozart, has 

displayed considerable ingenuity, and 
knowledge of effeet. The predominant 
ideas of the composition are judiciously 
distributed between the two perform- 
ers; and much useful exercise is af- 
forded to the juvenile finger. 
MonTHLY Mac. No. 343, 


““ The Tear that gems dear Woman’s Eye,’’ 
a Ballad, written and adupted to a Po- 
pular Caledonian Melody, by D.A.O’ Meara, 
Esq. 1s. 6d. 

For this ballad, the symphonies and 
accompaniments of which are composed 
by Mr. C. N. Smith, Mr. O’Meara has 
selected not only one of the most at- 
tractive of the best known Scotch airs, 
but a melody that is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the sentiment of his words. 
The poetry (limited to two verses) ex- 
hibits some natural and beautiful ideas, 
expressed in easy, smooth, and flowing 
diction. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE.—Saturday, July Sth, 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, termi- 
nated its first season under ‘the assidu- 
ous and skilful management of Mr, El- 
liston. The task that spirited and en- 
terprizing gentleman imposed upon his 
abilities and industry, when he under- 
took the conduct of the unwieldy ma- 
chine that had baffled the efforts of a 
Right Honourable and Honourable 


‘Committee, seemed at first to say 


more for his courage than for his dis- 
cretion ; but the flattering success and 
eminent credit which have crowned 
and rewarded his laudable exertions, 
prove his perfect competency for the 
formidable undertaking, and that the 
Committee could not have selected a 

more eligible lessee. 
The result of — es and _ 
rformances, (eighty-five of tragedy, 
sistty-twe of sce and fifty-nine of 
opera) has been combined fame and 
profit, and a satisfactory demonstration 
of what talent, judgment, and perse- 
vering exertion can effect. While the 
zeal of the new manager put in requi- 
sition all his own personal resources, 
his liberality assembled a host of his- 
trionic powers; and each province of 
‘the drama has — enriched, either 7 
the 
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the pathos and energy of a Kean, the 
ever-pleasant ease and gaiety of an El- 
liston, the nature, and genuine humour 
of a Munden, the refined taste of a 
Braham, or the charming voice and fi- 
nished manner of a Vestris. 

Under these circumstances, we are 
not to wonder that the public have felt 
and rewarded Mr. Elliston’s strong 
claim upon their sanction and support 5 
and that Mr. Russel was so warmly 
greeted, when, for the Manager, himself, 
and the whole Company, he came for- 
ward and addressed to the audience 
the following words :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ After the usual season, for the success 
of which our sincerest thanks are due to 
your generous and uniform kindness, it be- 
comes our special and pleasing duty to ex- 
press in the warmest terms, the deep and 
cordial sense we entertain of your liberal and 
unremitted patronage. 

“In the several provinces of the Drama, 
that exertion has been employed without 
which we could have had no pretensions to 
the high favour we have enjoyed. To de- 
serve that favour, without injuring the inte- 
rests of a meritorious rival establishment, we 
may with truth affirm, bas been our ardent 
and incessant effort. 

** I beg leave to add, that Mr. Kean’s late 
accident prevented the completion of a wish 
that he should appear in all his established 
characters before the close of the season.— 
But it is his intention to return when his 
previous provincial engagements are ful- 
filled ; and to have the honor of completing 
that intention by once performing each of his 
principal parts, before his departure for 
America. 

“ It is with much pleasure I have to state, 
that Mr. Kean’s temporary absence from 
this country, is agreeable to a mutual and 
cordial understanding and arrangement be- 
tween himself and the proprietor, and that it 


is his intention to return to this theatre, again 
to court your indulgence, 

** T have now, Ladies an 
the Proprietor and the C 
blishment, only 
grateful feelings 


d Gentlemen, for 
ompany of this esta- 
to repeat the thanks my 
have already dictated; and 
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to assure you, that, on his part and theirs, 1 
effort will ever be spared, to merit the cop. 
tinuance of your kindness. Till next month 
we most respectfully take our leave.” =’ 

COVENT-GAR DEN.—Monday,the17th 
of July, the Theatre Royal, Covent. 
Garden, closed (till near the middle of 
next month) with the last new tragedy 
of Virginius, in which Mr. Macready 
displayed his usual skill and energy, 
and was received with that applause 
which his growing excellence has uni- 
formly extorted. The season of this 
House, though not equally prosperous 
with that oftheother royalestablishment, 
has, on the whole, we understand, been 
tolerably successful ; and from the new 
accumulation of talent, and active pre- 
parations to which the proprietors look 
for the future patronage of the public, 
we should have no doubt of the speed- 
ily improved condition of its treasury. 

At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Faw- 
cett, to whose lot, for several successive 
years, it has fallen to fulfil a task 
which could not be consigned to better 
hands, addressed the audience as fol- 
lows :— 

“¢ Ladies and Gentlemén, 

“ This being the last night of the present 
season, the acceptable task devolves on me, 
to return our sincere thanks for the kind pa- 
tronage and support with which you have 
honoured this theatre. d 

“ Your kindness has given popularity to 
most of our productions ; and where our ex- 
ertions have fallen short of our intentions to 
please, you have generously extended your 
forbearance and indulgence. For this we 
cannot but be grateful, and shall ever feel it 
a duty to bow to your decisions. 

“ Vaunting promises are as unnecessary 
as they would be absurd. We always have 
done, and shall continue to do, all that lies in 
our power, to render this establishment wor- 
thy of a great metropolis. 

“ All the Performers return you thanks for 
the favour you have uniformly extended to 
their endeavours: and now we most respect- 
fully bid you farewell, until Monday, the 
eleventh of September.” 
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Report of Diseases and Ca 
of the Physician who has the 
the limits of which, comm 
through Gray's Inn-lane, 


street; down Old- 
extending along Queen- 

. 4 HAT disorder which is for the most part 
the visitation Of the vernal or autumnal 

b, has this year appeared with much 

















SUALTIES occurring in public and private Practice 
care of the Western District of the City DISPENSARY; 
encing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery Lane, pass 
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crossing the Old Jewry and 
side. 


frequency and force during the summer sol- 
stice —a circumstance which is plainly attti- 
butable to those most extraordinary be 
tudes 
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tudes in exterior temperature that the few 
past weeks have witnessed—changes which, 
in rapidity and extent, were scarcely, per- 
haps, ever equalled even in this proverbially 
changeable climate. 

Rheumatism is one of the most intractable 
of all the complaints with which the art of 
medicine is called upon to encounter, and 
one to which the obsta principiis rule ap- 
plies with especial propriety. Oxs dst przype 
hemotupaing ceyey, TOTO Torte, Tv ELapneon 6 
yosewy, says the Father of Medicine, in refe- 
ference to.disease generally—and there is no 
disease, perhaps, to which the maxim is more 
appropriate than the one in question; the 
practitioner often being peremptorily called 
upon to crush it in its nascent state, even at 
the expence of his patient’s feelings, in order 
to prevent a severe and continued malady ; 
which continuance, beside the pain and in- 
convenience that it involves, is much more 
calculated to operate injuriously upon the 
constitutional stamina than even a severe 
shock given at once by remedial measures. 
That kind of “ bold practice” which regards 
merely the disorder, and cares not for the 
subject of it, ever has had, and ever will 
have, the present writer’s bold and decided 
disapproval ; but the in medio principle, if 
properly conceived, is equally a stranger to 
timidity and indecision as it is to rant and 
rashness; and in the summi morbi the sum- 
ma curationes often most palpably and most 
happily apply. Elaterium, in half-grain 
doses, administered at the commencement of 
avheumatic attack, will frequently convert 
into a trifling and transient, what, not thus 
powerfully opposed in limine, would have 
proved a most painful and protracted mala- 
dy ; the colchicum, likewise, is often highly 
serviceable,* and as a mean of lessening the 





* In the urgent recommendation of new 
medicines, the writer is fully aware that the 
narrator of their virtues has to encounter a 
considerable degree of sceptical disposition 


on the part of his-readers ; and-such disposi-.. 


tion is not for the most part unreasonable, 
since success is often so little commensurate 
to laudatory accounts of drugs, even from 
regular and respectable authorities. The re- 
porter, however, cannot refrain from saying, 
that, as editor of a monthly publication, he 
has just sent to press a most interesting 
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severity of suffering which confirmed rheu- 
matism occasions, the stramonium extract is 
many times attended with marked advan- 
tage. Peruvian bark, too, is an excellent re- 
meidy for some kinds of rheumatism. These 
medicinals, and others, are of course to. be 
administered, suspended, and varied, under the 
individual Observation and discretion of the 
prescriber. The writer ought not to omit say- 
ing, that in some inveterate instances of the 
disease in question, he has found the com- 
pression ani percussion recommended by 
Dr. Balfour of unequivocal service ; and in 
chronic affections of a rheumatic kind, gal- 
vanism has often been administered, under 
the Reporter’s direction, with a happy result. 

Affections of the stomach still continue to 
be benefited by the oxyd of bismuth, the 
virtues of which are, perhaps, not duly ap- 
preciated by the gexerality of practitioners : 
its administration is not invariably success- 
ful, even in cases apparently similar to those 
which had before been relieved,—but what 
practitioner is able to predicate of any single 
medicine an absolute uniformity of opera- 
tion ? 

The Reporter has recently received much 
gratification in hearing a masterly lecture 
from Mr. Wilson, at the College of Surgeons, 
condemnatory of the too frequent practice 
of applying steel ahd other instruments in 
cases of commencing deformity in young 
persons, and urging the superiority of those 
remedial plans which are founded upon the 
principle of insuring a consentaneous and 
steady action of all the muscles, particularly 
of the back. Those contrivances which dis- 
tort artificially, in order to oppose the dis- 
tortions of nature, aré often far worse than 
useless; and steel administered internally is, 
for the most part, much more advisable than 
the same material applied outwardly, even 
under the direction of the most ingenious 
devices. 

Bedford Row, 

July 20th, 1820. 


D. Uwins, M.D. 





paper which he has been favoured with by 
Dr.W. H.Williams, of Ipswich, that contains 
testimony in favour of the seeds of colchi- 
cum which cannot fail to excite the deepest 
interest. The-paper alluded to will be found 
in the London Medical Repository, to be pub- 
lished on the Ist of August. 
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HE wheats have blossomed successfully 

_ throughout South Britain, and are pro- 
ceeding with equal good hope towards a 
crop. Much of the wheat land which ap- 
peared too thinly planted in the spring, bears 
now a very luxuriant appearance. The 
spring crops, for the most part, peas ex- 
cepted, are of equal promise. The season 
has yet been most capricious, and the old 
defect of our climate, absence or uncertainty 
of the solar heat, most marked. Should we 


be so fortunate as to escape the latter mildew 
it is the general opinion, that the corn har- 
vest will be very productive. Swedish turnips 
and the Lettsom root, or mangel wurtzel, 
larger breadths than usual, appear to be great 
crops. The common turnip, with no greater 
damage from the fly, than to be expected in 
such a season, will bea good average. The 


hops vary in the different counties, but on 
the whole, are likely toexceed expectation. 
It is reported, that the fly upon this plant, : 
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not unfrequently the forerunner of blight ; 
whereas, in fact, the fly upon all plants, is 
the consequence of blight. The hay crops, 
both natural and artificial, are heavy, and 
with some exceptions, well got in, notwith- 
standing considerable interruption from the 
rains. Of fruit there is a general abundance, 
which has checked the commencing import 
from the continent. There is an immense 
plenty of both fat and lean cattle and sheep, 
and the meat markets are declining. Wool 
is on the advance, The corn markets have 
held steadily to price. Two months since, 
several samples of fine white wheat from 
Suffolk, were sold at the Corn Exchange at 


94s. per querier, which is quoted to shew the 
immense difference made by quality, in the 
price of this inestimable grain. 


Smithfield: Beef 4s.4d. to 6s.—Mutto, a 


4s.to 5s.8d.—Lamb 5s. to 7s.—Veal 4s, 
to 6s. 6d.—Pork 4s. to 6s.—Bacon 5s, 
Raw fat 3s. 63d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 54s. to 84s 


Barley 30s. to 44s.—Oats 20s. to 34s.—The 


Quartern-loaf in London 123d.—Hay 31. 3, 
to 41. 15s.—Clover do. 41. 4s. to 71. 17s, 64, 
—Straw Il. Is. to 21. 2s. 
Coals in the Pool 31s. 6d. to 39s. 94d. 
Middlesex, July 25. 
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July 25. 
Cocoa, W. I. common £5 0 0 to 6 0 0 56 0 0 to 6 O O per cw. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 515 0 .. 517 O 5615 0 .. 517 O ditto, 
, fine 619 0 .. 7 6 O 616 0 .. 7 3 O ditto, 
--y Mocha * . 600 .. 715 O 00 0 .. 0 O O per ew. 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 O .. O 1 I 0 1 0.2. 0 1 1 perib. 

, Demerara 011 .. 0 1 3 01 1 .. O 1 4 ditto. 
Currants : 4160 ..5 0 0 416 0 .. 5 O O per cw. 
Figs, Turkey 216 0 .. 3 0 O 216 0 .. 3 O O ditto, 
Flax, Riga . ‘ . 62 00 .. 0 0 0 59 0 0 .. 60 O O per ten. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . . 0 0 0... 0 0 0 000 .. 0 O O  ditio. 
Hops, new, Pockets 310 0 .. 4 6 0 310 0 .. 414 O per cut. 

--—, Sussex, do. 330 ..3H O 3 60 .. 4 2 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars. 10 0 0 ..11 0 0 10 0 O .. 11 O O per ton. 
~———non, Pigs 2. C10 law OC 610 0 .. 710 O ditto. 
Oil,Lucca -~ 11 00 ..0 0 0 il 0 O .. O O O per gall. 
-—, Galipoli ‘ ja = Cina BSS 68 0 0 .. O O O perton. 
Rags e . - £200..00 0 20 0 .. 0 O O yer cut. 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 3140 .0 0 0 3 5 0 .. 310 O ditto. 
Rice, Patna kind. 000 .00 0 000... 0 0 O ditto. 
eng East India . 010 0 .. 0 0 O 010 0 .. O11 O ditto, 
Silk,Ckingraw . . 1 310 ..18 7 1 310 .. 1 8 7 perlb. 
——, Bengal, skein °° O18 0. 1317 @ 015 3 .. 017 5 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon »- - O 8 1 . 0 8 7 08 1 .. O 8 7 perlb. 

»Cloves . . 0 3 6..00 0 03 4 .. 0 O O ditto. 

» Nutmegs . » O 48 .. 0 0 0 048 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
——=—, Pepper, — : . hs -- 9 0 63 0 0 6f.. 0 O 6§ ditto. 
a ee. -- O 010 itto. 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac . 0 310 .. 0 4 of ; ; 7 : Tau. 
———,Geneva Hollands 0 20 .. 0 2 2 0 2 O .. 0 2 2 ditto. 
-—--—, Rum, Jamaica. 0 4 3 ..046 #04 2 .. 0 4 6 ditto. 
Sugar, brown ‘ 218 0 .. 3 290 3.0 0 ns 3 4 O percvt. 
_-.., Jamaica, fine 318 0 ..4 5 0 319 O ve 4 6 O percwtl. 
——, East India, brown «8019 0 .. 120 £40019 0 .. 1 2 0 ditto. 

y lump, fine 470..411 0 § 40 .. 510 O percvt. 
Tallow, town-melted . 3 3 6 .. 00 0 211 0 ° a a, 
———, Russia, yellow . 213 6 .. 214 0 219 O . i. 0 0 Maitto. 
er 022..023 023 1. 0 2 4 perb 

—-,Hyson, best .  . 0 46..000 0646 0 ditto. 
Wine, Madeira, old 4400 via a 
pacck ’ . -- 46 O O 44 0 0 46 O O per ipe. 

-,Port,old  . - 388 0 0 ..52 0 0 38 ex 

»Sherry =, . 30 0 0 60 0 0 0 0 .. 52 0 O ditto, 

Premiums of Insurance... - a 2 ¢. .. @.6 One 


fast, 10s, 6d.—Hambro’, ge a or Jersey, 12s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 10s. 6d.—Bel- 


home, 4gs. to 5gs. 
Course of Exchange, Jul 


- 6d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaic 


a, 30s.—Greenland, out aud 


25.— 
Leghorn, 46}.—-Lisbon, 49)" 5.—Amsterdam, 12 6.—Hamburgh, 37 6.—Paris, 25 80.— 


Premiums on Shares and 


-—Dublin, 7} per cent. 


C . 
Coventry, 9991.—Derby, 121. yar Fa Joint Stock Companies. —Birmingham, 5351.°° 


—Grand Junction, 2121.—G 
India Docks, 163] 


smere, 751.—Grand Sy 
rand Wester — 

—Loughbro’, 24001.— Oxford, Pe daar at ie 
v=London, 851,— West Tudia, 169], 


51, 10s, = 
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surrey, 551.—Grand Union, 33}. 
and Liverpool, 2751.—Leicester, 260. 
tsey, 19001.—Worcester, 251.—East 
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51. 10s. - Royal Exchange AssunANcR, 2291.—Albion, 401.—Globe, 1161.——Gas Liant 


Company, 601.—City Ditto, 901. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 77 


At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’, 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 24th was 69§; 3 per cent. consols, 69 ; 5 percent. 


navy 103%. 


Gold in bars 3]. 17s. 10d. per 0z.—New donbloons, 01. Os. Od.—Silver in bars 5s. Od. 
The aggregite value of Goods (the produce of the East Indies and China) imported from 
the East Indies, was in 1818, £8,693,063; in 1819, £7,832,965 ; and exported, in 1818, 


£3.990,100; in 1819, £3,600,433. 


The aggregate value of Goods imported from China 


was, in 1818, £3,598,391 ; in 1819, £4,256,951 ; and exported, in 1818, £862,402 ; in 1819, 


£791,978. 


Total value of India and China Imports, in 1818, £12,291,4543 in 1819, 


£12,089,916 ; and exports, in 1818, £4,852,512 ; in 1819, £4,392,411. The total value of 
exports from Great Britain to the East Indies and China, in 1818, £6,289,527; in 1819, 


£2,953,816. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of June and 
the 20th of July, 1820: extracted from the London Gazette. 
—p——-- 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 99.] 


Selicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
IKEN J. Liverpool, merchant. ( Wheeler, L. 
Aspinal, H. Blackburn, Lancashire, brazier. 
(Armstrong, L. 
Aston, R. Red Marley D’Arbitol, Worcestershire, 


dealer. (Beckett, L. 
Bagnall, T. Birmingham, toy maker. (Egerton 
and Co. L. 
Barke, J. Stockport Etchells, cotton manufacturer. 
Tyler, L. 


Batty, W. 8. Seulcoates, Yorkshire, apothecary. 
_ (Knowles, L. 

Bignell, J. Phoenix-place, Knightsbridge, carpenter. 
(Wrentmore, L. 

Blackburn, W. Blackburn, shopkeeper. (Wig- 
lesworth, L. 

Boucher, J. Cheltenkam, cabinet maker. (Wil- 
liams and Co. L. 

Booth, J. Burley Woodhead, Yorkshire, worsted 
spinner. (Few and Co.L. 

Brennand, T. Bread-street, warehouseman. (Bour- 
dillen and Co. 

Bradbury, 8. Oxford-street, tailor. (Willonghby. 

Bubb, J. G. Grafton-street, East, Fitzroy-syuare, 


sculptor. (Hackett. 
Burlingham, T. Worcester, glover. (Pousfield 
and Co. L. 


Carr, T. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger. —_ (Ro- 
therham, L. 

Cassidy, T. Liverpool, feather merchant. (Ad- 
lington and Co. L. 

Cobbett, W. Catherine-street, Strand, bookseller. 
(Birkett. 

Cooper, S. Tottenham-court-road, baker. (Hurd 


and Co. 
Corp, E. Liverpool, butcher. (Chester, L. 


Crawford, J. T. Judd-street, Brunswick-square,- 


merchant. (Madox and Co. 
Cragg, J. Empingham, Rutlandshire, corn dealer. 
_ (Alexander and Co. L. 
Crawshaw, B. and G. Birsta], Yorkshire, carpet 
manufacturers. . (Evans, L. 
Crooke, W. Benacre, W ilts, farmer. (Scudamore,L. 
Crowson, J. Boston, innkeeper. | (Lodington and 


Co, L. 
Cruden, R. P. Gravesend, slop seller. 

no er v » slop seller (Gregson 
Daniel, C. W. Bath, jeweller. (Easton, L. 
Denson, R. and W. Chester, curriers.  (Philpot 


and Co. L. . 
Devey, J. Wolverhampton, factor. (Price and Co. L. 
Dunkin, C. Shad Thames, lighterman and corn 

dealer. (Sudlow and Co. L. 

Dyer, T. Frome Selwood, cordwainer. (Wil- 

_ liams, L. 

Elliott, C. St. Thomas a Beckett, in the Cliffe, 

_ Sussex, grocer. (Sinith and Co. L. 

Ezard, H. Brentford, carpenter. (Wilmot, L. 

Gillet, J. Crown-cout, Fleet-street, printer. 

Godden IF 

20dden, J. F. and N. Wood, Gosport, mercers. 

_ _ (Alexander and Co. L. , _— 

Golding, H. Oxford, cabinet maker. 
and Co. L. ‘ 

Harrison. J. Saxilby, Lincolnshire, timber mer- 
chant. (Stocker and Co. L. 


(Robinson 


‘Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant. 


Hale, W. Milton, Oxfordshire, carpenter. (Brid- 


er, L. 
Hawkins, D. Sheffield, innkeeper. (Darke and Co. L. 
Hellyer, E. Kennington-lane. Lambeth, master 
mariner. (Hellyer. 
Heap, + J. Hepworth, Yorkshire, clothiers. 
(Lake L. 
Hellings, R. H.South Molton-street, ¢oal merchant. 


ix. 

Howaed ,J. Kennington-place, merchant. )Buckle,L. 

Hoyle, T. Halifax, dimity manufacturer. (Milne 
and Co. L. 

Holmes, W. Chesterfield, flour dealer. (Ste- 
phenson, L. 

Honghton, W. L. Hull, stationer.(Rosser and Co. L. 

Hyde, J. Stayley Bridge, Cheshire, merchant. 
(Brundrett and Co. 

James G. Liverpool, merchant. (Wheeler, L. 

Jackson, J. Boxford, Suffolk, maltster.(Blagrave,L. 

es ‘ _ Ive’s, Huntingdonshire, hatter. 

LUIS. Lie 

Lee R. Hull, merchant. | (Rosser and Son, L. 

Macdonald, T. Rathbone-place, printseller. (Ro- 
binson and Co. 

Martin, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington and 

Oo. . 

M‘Farlane, A. Postern-row, Tower-bili, toyman. 
(Ri - ; 

ee S . jun. Truro, linen draper. (Makinson, L. 

Mattey, W. Leominster, auctioneer. (Jenkins 
and Co. L. : 

Mee, W. Market Harborough, spirit merchant. 
(Nelson, L. 

Morley, J. Liverpool, hatter. (Lowes and Co. L. 

Morris, T. Pitfield-street, Hoxton, brush maker. 
(Slade and Co. 

— :s Hitchin, maltster. (Stephenson and 

oO. La. 

(Lowe and Co. L. 

Oakey, H. Mary-le-vonne-lane, boot maker. (Jones. 

Oldham, W. Hop-gardens, St. Martin’s-lane, ware- 
honseman. (Windle and Co. 

Peake, C. Drayton in Hales, Shropshire, miller. 
(Baxter and Co. L. 

Pettinger, m4 Sculcoates, Yorkshire, wood turner. 
Shaw, L. 

Pettit, R. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, oilman. 
Jamex. 

Pooks, F. nati money scrivener. (Fair- 
bank, L. 

Postans, M. Cheltenham, victualler. (Meredith, L. 

Pocock, G. Tive: ton, Somersetshire, buicher. (Ad- 
lington and Co. ‘. 

Prat, J. R. and W.R. Ravenscroft, New London- 
street, cornfactor. Singleton. 

Preston, W. Dove-court, Mansion-house, merchant. 
(Collingridge and Co. 

Reed, J. Dowgate-wharf, wharfinger. (Hindman. 

Rockliffe, W. Chatham, baker. (Nelson, L. 

Robbins, E. and R. b. Muchall, Birmingham, 

(Long and Co. L. 

(Munchin, L. 

(Gatty 


merchants. 
Rood, J. Portsmouth, brewer. 
Royde, G. Newgate-street, upholsterer. 
and Co. 
Ruspini, J. B. Pall-Mal!, medicine-vender. (Harnett. 
Sackett, T. Bermondsey-wall, shipwright. (Ingold. 
Sandbach, W. Liverpool, provision merchant. 
(Taylor and Co. L. 
Skelly, 
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Shelley, J. Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper. 
(Willi 


oy 
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Walker, W. Wortley, Yorkshire, merchant, (Fey 





a ne 







ams and Co. L. and Co. 

Simson, J.M. Elnstead, Essex, cattle dealer.( Cooke. Walden, J. and M. Hackney, butchers. (Ear 
Smith, J. Manchester, manufacturer. (Ellis, L. shaw, L. ; 
Smith, J. W. and T. Townley, Manchester, cotton beg 7 + “ene ship builder. (Tyrell 
‘ s. Hurd and Co. L. and Co. L. 
S PP nog J Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, grocer. Waring, J. Somerset-place, factor. (Bliss and (p, 
“Pi (Stocker and C9. L. Welch, J. Nantwich, shopkeeper. (Wiggle, 
ee S. Hudderstield, cornfactor. (Fisher &Co.L. worth, L. ; ' 
Swain, G. J. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, Wilcox,J. Towcester, innkeeper.  (Longdill anj 

warehouseman. (Jones. Co. L. 


Thompson, T. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. (Mar- 


riott and Co. L. 


Tolson, R. jun. Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer. 


(Clarke and Co. L. 
Tozer, J. Bristol, woollen draper. 


(Dennett and Co. 


Allan, W. Throgmorton-street. 

Allen, A. Pall Mall. 

Anderson, A. Philpot-lane. 

Barnard, W. H.andC. Liverpool. 

Bailey, C. R. H. Swallowfield, 
Wilts. 

Baker, T. Rochester. 

Barclay, J. Old Broad-strect. 

Rarfoot, J. Arundel-street, Strand. 

Bell, J. R. Old Broad-street. 

Bellin, J. Oxford-street. 

Beswick, T. Manchester. 

Beavan, J. Old Cavendish-street. 

Blakey, G. Bishop Moncton, and 
Ww. et Leeds. 

Blow, W. W hittlesford. 

Bolton, W. Bury-st. Westminster. 

Bowring, J. Aldgate. 

Booth, J. Gloucester. 

Booth, J. Oxford-street. 

Bradley, W. Jewin-street, Crip- 
oe 

Bragg, W. A. Rotherhithe. 

Brooke, N. Duke-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 

Bradshaw,J. Postern-row, Tower- 
hill. 

Brown, J. R. and H. M. New, 
Poultry. 

‘Brush, J. A. Liverpool. 

Bryan, J. and W. L. Grocer's 
Hali-conrt. 

Buxton,J. Derby. 


Byrchmore, T. Caddington, Hert- H 


fordshire. 
Cay, C. J. Bishopwearmouth. 


Cliffe, C. George-inn, Commer- Il 


cial-road. 

Coles, W. Mincing-lane. 

Collinson, E. Crooked-lane- 

—— H. D. Back-street, Horse- 
ydown. 

Cope, J. L. Hull. 

Cox, D. High-street, Southwark. 

(Creasy, T. Chelmsford. 

Curlewis, 8. L. King-street, Co- 
vent-garden. 

David, J. Threadneedlesstreet. 

Davis, W. Newbury. 

Davis, N. New-road, W hitechapel. 

Dawes, J. W. Noble, R. H. Croft, 
and R. Carwick, Pall-Mall. 

Deakin, F. and J. Oughton, Aston, 
Warwickshire. 

Devlin, M. Great Wild-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 

Dunderdale, T. Manchester. 

Duvilus, P. E. Size-lane. 

Kdwards, W. Dartford. 

Kdwards, W. Longford, Somer- 
setshire. 

Elwood, A. Chard. 

Evans, W. P. Pwlheli Carnar- 
venshire. 

Fenner, R. Paternoster-row. 

Field, J. Newgate-market. 

Fish, J. New castle-upon-Tyne. 

Fish, T. Bridport. 

Fisher, S. Waincombe, Glouces- 
tershire. 






(Clarke and Co. 
Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, merchant. 


chin, L. 
DIVIDENDS, 
Fitton, J. Gosport. 
Fletcher, B. Barnley, Yorkshire. 
Foot, B. Gracec hurch-street, 
Fordir, W. Basingstoke. 
Ford, E. Lime-street. 
Fourdrinier,H. Cannon-street, and 
8. Fourdrinier, Charing-cross. 
Frears, E. Birmingham. 
Frears, E. Muncaster, Cumber- 
land. 
Goddard, S. Cornhill. 
Goodall, G. Bristol, Yorkshire. 
Graham, R. and 5. Sharman, Lei- 
cester-square. 
Grant, J. Coleman-street. 
Greathead, T. and W. Outhwaite, 
Lamb-street, Christ-church. 
Gregson, W. Hull. 
Grimsby,J.B. Hull. 
Groning,R.Broad-street-buildings. 
Harding,S. T.andCo. Tamworth. 
Harkness, J. Addle-street, Russell- 
square. 
Hardisty, G. and J. Corving, Bed- 
__ ford-court, Covent-garden. 
Hill, T. Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Hobson, J. Manchester. 
Hornby, G. Liverpool. 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-street. 
we D. Brooke-street, Hol- 


rn. 

Holroyde, J. Halifax. 

Hudson, J. Birchin-lane. 

udson, H. and G. Liverpool. 

Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
_ Portland-place. 

> cage te Leeds. 

ackson, C, er Thames-street. 

Jackson, H. Strand. 

Jackson, R. Otley, Yorkshire. 

Jarman, W, jun. Kni htsbridge. 

Kennell, J. and J. P. Chureh- 

_. Street, Westininster. 

Kirkman, J. Gower-street. 

Kirkman, J. Wellington-brewery, 
_City road., 

Knight, J. Fore-street. 

Le Sonef, P. Great Winchester- 

street. 


Lloyd, T. Timberton, Hereford- 
shire, 

Maddocks, E. R. Quinn and Uni- 
acke, Liverpool. 

Mayhew, J. Keppell street, Rus- 
sell-square. 

Mackenzie, C. Caroline-street, 
Bedford-square. 

M‘Kay, R. Knutsford. 

Maddock, EK. Liverpool. 

Marshall, J. Manchester. 

Masetield, W. Newport, Shrop- 
shire. 

Macdonald, R. Frant, Sussex. 

Martin, J. Mitcham. 

Marrett, J. Arlingham, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Meacock, R. Liverpool. 


Moantree, W. Prince's-street, 
Westininster. 


Monkhouse, K. &. G. London. 


Willis, T. Carisbrooke, fellmonger, Newor, 
meg and Co. 
Willans, W. South Shields, clothier. 
sons and Co. L. 
Wright, C. Old Ford, wharfinger. (Gellibrand,1, 
Woods, S. Havant, Hampshire, grocer. 


(Meggi. 
(Min- 


Moody, J. York-mews, Padding. 
ton-street. 

Morris, J. Manchester. 

Moore, T. Paddington. 

Morrali, ©. and J. Borland, Liver. 
pool. 

Morgan, P. and R. Stother, of the 
Crescent, Minories. 

Mullion, M. Liverpool. 

Nailer, J. Jefferies’-square, §¢. 
Mary-axe. 

Newman, S. Finsbury-place. 

Norris, P. Liverpool. 

Nott, T. Bristol. 

Oakley, W. and W. §. and W. 
Overend ,Church-st.Southwark 

Pee], J. and Co. Fazeley, Stafiord- 
shire. 

Pegrom, M.and J. Artillery-street. 

Perring, J. Chalford, Gloucester 
shire. : 

Phillips, L. and J. High Holborn. 

Pratt,J. Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Prior, J. H. London-road. 

Ratns, J. 8. Wapping-wall. 

Ray, J. and J. R. Clare, Suffolk. 

Roberts, J. Hereford. 

Roper, W. J. and W. Damurts, 
near a. 

—— H. P. Newport, Shrop- 
shire. 

Simpson, G. Copthall-court. 

Smith, J and J. Forsythe, Prin 


ce’s-street, Bank of England. 


Strong, R. Whitehaven. 
Taylor, T. Guildford. 
Taylor, W. Durham-street, Strand. 
Taylor, R. Witney. 
Thompson, E. Rotherhithe. 
Timberlake, E. Great Mary-le 
bone-street. 
Tomling, J. Chaff’s-row, Gray's 
Inn-jane. 
Turner, W. Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire. 
Waddington, H. Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 
Waddington, G. Blackbum. 
Walker, J. Harp-alley. 
Walker, R.S. East Smithfield. 
Watts, W. Lower Morden, Sur- 


rey. 

West, tT. Gracechurch-street. 

White, H. Warminster. 

Whitehead, G. jun. and G. Clarke, 
of Basinghall-street. 

Wicksteed, J. Shrewsbury. 

Wilson, E.H. Liverpool. _ 

Wolff, J. and J. Dorville, New 
Bridge-street. ' 

Woodgate, W. F. Tonbridge. 

W oodroof, J. Gun-street. 

Wray, A. Tokenhouse-yard. 

Wrightson, G. jun. Maryport. 

Wylam, R.Newcastle-upon-Tyn: 

Wyatt, J. Hinckley. 

Yates, J. E. Shoreditch. 

Young, J. Carlisle. . 

Young, D. A. T. and? W. W- 
Abbott, Water-lane, Fleet- 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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Results from Observations made in London for the Month of June, 1820. 















































. | Days of .. | Days of reatest) nays 
Maxi- Mini- ; . Varia- 
Mean. th Wind. the | Wind. | Range.|,:—;. jof the 
am) mum. | sfontb. mui. | Month. 5° | tion in Mth. 
Barometer ....|29°78} 30°25) 26 | N.E. | 29°39 1 Ww. 0°86} 0°34} 19 
Thermometer. |59°51| 913°} 26 N. 403°; 12 N.E.| 51° | 319°] 29 
Thermomet- 2}95.39] 1053 | 26 | NE. | 84 [415] :© 1 o74 | 793 | 29 
hygrometer $ | N.W. 
Prevailing winds,—N.W. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 14; hail 3. 
Fall of rain, &c. 2°294 inches. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. | Nimbus. 
6 23 ll 26 13 6 


From the Ist to the 20th the weather was 
cloudy, wet, and unseasonably cold. Rain 
occurred almost daily, and in the afternoons 
of the Ist and 2d some heavy showers of hail 
fell. On the 13th we were visited by a vio- 
lent storm of hail and rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning from the north, which 
commenced at 1} p. m. and lasted about half 
anhour. The thunder and lightning were 
not very severe, but the hail and rain fell re- 
markably heavy ; the former was large, 
opake, and of a conical shape, and laid un- 
dissolved a considerable time after the storm 
was over. Another very heavy fall of rain 


» occurred again at 4 p. m., and the remainder 


of the day was showery. Previous to the 
storm the wind was very calm, and the at- 
mosphere hazy and partly filled with small 
dense lofty clouds, of a reddish tinge. 
The temperature was not particularly high, 
the maximum for the day being only 62}° 


and had been as low as 40}° on the preceding © 


night. 

Between the 20th and 26th a most extra- 
ordinary and rapid increase of temperature 
took place; the thermometer on the latter 
day rose to the uncommon height of 914° in 
the shade, and continued very high till the 
28th, when, in the course of the afternoon 
and night of this day, it fell no less than 311°, 
and decreased very rapidly on the two follow- 
ing days, 

The above alteration of temperature was 
attended with a corresponding, but gradual 
alteration of pressure; and what is rather 
singular, and which seldom happens, the 
maximum occurred on the same day. 

During the above period, the weather was 
extremely fine, and from the 23d to the 29th, 
scarcely a cloud obscured the sky. The 
wind was mostly very calm, and rendered 
the temperature exceedingly oppressive. In 
the evening of the 29th it lightened very 
much in the north, and rain fell early on the 
following morning. 


An increase of temperature somewhat 
similar occurred in the month of June, 1817, 
as will be seen on referring to the following 
table, containing the extremes for the first 
fifteendays, and the decimal extremes for the 
last fifteen days, the means of the extremes, 
and the general means, (in which are included 
three other daily observations) for the former 
and latter halves of each month, and the 
monthly means, with their respective dif- 
ferences, 






























































June, 1817. ||\June, 1820. 
Max. °| Min. °}|Max. °| Min. 0 
72 {475 11654 [404 
Days. : 4 ; 
16 \66 |50 {i642 {511 
17 |69 |55 ||664 49! 
18 |76 {59% ||66_ 1531 
19 |83 |62 |/663 |494 
20 |S# [64 |/593 472 
21 |88 |64 |/66; |492 
22 (84 (60 ||70) [521 
23 (83 |64 11743 [551 
24 [814 |66 |/s0 |581 
25 |78 |59 {845 164 
26 {76 |64 {914 \624 
27 |755 159 |/882 (654 
28 j714 1534 189 = [571 
29 |71k jel |\732 [56 
30 (694 [525 |67 [51 
77° 10|59°56)|73°91/54°91 
Mean ; 61-66|51°10||60°68|46-13 
Difference........{15°44] 8°46}|/13°23] 8°78 
Meanof latter half} 68-80 65°00 
Meanofform.half, 57°21 54°03 
Difference.........| 11°59 10°97 
Monthly Mean......| 63°20 59°51 
Difference ........... 3°69 
A.E. 


St. John’s-Square, 19th July, 1820. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY. 


=< 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
N the House of Lords, on Wedunes- 
day, July 5, Lord Dacre presented 
a petition from the Queen, as follows : 
“ CaRoLINE REGINA— 

“ The Queen, observing the most extraor- 
dinary report made by the Secret Committce 
of the House of Lords, now lying upon the 
table, represents to the House, that she is 
prepared, at this moment, to defend herself 
against it, as far as she can understand its 
import. Her Majesty has also to state, that 
there are various weighty matters touching 
the same, which it is absolutely necessary, 
with a view to her future defenve, to have 
detailed in the present stage of the proceed- 
ing. The Queen, therefore, prays to be 
heard this day, by ber Counsel, regarding 
such matters.’’ 

The Earl of Liverpool could see no 
ground for such an application as that 
which was now made, merely on a no- 
tice for the introduction of a bill. She 
applied to be heard in the present stage 
by counsel; but their Lordships were 
in no stage whatever of the proceeding. 
The Lord Chancellor was clearly of 
opinion that no petition could be heard 
against any measure, before that mea- 
sure was introduced, as the nature of 
it could certainly not be regularly 
known. The opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor was supported by Lord Re- 
desdale and the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham; the contrary by Lords Lans- 
down, Grey, Holland, Darnley, and 
Dacre; but the question being put, 
was negatived without a division, and 
the petition consequently refused. 

On the same day the Earl of Liver- 
pool proposed a bill founded on the 
report of the Secret Committee, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

“* A Bill to deprive her Majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, of the title, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and pretensions, of Queen- 
Consort of this realm, and to dissolve the 
marriage between his Majesty and the said 
Queen. 

“Whereas, in the year 1814, her Majesty, 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Princess of 
Wales, and now Queen-Consort of this reaim, 
at that time residing at Milan, took into her 
service one Bartholomew Bergami, alias 
Pergami, a foreigner in a low situation, 
the said Bartholomew Bergami, alias Per- 
gami, having before served in a similar ca- 
pacity; and whereas, after the said Bartho- 
lomew Bergami, alius Pergami, had so en- 
tered her service, a most ‘improper inter- 
course took place between them. She not 
Only advanced him to a high situation in her 
bousehold, and employed his relations —some 
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in inferior, and others in confidential sitn. 
tions—but bestowed on him various oti, © 
marks of her approbation; having obtain ~ 
for him the decorations of several foreign ” 
orders ; and even instituted, on his account, © 
an order of her own will, without any com. © 
petent authority. And, forgetful of her rank 7 
and station, and wholly regardless of her ho. | 
nour and character, she conducted herself © 
towards the said Bartholomew Bergami, ~ 
alias Pergami, with indecent and offensive 7 
familiarity and freedom, and carried on with 
him a scandalous and adulterous intercourse 
—by which great scandal and dishonow 
were brought on her Royal Highness as well 
ason this kingdom. And the said scanée- 
lous and adulterous conduct towards his Me 
jesty having rendered tke said Caroline Ame. — 
lia Elizabeth unworthy of the situation of 
Queen of this realm; therefore we, your 
Majesty’s most dutiful subjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, do humbly 
entrext your Majesty, 

“‘ That it may be enacted, and be it enact- 
ed, by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the consent of the said Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 4 
present Parliament assembled, that ‘the said 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth shall, from ant 
after the passing of this Act, be hereafter =~ 
deprived of the title and dignity of the Queen — 
of this realm, and of all rights, preroge- 
tives, privileges, and pretensions connectel 
therewith ; and that, from and after the pass — 
ing of this Act, the said Caroline Amelit _ 
Elizabeth shall for ever be rendered ine: e 
pable of enjoying the same in any way whal- ~ 
soever, 

“ And be it further enacted, that the mer 
riage between the said Caroline Amelia Eli- 
zabeth and his Majesty be wholly dissolved, 
annulled, and made void, to all intents and 
purposes.”’ 

On Thursday, July 6, Lord Dacre 
again presented a petition from her 
Majesty, praying that she might be now 
heard by counsel. é: 

“CAROLINA REGINA. — 2 

“ The Queen has heard, with inexpressible 
astonishment, that a bill, conveying charges 
and intended to degrade her and to dissolve © 
her marriage with the King, has been brought 
by the first minister of the King into the 
House of Lords, where her Majesty has 0° 
counsel or other officer to assert her rights. 
The only alleged foundation for the bill is 
the report of a Select Committee, proceed 
ing solely on papers submitted to them, and 
before whom no single witness was ¢%* 
mined. The Queen has been further i 
formed, that her counsel last night were Te 
fused a hearing at the bar of the House of 
Lords, at that stage of the proceeding whe® 
it was most material that they should 
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heard, and that a list of the witnesses, whose 
names are known to her accusers, is to 
be refused to her. Under such circum- 
stances, the Queen doubts whether any other 
course is left to her, but to protest in 
the most solemn manner against the whole 
of the proceeding; but she is anxious to 
make one more effort to obtain justice, and 
therefore desires that her counsel may be 






































ak admitted to state her claims at the bar of the 
‘ho. House of Lords.” 

rself | On Friday, July 14, Lord Erskine 
im, moved a resolution, “ That a list of 





the witnesses against her Majesty be 
given to her Majesty's Attorney-Gene- 









ral, and that the granting of such list 
vel should not exclude the evidence of any 
de. of her Majesty’s witnesses.” The Lord 
Ma. Chancellor said, the practice of Parlia- 
me. ment was clearly against the motion ; 
1 of and the Earl of Liverpool opposed the 
‘our motion. ‘The House divided. For it 
ors 28—against it 78. 

» in On Friday, the 7th, twelve Italians, 
bly (eleven men and one woman) witnesses 
m against her Majesty the Queen, and of 
by the very lowest class of society, arrived 
Sp) at Dover from France. Their object in 
(a coming to this country was immediately 
aid discovered by the people. While they 
and were in the Custom-house, having their 
fier - luggage examined, a crowd, consisting 
een of men, women, and children, collected 
ga- © in front, and on their coming out, fell 
ted © upon them and beat them unmerci- 
a fully. The magistrates then called out 
“’ 5 the civil power, and proceeded to dis- 


perse the people. The Italians after- 
wards left Dover by stealth, and pro- 
ceeded to London by a bye-road, through 
Folkstone, Maidstone, &c. They have 
since been sent to Holland for security. 

Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive 




































re property, in the quarters ending the 

er oth of July, 1819 and 1820. 

we Qrs. ending July 5. 
1819. 1820. 

ble meg | 

a, Customs .... £| 2,244,639 | 1,882,846 

« Excise ........| 5,692,270 | 6,620,609 

“bt ag 1,534,723 | 1,581,445 

he Post Office ....| 367,000 | 352,000 

ol Assessed Taxes..| 2,257,960 | 2,343,380 

ts. Land Taxes .... 444,753 440,744 

is Miscellaneous .. 62,785 126,341 

d- ou 

nd 12,604,130 | 13,347,363 

a- “Ee? = 

D- The following is the official state- 

e ment of the revenue for the two last 

of years :— 

eD Sth July, 1819 ...... £49,071,923 

; Sth July, 1820...... 2,622 
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of the arrears of war duty on malt and 
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being a decrease of 200,0001. at a time 
when the creation of new debts have 
added nearly a million to the outgoings, 
and when the imposition of 3,000,000 
of new taxes warranted the expectation 
of a great increase. 


SPAIN. 

SOLEMN OPENING OF THE CORTES. 
From the Madrid Gazette Extraordinary of 
the 10th July. 

The memorable epoch is arrived in which 
the wishes of the Spanish nation were to be 
fulfilled—tke happy day, in .which a people 
determined to preserve the liberty and the 
dignity of the throne, have seen their adored 
King giving another decisive and irrefragable 
proof of his paternal views, of the love which 
he bears to his subjects, and of the earnest 
desire which animates him to concur, in con- 
cert with the Cortes, in founding and conso- 
lidating the public happiness by means of a 
constitution essentially directed to the wel- 
fare of ail—the happy hour, in which Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, uniting his sentiments 
with those of the Spanish people, presented 
himself before the august national congress 
in the solemn act of swearing to the consti- 
tution of the monarchy. All the necessary 
arrangements for the celebration of this 
solemn ceremony had been previously made. 
The King having appointed the hour of 10 
in the morning of yesterday, Sunday, the 9th 
of July, for proceeding to the hall of the 
Cortes, his Majesty left his palace, accom- 
panied by his august spouse and the Infantas, 
attended by his suite, in state coaches. 

On reaching the hall of the Cortes they 
were received by two grand deputations of 
the naiional representatives. One, consist- 
ing of 22 members, accompanied the Queen 
to the tribune which had been prepared for 
her, that she might, in company with the 
Infantas, enjoy the spectacle of so solemn a 
ceremony. The other deputation, consisting 
of 32 members, including two of the secre- 
turies, Was appointed to attend on the King. 

When his Majesty entered, all the mem- 
bers stood up, as well as the diplomatic 
corps in the tribune on the right of the 
throne. The councillors of state, generals, 
and magistrates occupied the other tribunes ; 
the immense multitude which filled the gal- 
leries could not restrain themselves from 
bursting into loud acclamations and Vivas / 
The King took his seat on a magnificent 
throne, on the sides of which were displayed 
the royal insignia. As soon as the King had 
seated himself, the Infantas, the President of 
the Cortes, and all the Deputies, also sat 
down. After a short pause the President 
rose, and, with the Secretaries, proceeded to 
receive the King’s oath, which was taken in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution. 

Don Joseph Espiga, Archbishop Elect of 
Seville, as President of the Cortes, then ad- 
dressing himself to the King, delivered the 
following speech : — 

“The Cortes, at a less enlightened period, 
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but of great and sublime virtues, preserved 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the 
glory and splendour of the throne, and the 
wational prosperity ; but that wise institution 
which united the King and the nation by the 
great and noble sentiments of affection and 
loyalty, gradually declined, fell at last into 
oblivion, and the nation became the theatre 
of ambition, and the King an instrument of 
bad passions. But the day of your Majesty’s 
birth was the Aurora of the restoration of 
Spain; and more than twenty millions of 
inhabitants view in their young Prince the 
worthy successor of St. Ferdinand. They 
were congratulating themselves with these 
flattering hopes, when, at the same time that 
the sacrilegious project of extinguishing your 
sacred rights was conceived in the bosom of 
the pation, a vile impostor perfidiously intro- 
duced his hostile legions, and wrested from 
the arms of the faithful Spaniards their be- 
loved monarch at the very moment when he 
bad just been placed on the throne of his 
glorious progenitors. The Spanish lion was 
then roused, and a general and uniform cry 
gave spirit and vigour to the valorous sons 
of Pelayo; and while the brave warriors 
advanced with their breasts of bronze, and 
expelled the tyrant’s hosts from their native 
land, the fathers of the country, who had 
been called upon by the general voice of the 
provinces, re-established the constitution of 
the Spanish monarchy, which, by solemnly 
declaring the person of the King sacred and 
inviolable, has more firmly fixed the crown 
on your Majesty’s royal head, has secured 
you against the artifices of any favourite, 
and thus enables your Majesty to act more 
freely for the benefit of your people and the 
welfare of the State. 

“ The worthy sons of the country conceived 
that they could not make a better return to 
the confidence with which the provinces 
honoured them, nor offer to their King a 
more acceptable tribute, than to consolidate 
a vacillating throne, by placing it on the 
broad basis of a fundamental law, which, 
being the legacy of our ancestors, and the 
expression of wisdom, justice, and the public 
will, closed the door equally against vile 
flattery, and unjust aggression. It secured 
the administration of justice, established a 
just system of public economy, and sanc- 
tioned the respect, obedience, and venera- 
tion, due to the laws and the royal authority, 
Thus felt the representatives of the nation in 
Cadiz. I saw them, Sire, send up deep sighs 
to Heaven for the cruel captivity of their 
King: I saw them, like orphans, shedding 
tears of sorrow and anguish, and, humbled 
before the Lamb of God, praying for the 
return of so amiable a father to his numerous 
and disconsolate family. I saw them, over- 


whelmed with joy and delight, give vent to 
their oppressed hearts when they learned 
that the Almighty had listened to their fer- 
vent supplications, and that the tutelary angel 
of Spain had descend™ to break the chains 
imposed by tyranny. Such were their oe. 
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nerous sentiments when sordid Interest, crafty 
Ambition, atrocious Calumny, and insatiable 
Vengeance, after meditating in obscurity 
their detestable plots, dared to approach the 
throne, and sacrilegiously profane the sanc- 
tuary of majesty. But, Sire, let us spread a 
veil over those melancholy proofs of human 
weakness, 

‘‘ At length the happy day arrived when a 
bright star arose on the Spanish horizon, 
which dissipated the thick clouds formed by 
intrigue and malevolence, and sacred truth 
shone forth with a brilliancy which excited 
the admiration of some, the respect of others, 
the confusion of many, and the conviction of 
all. Happy Spain again sees assembled those 
Cortes which rendered the reigns of her Al- 
phonsos and her Ferdinands so glorious ; and 
the most virtuous of nations—forgetting 
wrongs, pardoning injuries—is solely em- 
ployed in re-establishing a constitutional 
government, in preserving the purity of her 
holy religion, and in giving testimonies of 
gratitude and veneration to her King, now 
seated on his august throne amidst the na- 
tional congress, after having taken a solemn 
oath, by which he is made greater than the 
son of Philip was by the conquest of Oriental 
kingdoms. O magnanimous King! the noble 
and loyal Spaniards are sensible of the nume- 
rous evils from which you have saved them 
by this generous act, by which the genius of 
evil, prepared to light up the flame of discord 
among us, is crushed. All hope that every 
pernicious gem will be extinguished, and 
that eternal peace and concord will take 
root in their stead. Let the fears, jealousies, 
and distrusts, which criminal souls have 
excited in the heart of the best of Kings, for 
ever disappear, and all unite in surrounding 
the throne with that fraternal alliance which 
secures order, produces plenty, maintains 
justice, and preserves peace. And permit 
me, Sire, the faithful organ of this Congress, 
and of the nation it represents, to present to 
you the due homage of its fidelity, and of 
the honourable sentiments by which it is 
animated. 

** As our illustrious ancestors always were 
the firmest support of the throne and the 
monarch, so the same Spain, always ready 
to give brilliant testimonies of loyalty aud 
love to her Kings, solemnly promises you 
that her sons, who have displayed in war 
more sanguinary examples of fidelity than 
were known topast generations, ill make 
sacrifices worthy of Spanish heroes and the 
admiration of future ages.’ 


His Majesty replied in the following 
terms :— 

“T accept the expressions and sentiments 
of love and loyalty which the Cortes mani- 
fesis towards me through the organ of its 
Presideat ; and I bope, through its assistance, 
to see the nation I have the glory to govern 
free and happy.” 

The ceremonies of this august solemnity 
being ended, their Majesties and the Infantas 
withdrew from the Cortes with the same 
retinue 
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retinue with which they had entered, re- 
peated cries of Viva el Rey y las Cortes ! 
resounding through the hall ; and all returned 


to the palace. 
The streets through which the procession 


passed were lined with the different corps of 
the garrison of Madrid, and the national 
militia, both cavalry and infantry. The pre- 
sence of their Majesties and the Infantas— 
the splendour of the retinue —the brilliancy 
of the equipages—the taste displayed in the 
tapestry (which ornamented the balconies of 
the windows)— the numerous concourse of 
people, which almost impeded the course of 
the procession—the repeated applause of all 
classes of persons, enthusiastically exclaim- 
ing Viva el Rey! viva la Constitucien ! 
riva el Rey constitucional, &c.—and above 
all, the recollection of the object of the mag- 
nificent ceremony,—all concurred to render 
this day most glorious to the Spanish nation, 
and to present a spectacle which will be the 
eternal admiration of future ages. 
ITALY. 

It has been foreseen, that the enlight- 
ened inhabitants of this garden of the 
world would soon imitate the Spaniards 
and free themselves from the insolent 
pretensions of legitimacy, and the 
hoasted ascendancy of the vain-glorious 
deliverers of Europe. This manly 
spirit has, in the first instance, dis- 
played itself at NAPLES, where, on the 
6th of July, a few soldiers, the very 
instruments on which usurpation re- 
lies, became the rallying point of the 
insulted and oppressed people; and 
these gathering like a snow-ball, were 
enabled in a few hours to dictate the 
terms on which the Royal Hunter and 
his imbecile race could be permitted to 
remain at the head of the Government. 
They were moderate, but sufficient ;— 
the recognition of a political. constitu- 
tion like that of SPAIN, that is, a le- 
gislation of REAL, not VIRTUAL, repre- 
sentatives, and ministers REALLY, not 
NOMINALLY, accountable; with such 
restrictions on the execution of the 
rr oo prevent its abuse by the 
trates’ np of judges and magis- 

and the neglect of ministers to 
correct the abuses of that ‘discretion, 
ee by unrestrictéd liberty of 
le public press, and we hope with trial 

y juries taken in rotation.* 

' Nothing could be more glorious; no- 
= could be desired, as far as 
regards Naples and Spain ; and of the 


(ees 


e . 
of — ys on the Powers and Duties 
at Paris, Weimer anes and published 
Se colt ar, Naples and Madrid. Mi: 
i principles be . fe, upon! adrid. May 
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speedy spread of the same feelings ard 
practices throughout all enslaved, in- 
sulted, and oppressed countries, there 
can be little doubt. The want of such 
a change is proved by the two latest 
publications on Spain and Naples,—in 
Graham’s Letters on Spain, and in Cas- 
tellan’s Letters on Italy, which filled 
the very last Numbers of the Journal of 
Modern Travels. The provinces of 
Naples, by mal-administration, it ap- 
pears, are become a wilderness, and t 
people are starving amidst overwhelm- 
ing bounties of nature and climate. 

As lookers-on, we exhort the Legisla- 
tures of Spain and Naples not to con- 
spire (as in some countries) against the 
people, and fatten by their privations ; 
but, as the first step, to improve and 
ameliorate the condition of the mass 
of the population ; and, as the second, 
to put arms into their hands, and train 
the entire population for defence against 
the villainous conspiracies which pro- 
bably are already hatching against 
them in the cabinets of despots. We 
hope to see no bloody re-action, or any 
crimes imitated by those who have 
been their victims; but we exhort all 
people who have been abused by inso- 
lent authority to transport the active 
agents and the friends of despotism to 
Algiers and Morocco, where they will 
make excellent subjects of his Serene 


Highness the Dey, or of his Sublime 


Majesty the Emperor. This would be 
to their taste, while it would clear civil 
society of its unworthy members with- 
out the horrors of bloodshed. 

The following Letter contains all 
that was known in England on this 


_ most interesting subject when this sheet 


was put to press. 

NAPLES, July 6.—“* The organization of 
the camp at Sessa may be reckoned the im- 
mediate cause of all that has occurred, as it 
appears that it not only gave to the troops an 
opportunity of concerting their measures, 
but brought them into contact with the pro- 
vinces, and assured them of the community 
of sentiment in the great mass of the popula- 
tion. The whole thing has been so sudden, 
that itis difficult to ascertain exactly how it 
begun or who took the lead in the operation. 
According to the best accounts, there is reason 
for believing that the first movement was 
made by a body of cavalry stationed at Nola, 
to the number of about 150 men, who sud- 
denly and without orders quitted their post 
and marched in a body for the mountains of 
Avellino. Whether the result of previous 
understanding or not, is unknown; but the 
alarm of this march spread with the rapidity 
of lightning: detachments of infantry 
marched 
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marched out to join them, and every pea- 
sant who could muster a firelock or an offen- 
sive weapon of any description followed their 
example. This mixed assemblage then pro- 
ceeded towards the pass leading to Apulia, 
of which they took possession. They found 
there a military chest containing 22,000 
ducats, which they appropriated to their own 
use, but gave an acknowledgement in due 
form to the party from whom they took it. 
The news of this insurrection having reached 
Naples caused the greatest alarm, and some 
Generals were sent off by the King to parley 
with the mutineers, and learn what objects 
they had inview. A council was immedi- 
ately called at the Palace, to deliberate on 
the mode of proceeding : while they were in 
the act of deliberating, (this was yesterdey 
afternoon) twe regiments, one of infantry, the 
other of dragoons, quartered about a mile 
from the town, marched off with arms and 
baggage, but in the most perfect order, to 
join the insurrectionary troops. An intima- 
tion was then brought to the King from the 
head-quuarters of the insurgents, that they de- 
manded a free Constitution, similar to that 
which had been adopted in Spain. Prepara- 
tions were made to oppose and to reduce 
this spirit ; but it was discovered, on sounding 
the disposition of those treops who hed not 
vet declared against the Government, Uiat 
they all at Leart, were imbued with the same 
sentiments, and that they could not with 
safety be led against their comrades. This 
state of things was reported to the King, on 


[August ], 


which he gave way, and declared bls assent 
to the condition proposed, Couriers were 
sent off to the troops early this morning, to 
announce this change; and papers were ex- 
hibited on the walls of the city, declaring 
the King’s intention to publish a Constitution 
or form of free Government in seven days. 
Where this would have ended, but for the 
timely concession that has been made, it is 
impossible to say ; for the spirit spread 
through the soldiery with such rapidity, that 
even St. Elmo was deserted by its garrison. 
The genera! appearance of the city during 
the interval between the parley with the 
iroops, and the King’s resolution to accede 
to their wishes, was most singular. Every 
face was marked by anxiety, and denoted 
the expectation of some dreadful event.— 
When the joyful change was known, nothing 
was to be seen or beard but the most lively 
testimonies of pleasure. Groups paraded 
the streets with shouts of Viva! Viva! aud 
these were by no means of the lowest or 
lower Classes. I saw two Officers in the 
uniform of Generals, who joined in the exul- 
tation. There was a very general cry for the 
appearance of the King on the balcony of the 
palace, but he did not show himself.” 


It appears that the King has resigned 
in favour of his son, and that a provi- 
sional Junta of Patriots have been ap- 
pointed to govern till the general Cortes 
are assembled. 
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July 1. A" 2 Court of Common Council, 

J held this day, at Guildhall, it 
Was, on the motion of Mr. Favell, resolved 
nanimously, 

That this Court having learned, with the 
deepest regret, thatthe Kt. Hon. the Lord 
Mavor had caused several bodies of Dragoon 
Guards to be assenibled in different posts 
contiguous to the city, Gucing the late meet- 
ing of the Livery in Common Hall, convened 
for the purpose of voting an address to her 
most gracious Majesty Queen Caroline: and 
that an orderly sergeant, from the commend. 
ing Officer of the Dragoons, was in attend- 
ance near Guildhall while the said Address 
Was under consideration. 

That this Court, as the guardians of the 
rights of their fellow-citizens, view with the 
utmost jealousy and alarm the interference 
ofa military force upon such en occasion, as 
inconsistent with the rights of the subjects of 
a free state, having a tendency to overawe 
the Livery in the discharge of their most im- 
portant duties, and to subvert the principles 
of the British Constitution. 

That theappearance of such military force 
was no less calculated to inflame the public 
mind, and excite tumult, than it was hostile 





to the privileges of the City, injurious to the 
character and loyalty of the Citizens of Lou- 
don, repugnant to their feelings, and a disect 
violation of their birth-rights as Englishmen. 
Afterwards, Mr. Oldham moved, “ Thatit 
be referred to the Committee appointed te 
watch over the proceedings of the Court of 
Aldermen, in the prosecution instituted by 
thei against certain Liverymen, to consider 
the act of Common Council of the Ist day of 
June, 1695; with respect to the calling, ad- 
journing, and dissolving of Common Halls, 
ind whether the same should be repealed, al- 
tered, or extended ; and also toconsider whe- 
tuer It ts expedient for this Court to pass any 
other act Or acts, or to take apy other step 
for securing to the Livery of London their 
undoubted right to meet in Common Hall 
for the purpose of petitioning the King or the 
Parliament, or for the purpose of deliberating 
on any matter of public grievance or otlier- 
wise; and that such Committee do report 
their opinion of the whole subject to this 

Court.”’ 
; July 17th. At another Court of Common 
Council for the special purpose of petitioning 
both Houses of Parliament against the Biil 
of Pains and Penalties, now pending in the 
~ House 
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.of Lords against the Queen, Mr. Fa- 
ns long oot ae speech introduced a 
string of resolutions as the foundation of pe- 
‘itions thereon, to the following effect, viz. 
That theCourt had learned, with great regret, 
that a Bill of Pains and Penalties had been 
introjuced into the House of Lords against 
her Majesty, having for its object to degrade 
ber from her rank, and to dissolve the mar- 
riage between her and his Majesty ; that the 
principle on which this measure was founded 
was never resorted to except in the worst of 
times, and the Court could not but express 
their sorrow that it was brought forward on 
evidence that would not be received in ordin- 
ary cases. Mr. Hurcombe seconded the reso- 
lutions. A show of hands took place, when 
about 100 members held up their hands for 
the affirmative, and about 14 for the nega- 
tive. 

MARRIED. 

Richard Fall, esq. of Newington-place, 
(9 Miss Eliza Whiteman, of Grenada. 

Mr. James Eve, of Ludgate-hill, to Miss 
Mary Wafford, of Chatham-place West, 
Hackney. 

tobert Davidson, esq.of HighburyPark, 
to Miss W. Barkley, of Highbury Grove. 

Capt. H. L. Baker, C.B. R.N. late of 
Dunstable House, to Miss Louisa Anna, 

only daughter of William Williams, esq. 
M.P. for Weymouth. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Strathmore, 
to Miss Mary Milner, daughter of the Rev. 
the Dean of Carlisle. 

The Rev. Samuel Littlewood, of Wal- 
worth Common, to Miss Mary Hayward, 
of Buckingstoke, Wilts. 

Dai Gunuis, to Miss Ponton, of Cheap- 
side. 

John Stewart, esq. of Clapham-road, to 
Miss H.C. J. Stewart, of Old Broad-street. 

Mr. Edward Cowder, of Aldgate, to Miss 
Vaux, of the Minories, 

Mr. A.W, Perkins, of Stanstead, Essex, 
to Miss Aun Binkes, of Chelsea. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. 
G. Sir Colin Halkett, to Letitia Sarah, wi- 
dow of Major Tyler, R.A.---  - — 

_Col. Francis Hepburn, of the 3d Foot 
Guards, to Henrietta, daughter ofthe Rev. 
Sw Heury Poole, Bart., of the Hooke, 
Sussex, 
ae Col. the Hon. James Hamilton 
; me ope, to Lady Frederick Louisa Mur- 
at esq. of Fulham, to Eliza; 

rosil 7 iam Merry, esq. of London, to 
Anne, Gaughters of the late Kender Mason, 
esq. of Beel House, Bucks. 

“—. ——, jun. esq. of Durants, 
of Wing ; _ iss Charlotte Augusta Brown, 
a Bower, of St. Albans, to Louisa, 

iter of Thomas Fenwick, esq. of Kep- 
Pel-street, Russel-square, 


At Islington ai "w 
an Poole » Captain Parker, to Miss 
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John Sanders, esq. of Reigate, to Jose- 


phine Teresa, daughter of Joseph Mee, esq. 
of Upper Berkeley-street. 


At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 


the Hoa. Newton Fellowes, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Fortesque. | 


T, H. Fenwick, esq. of the Royal Engi- 


neers, to Marianne, daughter of Mr. Jus- 
tice Burrough. 


The Rey. H.B. Tristram, M. A. to Char- 


lotte Jocelyn, daughter of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq. of the Temple. 


Mr. William Bell, of Aldersgate-street, 


to Miss Elizabeth Kinnear, of Edinburgh. 


At St. Mary-la-bonne New Church, John 


Norris, esq. Capt. in the Ist Somerset Mi- 
litia, to Miss Mary Grant, of Manchester- 
square. 


Mr. Alexander Wilson, of the East India 


Company’s service, to Miss Antonia An- 


drew, of Wandsworth, 

Henry Dickinson, esq. of the Madras 
Civil service, to Miss Mary Morison, of. 
Montagu-square. 

Joseph Baker, esq. of Chapel-street, 


Grosvenor-square, to Miss Hale, of torn- 


sey-lane, , 

Richard Missing, esq. ofthe Inner Tem- 
ple, to Miss Sarah Delmont, of John-street, 
Berkeley-square. 


DIED. 


In Finsbury-square, 31, Camilo de la 
Torre, esq. son of the late Spanish mer- 
chant of that name. 

At Kennington, 86, Mrs. Hoffman, wi- 
dow of John Christian H. esq. of Bishop- 
gate-street. 

At Walthamstow, 76, Jesse Russell, esq. 
many years known as a very wealthy soap 
boiler. 

At Blackheath, George Ffawks, esq. of 
Gateshead Iron-works; and afew days 
after his son, 31, Mr. Stanley Hawks. 

At Kensington, 72, Jokn fentiman, esq. 

In Poland-street, Jirs. Siinmons, viidow 
of Dr.S. 

In Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 75, 
Mrs. Grensitl, of Sun-row, {slington. 

At Hampstead, Richard Prince Swal- 
low, esq. 

in Goodman’s-fields, 79, Mr. Charles 
Tabor. 

At Hoxton, 47, Miss Hannah Blow, late 
of Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, 

In Pullen’s-row, Islington, G1, the Rev. 
Samuel Kirkman, much respected by a 
large circle of friends. 

In Church-lane, Chelsea, 77, Robert 
Barker, esq. 

In St. Paul’s Church-yard, 89, Mr. Dol- 
lond, the optician, and inventor of the 
achromatic telescopes, which bear his 
name, aud by making which he had rea- 
lized a large fortune. 

At Parson’s-green, Fulham, 21, Mr. Robt. 
Leonard. 

At 
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At Epsom, 23, Susan, wife of John 
Ashley Ware, esq. 

In Manchester-street, Mrs. Carryn, wi- 
dow of the Rev. T. C. vicar of Tottenham. 

At Suffolk-place, Islington, 58, Mrs. 
Sarah Hutton, late of Newgate-street. 

At Norwood Green, Sophia, wife of 
Thomas Bramall, esq. 

At Wandsworth, 30, Mr. James Holder, 
of Southwark. 

In Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
Miss Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
Major-General Thomas Coxe. 

In Upper Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, 
Charles Cock, esq. 

In Bedford-road, Clapham, 52, Thomas 
Cunningham. 

In London, 64, Thomas Morcliffe, esq. 
of Langton, Yorkshire. 

In Montagu-place, Russell-square, Mrs. 
Lens, wife of Mr. Serjeant L. 

In Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn-lane, 
James Goodchild, esq. 

In Parliament-street, Mrs. Leonard, wife 
of T. B. L. esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Richardson, 
esq. of the Ist. Regt. of Life Guards, 

In Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, 71, 
Richard Grant, esq. 

In Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Col. 
J. Byde. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, Mrs. Bon- 
ham, widow of F. W. B. esq. 

At Kennington-green, 55, William Van, 
esq. 

ta the Grove, Kentish Town, Mrs. Ro- 
bins, wife of Mr. R. of the Piazza, Covent 
Garden. 


InLondon, 35, Charles Lucy, esq. late 

of Hertford. 

At Bath, Dr. James Sims, M.D. and 

LL.D. in the 80th year of his age. This 
eminent Physician was formerly the Pre- 
sident of the London Medical Society, 
Member ofthe Royal Irish Academy, and 
ofthe Society of Antiquarians, and hono- 
rary Member of the different scientific In- 
stitutions of Avignon, Leyden, New York, 
and Philadelphia. Some of the most noble 
of our charitable institutions owe their 
establishment to his exertions ; to him we 
are indebted for the Humane and Philan- 
thropic Societies, the Westminster General 
Infirmary, aud many other distinguished 
charities. He organized and established 
the Medical Society, and was for 19 years 
its President. He likewise filled the chair 
ofthe Philanthropic Society, until he re- 
sigued it to the Duke of Leeds. 

At Fulham, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Viscount Ranelagh. 

At Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, Dr. Man- 
sell, Bishop of Bristol, an active member 
of the Church, and well known in the lite- 
rary world. He owed his elevation to the 
patronage of his fellow Collegian, the late 

Mr. Percival, who when Chancellor of the 
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Duchy of Lancaster, presented him to the 
living of Berwick-in-Elmet, value 2,000. 
per annum, having previously been pro. 
moted to the see of Bristol, and to the dis. 
tinguished Headship of Trinity College; 
Cambridge. 

At his palace, in Chelsea, after a long 
illness and general decay of nature, the 
Hon. Brownlow North, D.C.L. Bishop of 
Winchester, Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, Provincial Sub-Dean of Canter- 
bury, and Visitor of Magdalene, New 
Trinity, St. John’s, and Corpus Christi 
Colleges, Oxford, F.A. and L.S. His Lord- 
ship was aged 79, and was nearly 40 years 
Bishop of that Diocese. He wasa man of 
retired habits, and excited little attention, 
except from the length of time in which he 
held his Bishoprick. 

At Brighton, after a short illness, the 
Right Hon. Lord Gwydir, brother of the 
late Duchess Dowager of Northumberland. 

At Paddington, the Rev. Joseph Pickering, 
M.A. perpetual Curate of that parish. Mr. 
Pickering, previously to his induction into 
the curacy of Paddington, which he filled for 
nearly 20 years, had been 14 years Curate 
to Dr. Warton, of Wickham, in Hampshire. 
The unprecedented regret that was expressed 
upon his leaving that place, (for when he 
quitted it there was not a dry eye in the vil- 
lage) is the most unequivocal testimony of the 
affection and high esteem in which he was 
held. Modest, unassuming—simple in his 
manners and in his taste, this truly excellent 
man was altogether free from ostentation or 
vanity. He acted uniformly upon the purest 
christian principles, and no man ever pos- 
sessed a more independent spirit, combined 
with the most unfeigned christian meekness. 
The humble efforts of the biographer— the 
simple lines which gratitude and affection 
may trace upon his tomb, are but faint sha- 
dows of his virtues. From the bed of sick- 
ness Is now absent that minister of Heaven, 
who spoke peace and hope to the departing 
spirit. The infirm, the aged, the distressed, 
whose wants with a liberal hand he was ever 
ready to relieve, bewail the loss of their be- 
nefactor. The widow and the orphan now 
weep in silence, for he who was wont to 
sooth their grief, and pour the balm of com- 
fort into their drooping hearts, isno more.— 
He was the father, the friend, the protector 
of his flock; cloathed with humility, he 
prayed in the house of God; yet elevated 
with all the dignity of pure and heartfelt de- 
votion. 

Every ear listened with devout attention 
to his precepts. His discourses from the 
pulpit were calculated to instruct, amend, 
and comfort bis hearers ; they were plain and 
Simple, yet was his language such that the 
most fastidious could not object to, while, at 
the same time, it was perfectly intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. 

In early life he had the prospeet of enjoy- 
ing all the advantages and blessings of afflu- 
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_put alas! that prospect was too soon 
blasted by family misfortune. Many, and 
severe, were his trials through life ; yet, never 
did the breath of murmur escape from his 
lips ; he bowed with meek submission, and 
kissed the chastening hand that dealt the 
plow.—His charity was unbounded, and only 
when the sight of misery met his eye, or the 
tale of suffering struck his ear, was he ever 
heard to lament his want of fortune. Long 
will his memory be cherished by those who 
knew his worth-- and truly may it be said of 
him, “ wene’ershall look upon his likeagain.” 
At the George Inn, Northampton, in the 
93d year of his age, John St. Mave, 
esq. only son of Mr. Mawe, of the Strand, 
London. Endowed by nature with talents 
of the finest order, and blest with a disposi- 
tion at once affectionate and endearing, 
this excellent young man afforded, in the 
exemplary submission with which he re- 
signed his life, adeep and powerful evi- 
dence of that firmness in the awful hour of 
death which religious faith can confer,— 
His literary attainments kept pace with the 
developement of a mind of extraordinary 
comprehension; and his friends have to 
mourn in hisearly departure the premature 
close of a career which was full of promis- 
ed honour and distinction. 





RCCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 
Rev. Dr. Kaye, to the See of Bristol, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Mansel. 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, to the Mastership 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Rev. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
ton, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. F. Roberts, elected to the mas- 
tership of Walthamstow Schuol. 

Rev. George Lucas, B.A. to the rectory 
of Billockby, Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Lea, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Bishops Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Rev. E. Griffith, B.D. to be master of 
the Free Grammar School, Swansea. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Bayton, Worcestershire. 

Rev. George Pickard, jun. chaplain to 
Lord de Dunstanville. 

Rev. G. Grantham, B.D. to the vicarage 
of Wraith, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R.P. Faulkner, to the chaplainship 
of Epping. 

Rev. R. Marks, to the vicarage of Great 
Missenden, Bucks. 

Rev. George Martin, M.A. to the chan- 
cellorship of the diocese of Exeter ; also to 
the vicarage of Harberton, Devon. 

Rev. Charles Walcot, B.A. to the living 
of Hopton Wafers, Salop. 

Rev. James Hooper, to the rectory of 
Stowel, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Edward James, to the perpetual 
curacy of Mortlake. 

Rev. W. Killet, B.A. to the vicarage of 
Kenninghall, Norfolk. 

Rev. Daniel Rowlands, to the perpetual 
curacy of Llanycefen, Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. John Overton, B.A. to the vicarage 
of Elloughton, Yorkshire. 
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With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
—_ - 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

N address of condolence to the Queen was 
44. forwarded lately from Newcastle, signed 
by 6000 names; so anxious were the inhabi- 
tants to express their feeling and sympathy, 
that it was with extreme difficulty women 


Were prevented from adding their names. It — 


may not be unworthy to remark as a spe- 
cimen, that one woman brought her five sons 
(0 sign, and told them that unless they did, 
she could not own them more. 

Married.|_ Mr. J. Smith, of Forth-street, 
to Mrs. M. Shotton, of the High Bridge, both 
of Neweastle—Mr. J. Greene, of New- 
Castle, to Miss E. M. Pincott, of London.— 
Mr. T. Joblin, of Gateshead, to Miss E. 
Hodgson, of Newcastle.—Mr. W. Daglish, 
of Newcastle, to Miss J. White, of Alston.— 
a M. Greenhow, of Newcastle, to 
— E. Martineau, of Norwich.— Mr. W. 
prettorth, to Miss J. Thwaites, both of Dur- 

am. -John Wilkinson, esq. of Durham, to 

“" a Myddleton, of Grinkle-park.— 
aon a to Miss M. Smith, both of 
Mies & lds.—At Darlington, Mr. Rhydes, 

iss Atkinson.—Mr, J, Henry, to Miss 





Turnbull.—Mr. T. Sewell, to Miss M. Dunn. 
— William Skinner, jun. esq. to Miss A. 
Walker: all of Stockton.—Mr. W. Coxon, 
of Weldon Mill, to Miss M. Scott, of Hax- 
low.—Mr. A. Shanks, of Wylam Rift Farm, 
to Miss Weallans, of Dissington._-At Gos- 
forth, Mr. J. W. Alkinson, to Miss J. Porter. 
—Mr. T. Heppell, to Miss A. Barrass, both 
of Benwell Colliery.—Mr. Forster, of White 
Horse, to Miss E. Stephenson, of South 
Shields. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Westgate-street, 
72, Mrs. Ord.—In Denton Chare, 76, Mr. J. 
Thomlinson.—53, Mr. N. Weir, much re- 
spected.— 38, Mr. R. White, deservedly la- 
mented.—In the Close, Mr. J. Ireland.—52, 
Mr. W. Bell.—In Percy-street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. W. Potts.—In St. Nicholas’ 
Church-yard, 75, Mrs. A. Patterson.—At 
Gateshead, 92, Mrs. Toppin. 

At Sunderland, 27, Mrs. J. Campbell. 

At North Shields, 67, Mr. R. Uron.—33, 
Mr. J. Haggle. 

At South Shields, Mr. G. Wilson.—Mr. 
Jobson. 

At Darlington, Mrs, G, Thompson. ‘ 
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At Tynemouth, 84, Mrs. E. Chater. 

At Stock ton, 44, Mrs. W. Richmond, 
greatly lamented.—72, Mr. E. Coates.—-At 
Percy Main, 74, Mr. J. Wilkinson.—At 
Howden Paus, 62, Mrs. J. Hall.- At East 
Ord, Sl, Mrs. M. Grey.—At Wark, 69, Mrs. 
H. Charlton.—At Sialey, 100, Mrs. M. Carr. 
—At Dunston, Mr. W. Kirkiey. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr. W. Peascod, to Miss M. 
Irwin.—Mr. T. Noble, to Miss J. Bell: all 
of Carlisle. —Mr. W. Hunter, to Miss A. 
Raven, both of Whitehaven.— At Henderson, 
to Miss Nixon, both of Brampton.—The Rev. 
Mr. Joy, of Brampton, to Miss Robson, of 
Burgh.—Mr. J. Lowthian, of Old Parks, to 
Miss D. Fisher, of Croglin Low-hall.—Mr. R. 
Robson, of Watermillock, to Miss M. Bax- 
ter, of Carlisle. 

Died.| At Carlisle, in Rickergate, 60, 
Mrs. F. Grier.—In Peascod’s-lane, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Hind.—In Botclergate, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Gorvenlock.—In Cal- 
dewgate, 62, Mr. C. Bulman.—30, Mr. W. 
Stobart. 

At Brampton, Mr. T. Thirwell, suddenly. 
—i6, Mr. T. Halleburton, of Carlisle, much 
respected, 

At Wetherail, Mrs. M. Bell.—At Rockliff- 
cross, 91, Mr. J. Bell—At Reughton Head, 
62, Mr. D. Johnson.—At Seaton, 105, Mrs. 
Kk. Wales.—At Calderton, 90, Mrs. J. Cook. 

-56, Ann, wife of the Rev. J. Langton 
Leech, A. M, vicar of Askham, «ce, 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late York Assizes, there were 37 
prisoners for trial, together with 25 for high 
treason, to receive their sentences, 

A meeting of the inhabitants of York, 
lately took place, te congratulate her Ma- 
jesty, and express their sentiments “on the 
degrading treatment she bas experienced 
from his Majesty’s ministers.”’—'The follow- 
ing were the more forcible resolutions :— 

That we have viewed, with the strongest 
reprobation, the conduct adopted towards her 
Majesty—the low aris with which her do- 
mestic manners have been watched— her 
privacy invaded—the designed neglect of 
every observance due to her high station— 
the insulting propositions which have denied 
her both name and rank—and the deviation, 
from due course of law, in ex parte charges 
and secret documents of accusation. 

That the dignified firmness and spirited 
resolution exhibited by her Majesty in the 
difficult and degrading situation in which 
she has been placed, have impressed us with 
sentiments of warm admiration, and that we 
are confident a free and loyal people will 
strenuously support the just rights of an op- 
pressed and insulted Queen. 

That bis Majesty’s ministers, by their 
treatment of the Queen, have thrown the 
country into a state of avitation, and deserted 
the true interests of the throne—and that as 
nothing but the grossest imbecility could 
prevent their foreseeing the result of such 
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treatment, so nothing but an entire failure in 
decorum could have caused it. 

Ata late meeting of the friends to Pariia- 
mentary reform, held at Leeds, the following 
was the principal of the resolutions which 
were unanimously agreed to :— 

That a society be formed, under the deno- 
mination of the liberal alliance, the object 
of which is to be the relief of individuals 
prosecuted on account of the expression or 
publication of political opinions. 

A considerable number of labourers are 
now employed in cultivating by spade hus- 
bandry a large quantity of sand in the park 
near Sheffield, who would otherwise be out 
of work, and chargeable upon the township. 
It is said there are no less than 2000 empty 
houses in Sheffield, and the poor-rates for 
the last year amounted to 38,0001.! 

Married.| Mr. Smith Wermaid, of York, 
to Miss Judith Jackson, of Northallerton.— 
Mr. J. Whitaker, to Miss Scorer, both of 
Leeds.—Mr. N. England, of Leeds, to Miss 
Thornbear, of Ever Bridge.—Mr. J. Hodg- 
son, of Leeds, to Miss R. Storr, of Oustwick. 

Mr. J. Tudsbury, to Miss A. Eels.—Mr. C. 
Harmingway, to Miss S. Foulstone.—Mr. D. 
Champion, to Mrs. C. Stones: all of Shef- 
field.—Mr. R. Harrison, of Sheffield, to Miss 
E. Danew, of Worcester.—Mr. W. Smith, of 
Wakefield, to Miss M. Nicholson, of Leeds. 
—William Harland, esq. M. D. of Searvo- 
rough, to Miss Pearson, of Falsgrave.—Mr. 
J. Rouse, of Bradford, to Miss Clapham, of 
Keighley.—Tiomas Dunhill, esq. of Ponte- 
fract, to Miss Louisa Smith, of Little Preston. 
— Mr. R. Askew, jun. of Gisbrough, to Miss 
Sutcliffe, of Dale-end, Danby.—Mr. T. 
Hemsworth, of Sandal Magna, to Miss M. 
Firth, of Wakefield.—The Rev. W. Lindley, 
to Miss A. Graveley, both of Halton.—Mr. 
J. Dadson, to Miss Bamford, both of Slaith- 
waite.— Mr. W. Buckle, of Bramley, to Mrs. 
5S. Mawson, of Woodhouse. 

Died.) At York, 35, Mr. H. Morrod, much 
respected.— Mr. T. Hall, deservedly re- 
gretted, 

At Hull, Miss C. Metcalfe. 

At Leeds, Miss E, Meggeson.—81, Mrs. 
Newlove.--In Park-square, 75, Mrs. Bol- 
land, deservedly regretted. —68, Mr. T. 
Brumfit.—47, Mr. G. Musgrave.- 47, Mr. 
T. Stelling. 

At Halifax, Mr. W. Ellis.- Mrs. Hall.— 
§2, Mrs. Hoyle, of Ward’s-end. 

At Sheffield, Miss Staniforth, justly es- 
teemed.—56, Mr. J. Roberts.—In Fargate, 
Mr. J. Bardwell, much respected. Mr. J. 
Shearwood.— In Rockingham-street. — 79, 
Mr. R. Thorpe. 

At Huddersfield, $2, Mr. T. Marshall. 

At Bradford, Mrs. J. Broadbent. 

At Knaresborough, Miss E. Paley.—4l, 
Mrs. L. Butterfield. 68, Mr. C. Raynard, 
et. 

At Beverley, A. Shaw, M. D. suddenly. 

At Stainton, the Rev. Charles Baillie Ha- 
milton, archdeacon of Cleveland.—At Fea- 


therstone, 
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64, Mr. C. Lake, deservedly la- 
caer -At Middieham, Elizabeth, wife of 
Lupton Topham, esq. greatly esteemed and 
regretted.—At Heworth, James Kilvington 
Lamb, esq- 

LANCASHIRE. 

A petition has been forwarded from Man- 
chester lately to the House of Commons, to 
remove the restrictions on the China-trade, 
and to open mercantile transactions with the 
islands of the Ionian Seas: the petitioners 
were of opinion that important additional 
markets would be thus obtained. 

Another petition has also lately been for- 
warded from Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood, praying that if the Borough of Gram- 
pound should be deprived of the privilege of 
sending Members to Parliament, the right 
may be transferred to the Freeholders of the 
Hundreds of Salford and Blackburn. 

A most admirable institution is about to 
be established in this county for the reform 
of discharged criminals. The design has 
been taken up with spirit by the wealth and 
rank of the county ; and it is under the sanc- 
tion of the collective magistracy—the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county is patron. The 
philanthropic Bishop of the diocese is also 
active in the formation of the laudable un- 
dertaking. The purposes of the institution 
are thus announced in their prospectus :— 
“To provide a temporary asylum for persons 
of both sexes liberated from penal confine- 
ment in the several jails and houses of cor- 
rection belonging to the county palatine of 
Lancaster ; to furnish them with the means 
of religious instruction; to habituate them 
to a system of moral and Christian restraint; 
to employ them in various trades of profit- 
able labour, qualifying them, during their 
residence in the refuge, for the future exer- 
cise of some honest, industrious, and reputa- 
ble calling; by mild restraints and reason- 
able motives to reform the character to the 
voluntary exercise of self-government, and 
to habits of practical virtue; and when, at 
length, such progress in amendment is made 
a tO justify a re-admission to the free inter- 


Course of society, then to furnish recom- — 


mendations, (which, it is hoped, the merciful 
tap of mankind may receive,) or to secure 
- them, by other means, such situations in 
le as may be suited to their condition and 
ee 
arried.|_ Mr. J. Walker, to Miss Ken- 
oy } Mr. R. Hatfield, to Miss E. Winkell: 
; of Manchester.—Richard Walker Rush- 
— esq. of Manchester, to Miss E. Gill, of 
me » Salford.—Mr.T. Hunter, to Mrs. 
ete age Mr. T. Toulmin, to Miss M. 
: a Mr.T. Longworth, to Miss Briscoe : 
Seen €nton, to Miss J. Towers: Mr. W. 
. tk to Miss Taylor : all of Liverpool. — 
mo t Oa of Liverpool, to Miss S. Row- 
hie’ ster.—Charles Smith, esq. of 


1 . 
“Pat to Miss Ann Jane Owen, late of 


iverpool.—. 
m se = R. Johnson, of Liverpool, 


&nson, of Ulverston.— Thomas 
Ales, esq. of Bolton to Mi 
Senenae Mac age Mary Knowles, 
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of Little Lever.— James Harrison, esq. of 
Chorley, to Miss Eccles, of Lower Lane 
Cottage, Ashton-in-the-Willows.— Mr. J. 
Dorning, of Hulme, to Miss Brundrett, of 
Stretford.— Mr. J. Wormwood, of Burnley, 
to Miss M. Spencer, of Liverpool. 

Died.] Mrs. Buszard, aged 67, widow of 
the late William Buszard, esq. of Manchester, 
justly beloved. 

At Manchester, 60, Mrs. A. Greaves, de- 
servedly esteemed.—In Grosvenor-street, 56, 
Mrs. J. Armstrong, greatly respected.— Ip 
the Market-place, 36, Mr. E. Kenyon.—At 
Cheetham-hill, 56, Mr. J. Willcock, deserv - 
edly regretted. 

At Salford, Mr. J. Ryder, much and de- 
servedly lamented.— In Gravel-lane, 58, Mr. 
J. Lamb. 

At Liverpool, 24, Miss J. Kaye.—At Edge- 
hill, 59, Mrs. Dover. —47, Mrs. M. Robin- 
son.—63, Mr. J. Mann.—In Derby-square, 
62, Mrs. C. Harrison.—24, Mrs, C, Oakes.— 
In Cornwallis-street, 53, Mrs. E. Grayson, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Preston, Mr. G. Cowell, late of the 
firm of Messrs. Cowell and Webster.—At 
Chorley, 34, Mr. R. Andron.—At Knowsley, 
James Heyes, esq.—At Cleves Hills, 38, Mrs. 
A. Mawdsley, of Liverpool.—At Dimsdale, 
84, Ann, wife of John Bennett, esq.—At 
Northern, Mr. James Watson, formerly li- 
brarian of the Portico in Manchester, and 
author of “The Townsman,” a Theatrical 
Critique, published some years ago. He was 
the author of several miscellaneous pieces, 
many of considerable merit. 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.] Mr.W. Lowe, to Miss M. Orme ; 
both of Chester.—Mr. W. Palen, of Chester, 
to Miss M. Reade, of Bunbury Lock,—Jo- 
siah Howard, esq. late of Stockport, to Miss 
J. Buchannan, of Glasgow.—Mr. J. Frost, of 
Macclesfield, to Miss S. Barlow, of Chorley, 
both of the Society of Friends.—Mr. S. Street, 
to Miss Garner, of Altrincham, 

Died.] At Chester, in Northgate-street, 
Mrs. Towsey.—In Linenhall-street, Mr. W. 
Grimer.—20, Miss S. Manley. 

At Stockport, 27, Mr. J. Harding. -33, 
Mr. S. Dodge. 

At Congleton, 41, Mrs. C. Sherrat. 

At Hoylake, 63, Mrs. M. Ellis.—At Ince, 
the Rev. A. B. Church.—At Over, 59, the 
Rev. N. Scholefield.—At Clotton, 76, Mrs. 
Hassall.—At Henbury-hall, 65, T. Brooke, 
esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Francis Boot, esq. to Miss M. 
Hardcastle, both of Derby.—Mr. J. Smedley, 
jun. to Miss J. Longden, both of Alfreton.— 
Mr. W. Crookes, to Miss M. Webster, both 
of Stony Haughton. — Vice-Adm. Sir Richard 
Goodwin Keats, G.C, B. to Miss Mary Hurt, 
of Alderswasley. 

Died.| At Derby, 79, Mr. W. Burrowes. — 
In St. Peter’s-street, 89, Mrs. Bates. 

At Chesterfield, 38, Mrs. Sheldon, deserv- 
edly esteemed and regretted. 

At Mickleover, 74, the Rev. J.Ward, — 
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—At Duffield, Miss L. M. Bakewell, deserv- 
edly lamented.— At Hilton, 51, Capt. J. 
Matchitt.—At Littleover, 72, Mr. J. Holden, 
much respected. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

An address, signed by 7000 names, has 
lately been forwarded to her Majesty from 
Nottingham, congratulating ber on ber ar- 
rival in this country. 

Married.) Mr. W. Gamble, to Miss F. 
Buxton. —Mr. Hawley, to Mrs. Hunt.—Mr. 
R. Caparn, of Newark, to Miss J. Caparn, 
of Boston. -Mr. J. Betis, of Newark, to 
Miss C. M. Hurt, of Beeston.—At Newark, 
Mr. E. Howsin, of North Muskham, to Miss 
M. Oddy.—Mr. W. Buckland, of New Rad- 
ford, to Miss F. Baxter, of Tollbouse-hill, 
Nottingham. —Thomas Pare, esq. of Gum- 
ston-house, to Mrs. E. Morley, of Holme 
Pierrepont.—The Rev. J. J. Cleaver, rector 
of Holme Pierrepont, to Miss E. S. Peach, 
of Tuckingham house. 

Died. At Nottingham, 57, Mrs. S. Wood, 
of Leenside.—29, Mrs. M. Meilson, of St. 
Mary’s-gate.—In Barker-gate, Mrs. J. Nor- 
well, deservedly esteemed and regretted.— 
72, George Bott, one of the Society of 
Friends.—29, Mr. W. Woodebouse.—68, Mr. 
T. Rogers. 

At Newark, Mrs. Saunderson.—40, Mrs. 
J. Greaves. 

At Beeston, 73, Mrs. J. Bond, deservedly 
respected. —At Trowell, 78, Mr. E. Baker, 
much regretted.—At Lenton, 74, Mr. R. Hill, 
much respected.—At Southwell, 21, Mr. W. 
Heathcote. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Spilsby has rendered itself remarkable for 
its public expression of enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the person and cause of the Queen. 
A procession moved about the town, headed 
by several most respectable individuals, and 
followed en train by 4000 persons: public 
feeling was carried to the utmost. The fol- 
lowing were a few of the mottos carried by 
tue overjoyed populace :—an oak bough ;— 
** Long live the King and Queen; may they 
stand like the oak, and their enemies fall 
like its leaves.”’— “* King and Constitution,” 
—‘** Trade and Commerce.”— A numerous 
Band of Music, composed of Gentlemen 
Amateurs.—A White Banner with the Royal 
Arms; initials in gold on black, “ C. E.” 
surmounted by drapery with a_ celestial 
crown: motto, “ Britons will support their 
Queen,” and the painting of a crowned 
King and Queen tastefully woven in flowers. 
— His Majesty’s Banner, on the right of the 
Queen’s.—A Chaplet of Laurel, with a trans- 
parent initial “C.” and a regal crown, sup- 
ported on each side with a brilliant star of 
laurel.— A Royal Purple Banner.—Three 
tablets with inscriptions—“ Brougham ”~— 
** Ennobled Wood and his illustrious race ” 

—** Devman’’—each ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers. A respectable party re- 





q. of Dalby, in the Chair. After addressing 
meeting ip & neat and applicable 
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speech, he gave, “‘ Her most gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen; may injured innocence ever 
meet with brave, honest, and able defenders” 
—three times three. A great number of 
other loyal and constitutional toasts were 
given, and several national airs were per- 
formed at intervals by the band. The even- 
ing terminated in the greatest harmony. 

Married. Mr. S. Briggs, of Grantham, to 
Miss Raynor, of Gunthorpe.— Mr. T. Pen- 
ny, to Miss Pridgeon, both of Lincoln.— 
Mr. W. Harrison, of Lincoln, to Miss Wake, 
of Eagle Wood House.—-Mr. J. Smith, of 
Gainsborough, to Miss A. M. Odling, of 
Laceby. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mrs. Wells.— Mrs. 
Jackson. 

At Boston, 81, Mr. S. Barton.—22, Mr, 
R. J. Ashton.—74, Mrs. C. Waldegrave. 

At Horncastle, Mrs. J. Carter. 

At Kerby-green, 59, Mr. N. Taylor.—At 
Maltby, 68, Mrs. S. Chapman. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Leicester fair was tolerably well sapplied 
with cattle ; but sales in both meated stock 
and stores were not very readily effected ; 
and a reduction in price followed. 

The coach that runs between Leicester 
and Lutterworth, was lately upset near 
Blaby. Several of the passengers were in- 
jured by the fall. 

Married.) Mr. Whitmore, to Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, of the Market-street.— Mr. E. Rawson, 
to Miss Edwards.—Mr. J. White, to Miss E. 
Vickerson.— John Forth Freer, esq. M.D. to 
Martha, daughter of Sir William Walker: 
all of Leicester—Mr. Imeson, to Miss §. 
Wragg, of Loughborough.—Mr. Johnson, of 
Loughborough, to Miss M. Johnson, of Swa- 
nington.— Mr. R. Heathcoat, to Miss M. 
Freestone, both of Hinckley.—At Quorndon, 
Mr. J. Pearson, to Miss F. Humber.—Mr. S. 
Elliott, to Miss R. Smith, of Long-lane, 
Leicester.—Mr. S. Garner, of Barwell, to 
Miss E. Stanton, of East Shilton. 

Died.\ At Leicester, in Wellington-street, 
51, Mrs. S. Townsend.—57, Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, suddenly. Mrs. Cant, deservedly 
respected. 


At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 88, Mr. J. Wor- 
stall.— 23, Mr. J. Camp. 

At Rothley, 74, Mr. T. Paget, much re- 
spected.—At Osgathorpe, 74, Mrs. F. Jones, 
widow of the Rev. R. Jones, curate of Tam- 
worth, deservedly esteemed and regretted.— 
At Stoke Golding, 97, Mr.W. Morris, greatly 
regretted.—At Appleby, 63, Mr. T. Smith. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Considerable distress exists among the 
miners of this county ; no less than 32 fur- 
naces have lately been blown out; two or 
three thousand more hands have in conse- 
quence been thrown out of employment. 
late provincial paper observes, “ the wretcb- 
edness of the labourers in the collieries and 
iron-works, and in the towns in their neigh- 
bourhood, was becoming extreme.—Amongst 
the latter, Walsall, Wednesbury, and Wol- 
verhampton, were reckoned to be the worst 
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off; the distress of the people being even 
greater than at Birmingham.”” In the midst 
of these distressing exigencies, the Marquis 
of Stafford has acted a worthy part, and it 
deserves to be recorded. He has reduced the 
price of coals considerably, and given direc- 
tions that no reduction shall take place in 
the colliers’ wages. 

Married.] Mr. R. Cotterell, of Fradswell- 
hall Farm, to Miss Shuker, of Whittington. 
—Mr. J. Corvoser, of Coley Farm, to Miss 
E. Allison, of Birmingham.—Mr. F. E. Tur- 
ner, of Bilston, to Miss E. Evans, of Mo- 
vaughty-castle. 

Died.] At Wolverhampton, 48, Mrs. H. 
Banister.— 28, Mrs. A. Crowley, much and 
deservedly esteemed.—40, Mrs. E. Pardoe, 
generally lamented. 

At Bradley-house, 39, Mrs. M. Morris, 
much regretted. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Onthe 18th instant the interesting cere- 
mony was performed of laying the principal 
stone in the foundation of the intended Sun- 
day schools, hitherto under thé patronage of 
the society connected with the Old Meeting 
House, Birmingham. Contrasting the ori- 
ginal and humble pretensions of the institu- 
tion with its (perhaps) unexampled success, 
may stimulate others engaged in the laudable 
pursuit of public instruction to follow the 
example. The year 1786 witnessed the 
commencement in this town of schools on the 
plan indisputably assigned tothe benevolent 
Raikes; and all parties concentrated their 
efforts under one general arrangement. A 
few dissenters having, however, proposed a 
law authorising such of them who might wish 
to avail themselves of it, to take the children 
recommended by themselves, to their own 
respective places of worship ;-—the motion 
Was hegatived by the casting vote of the 
chairman (a clergyman, ) and in consequence 
the Old Meeting society immediately decided 
on establishing a school for themselves, April, 
1787, _ One of the first resolutions of their 
committee was, that the number of boys and 
= should, for the present, be limited to 

each; and from that time to the present 
4y, the institution has never. ceased to in- 

Psst both in numbers and in interest, so 

ve it has now to boast a regular attendance 

of from 400 to 500 children, under the sole 

Bratuitous instruction and management of 

. humerousand respectable body of teachers, 

blich of whom were educated in the esta- 

er, and many of them are now be- 
rene “or of families. Part of the funds 
padre haere has been raised by voluntary 
cad weak y. so that the rental for Sunday 
teenees Pe purposes, will compensate the 
siieahe the amount they may have to 
iether con and a pleasing circumstance 

I has “sa with it is, that the loan of 

Stuloeh cor n offered and accepted from the 

establi fe ised by the society in their sick 

schools ‘ent, entirely appropriated to the 
the buinaj 0 commemorate the erection of 
"MELD, the following inscriptions were 
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engraved on strips of copper, rivettell to- 
gether like the sticks of a fan, put into a 
bottle with an air-tight glass stopper, the 
remaining space was filled with dryed 
pounded charcoal, and the bottle was then 
hermetically sealed, and deposited in a cavity 
of the stone on a bed of dry sand : 

1, This building was erected for the pur 

pose of a Sunday School. 

2. A.D. 1820, in the Ist year of the reign 

of Geo. IV. 

3. Estimated expence, £1000 British cur- 
rency. 
4. Calculated to accommodate 600 pupils. 
Samuel Copland, 
John Edge. 
6. Pastors of the Meeting house, 
Robert Kell; 
Tae Rev. Steven Weaver Browne. 
7. Treasurer,—Thomas Lee. - 
John Houghton, 
Chapel Wardens 5 Themes ve Lee. 
8. Principal promoter of the institution,— 
James Luckcock. 

Married.] Mr. H. Mason, to Miss S. Slack. 
— Mr. T. Short, to Miss H. Noake.—Mr. W. 
H. Latchford, to Miss H. Allman.—Mr. T. 
Roberts, to Miss A. Worboys.—Mr. T. Al- 
len, of Congreve-street, to Miss S. Simmons, 
of Great Charles-street: all of Birmingham. 
—Mr, J. S. Fallows, of Perry-barr, to Miss 
M. A. Mayne, of Great-barr.—Mr. C. 
Ashburn, of Ridford, to Miss Waddams, of 
Grafton. _ 

Died.| At Birmingham, in High-street, 
30, Mr. J. B. Dakin, much lamented.—In 
Bromsgrove-street, 52, Mr. W. Ellis.—In 
Hurth-street, 77, Mrs. Thompson.—On Snow- 
hill, 63, Mr. T. Paviour.—In Lionel-street, 
53, Mr. T. Magenis——In Woodcock-street, 
Mrs. Jones.—In Ashted-row, 66, Mrs. Ar- 
nold, deServedly regretted.—In Bromsgrove- 
street, Mr. S. Statham.—In Union-street, 
Mr. T. Edmonds. 

At King’s Heath, Miss M. Gem, deservedly 
lamented.—At Ashted, 58, Mr. W. Harrison, 
of Park-street, Birmingham, generally re- 
gretted.—At Islington, 61, Mr. T. Langher. 


5. Architects, 


’ —At the Five Ways, 69, Mr. Rogers,—At 


Edgbaston, 50, Mrs. S. Cooke. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Valuable porcelain materials have re- 
cently been discovered in Middletown-hill, 
in this county; the Coalport Company by 
their inimitable manufacture of them have 
obtained a gold medal from the Society of 
Arts. 

A fat cow of the Durham breed, fed by 
Col. Charlton, of Apley Castle, was lately 
slaughtered, by Messrs. Moore and Harper, 
at the Oaken Gates, near Wellington; it 
weighed 40 stone per quarter, and had 28} 
stone of fat taken out of her. 

Married.] Mr. Bickerbon, to Mrs. Pid- 
geon, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. Watton, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Catherine Baskerfield, 
of Arlington-street, Camden town.—Mr. J. 
Clively, of Much Wenlock, to Miss M. Mil- 
ner, of Callaughton.—Mr, W, Passey, of 


Knighton, 
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Knighton, to Mrs. Ayres, of Ludlow.—Mr. 
Milnes, of Clunn, to Miss Flint, of Ryton.— 
Mr. F. Bishop, of Deux-hill, to Miss A. 
Black, of Prescot.-Mr. M. S. Stokes, of 
Rougliton, to Miss M. C. Smith, of Munslow 
Aston. —Mr.C. Reynolds, of Plealey, to Miss 
Aicherley, of Stanwardine. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Frances Wing- 
field.—In Dalpole-court, 62, the Rev. W. 
Calcott, of Cainham-court, deservedly es- 
teemed and regretted.—On Pride-hill, Mr. 
Powell, much respected. 

At Oswestry, Mrs. Davies, widow of Tho- 
mas D. esq. of Lioran, Liansilio, much and 
justly esteemed. 

At Ludlow, Mr. W. Edwards, sen.—Mrs. 
Jones.—Mr, B. Hughes. 

At Bisbop’s Castle, 54, Mr. C. Plowden. 
—Mrs. Phillips.—Mrs. Sayce. 

At Fens Wood, Mrs. Dudleston.—At Mar- 
dol Head, 80, Mrs. Woodall.—At Pentre- 
coed, Mr. Gittins—At Hadley, 65, Mr. 
Whittingham.—At Lydham, Mrs, Edmonds, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The freedom of the City of Worcester has 
been lately voted by the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration to Marquis Camden, for his public 
spirit in relinquishing his emoluments as one 
of the Tellers of the Exchequer. 

Married.) Mr. R. B. Dawes, of Worces- 
ter, to Miss H. Cottrell, of Bradford-street, 
Birmingham.—Mr. T. France, of Worcester, 
to Miss S, Radnor, of Much Wenlock.—Mr. 
W. Steel, of Kidderminster, to Miss Haller- 
ton, of Kinver.—Mr. H. O. Smith, of Stour- 
ton, to Miss S. Smith, of Heath Farm.—The 
Rev. T. Thomas, of Bromsgrove, to Miss 
Dale, of Leaton. 


Died.| At Worcester, in Broad-street, 
Mrs, Ruff, 

At Dudley, Mrs. A. Green.— Daniel Par- 
sons, esq. an esteemed benefactor to the 
poor. 

At Hemley-park, 77, Mr. W. Johnson, 
deservedly respected. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Hereford Agri- 
cultural Society at Leominster, which lately 
took place, was very respectably attended. 
Mr. Hayton having withdrawn his five pair 
of oxen, the premium in that class was 
awarded to Mr. Jones, of Breinton. The 
best three year old bull was shown by Mr. 
John Walker, of Westington ; the best year- 
ling heifer by Mr. Hayton; and the best 
long-woolled ram by Mr. Gough, of Stret- 
ford. Amongst the extra stock exhibited, 
was a Durham ox of unusual size and beauty, 
the property of Mr. Dent, of Street Court, 
and supposed to be four years old; a six- 
year old cow of Mr. Smithies, and a fine- 
woolled-ram of Mr. Hayton’s were particu- 
larly admired. The chair was taken by T. 
A. Knight, esq. sen. 

Married.| Mr. Penner, of Ross, to Miss 
BE. Hartland, of Boulsdon.—Mr. W. Morgan, 
of the Sand-pits, to Miss M. Daniel, of Leo- 
» Minster,.—Richard Heming, esq. of Acton 


eauelainp, to Miss S. Dangerfield, of Ma- 
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thom.—Mr. S. James, of Brinsop, to Miss 
Ann Jones, of Builth. 
Died.| At Hereford, 81, John Green, esq, 
generally respected. 
At Leominster, George Nuttall, esq. late 
of Hampton Court. 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 


The independent burgesses having con- 
quered the old magisterial regime, which had 
always been close and aristocratical, deter- 


mined to mark the event by decorating the . 


newly elected Mayor and magistrates with a 
new costume. A committee was formed, 
who resolved that, instead of the sable cloaks 
used by their predecessors in office, (resem- 
bling those worn by mutes at a funeral) the 
present Mayor and Bailiffs should wear a 
purple cloth robe, with purple velvet cape 
und cuffs, ornamented with fringe, and faced 
with velvet of the same colour; that of the 
Chief Magistrate differing from the Bailiffs, 
in being edged with a broad gold lace and 
fringe round the cape and cuffs, and gold 
fringe round the body of the robe. A large 
number of the independent burgesses, with 
Other inhabitants and friends to their cause, 
assembled in the Mayor’s room in the Town- 
Hall, and, preceded by the constables of the 
borough, Mayor’s officers, mace bearers, &c. 
went in procession to church. 

An unprecedentedly severe thunder-storm 
lately visited parts of Monmouthshire. The 
vivid flashes of lightning, as well as tre- 
mendously loud thunder, were almost inces- 
sant for more than an hour ; and so great a 
deluge of rain fell, that the streets of Tre- 
degar were filled with torrents of water. 
The rain rushed with a head nearly four feet 
in perpendicular height down the rivers Sir- 
howey and Ebbw ; whilst the Rumney and 
Avon Liwd, at a very short distance on 
either side, were not affected. Inv several 
parts of the country cattle were killed by 
the lightning. 

Married.) Mr. T. Morgan, to Miss E. 
Washbourn —Mr. Halford, to Mrs. Phelps: 
all of Gloucester.—Mr. J. B. Milbard, of 
Stroud, to Miss F. Washbourn, of Gloucester. 

Mr. H. G. Cherry, to Miss M. Bromhead. 
—Mr. R. Fiske, to Miss M. Jones: all of 
Bristol.— Mr. T. Perry, of Bristol, to Mrs. 
S. Smallwood, of London.—Mr. C. Cross, 
jun. of Bristol, to Miss Ford, late of Lein- 
sham.—Mr, E, Jones, to Miss Ballinger, 
both of Cheltenham.—Mr. J. D. Kelly, of 
Cheltenham, to Miss E. Buston.—Mr. P. 
Osbourn, of Tewkesbury, to Miss Fream, of 
Nailsworth—Mr. G. Miles, of Bowbridge, 
to Miss M. Sweeting, of Stroud.—Mr. S. 
Evans,of Rodborough, to Miss A. M. Lusty, 
of Stonehouse. 


Died.| At Gloucester, 86, Mr. Richard 
Hairland. 

At Bristol, in Trinity-street, 64, Mrs. S. 
Haynes.—Mr. James Norton, justly esteemed 
and regretted.—64, Mrs. Wayne.—In Lower 
Castle-street,Mrs. Mittens.—Mr. J. Vaughap. 
—At Cheltenham, Mr. R, Jones, of Wor- 

cester. 
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cester.—Anna Maria, wife of H. Way, esq. 
of Bridport Harbour. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. J. Turberfield. 

At Tetbury, Mr. J. Overbury, sen.—47, 
Mr. J. Hill. 

At Colford, 71, Mrs. R. Thomas.—At 
Corse, 70, Mrs. T. Boulton.—At Cold Aston, 
s0.—Mr. R. Hanks.—At Winchcomb, Mr. 
T. Beckett.—At Tormarton, 86, Mrs.Strange. 
—62, John Barnes, esq. of Tirley-court, de- 
servedly esteemed and lamented. —At Com- 
bend, 22, Miss K. Lyne.—At Chipping Sod- 
bury, Mrs. Ford. 

OXFORDSHIRE. , 

At the late Oxford Assizes, there were 
eighteen prisoners for trial; eight were con- 
demned; one was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation; two for seven years, 
and four to be imprisoned for various periods. 

Married.] Mr. Quartermaine, to Miss C. 
Haines—Mr. Kerr, to Miss H. Knilts, both 
of Holywell: all of Oxford.—Wm. Brown, 
esq. of Chipping Norton, to Miss E. Bond, of 
Abergivelly.—Mr. Thorne, of Banbury, to 
Miss A. Raester, of Pershore.—George An- 
thony Wake, esq. of Sydney Cottage, Cam- 
bridge, to Miss M. M. Dodd, of Ipsden. 

Died.| At Oxford, in St. Peter’s in the 
East, 76, Mrs. Kimberley.—26, Mrs. E. 
Hedges, suddenly.— 60, Mr. J. Fox.—In 
Magdaiene-hall, 60, the Rev. W. West 
Green, D. D. rector of Husband’s Bosworih, 
one of the Lecturers of the city, and Vice 
Principal of Magdalene-hall.—6/, Mr. J. 
Meredith.—54, Mr. S. Green. 

At Thame, 95, Mrs. Ecles, much respected. 
— 96, Mrs. F. Coles. 

At Rose-hill, 26, Mr. James Tredwell, de- 
servedly lamented.—At Marston, 38, Mr. 
Robert Haines, 


BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 


annington-green.— Mr.Wyatt, of Tileburst 
to -_ S.Gibson, of Watling-street, London. 
— At Reading, in Castle-street, Mr. 
- ¢r.—Mrs, F. Quelch.—In Friar-street 
8. Dyson, 
At Abingdon, M 
» Mrs. E. Wheeler, deserved! 
are and lamented.—55, Mr. J. Giles. : 
cupeced ets 76, Mrs. Lintall, much 
doy, -—At Burghfield, Mrs. James, sud- 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND HERTFOR 
DSHIRE. 
“es At St. Alban’s, George Sea- 
» €sq. to Mary Emma, daughter of 


the Rev. J. Lowe.—Mr. R. Jennings, of 
Chertsey, to Miss Keddie, of Addlestone. 

Died.| At Hertford, 82, Mrs. Killingley. 

At Cheshunt, 82, John Russell, esq. of 
Thruxton’s-court, Hereford. 

At Royston, 73, Mrs. Pendered, wife of 
the Rev.Wm. P. 

At Barkway, 76, John Stallibrass, esq.— 
At Boxmoor-house, Miss E. G. Mead. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| William Henry Fitton, M.D. 
of Northampton, to Miss Maria James, of 
Adbury-house.— The Rev. Chas, Eddy, of 
Guilsborough, to Miss Birch, of Rugby.— 
Mr. Nibbs, of Peterborough, to Miss Booth, 
of Billingborough. 

Died] At Peterborough, Mr. J. Atkinson. 
—70, Mrs. J. E. Miller. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
given by the Representatives of Cambridge 
University, for the best dissertations in Latin 
prose, were lately adjudged to Thomas Thorp, 
of Trinity College, and Edward Boteler, of 
Sidney College, Middle Bachelors,—Subject, 
In Gtoraium Tertium, tov praxapicny, Oratio 
Funebris.—No prize adjudged to the Senior 
Bachelors. 

The Porson prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakespeare into Greek 
verse, has been adjudged to William Henry 
Fox Talbot, Scholar of Trinity College. The 
subject from Macbeth, act. i. scene the last. 

Married.| E. Daniel, B.A. of St. John’s 
Coll. to Miss M. Swann, both of Cambridge. 
— Mr. R. Newby, of Cambridge, to Miss A. 
Whitechurch, of Harlton.—Mr. J. Miller, of 
Godmanchesier, to Miss A. Pryor, of Cam- 
bridge.—Mr. R. Ind, of Cambridge, to Miss 
S. Webb, of Horseheath.—Mr. R. G. Ind, to 
Miss E. Laundy, of Chesterton. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 85, Mrs. Sharpe.— 
26, Mr. R. Chevell. 

At Wisbeach, Mr. G. Walton. 

At Wilburton, Mrs, Crow.— At Wimpole, 
Mrs. Smith.— At Cherryhinton, 57, Miss For- 


~ Tow.—At West Walton, 43, Mr. R. Skinner. 


NORFOLK. 

A numerous and distinguished company as- 
sembled at the late Holkham sheep-shearing. 
Much agricultural science was present, and 
the details were copious and interesting. 
Among the company were the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the Marquis of Downshire, Lords Albe- 
marle, Waterpark, Delawarre, Anson, Er- 
skine, Ebrington, &c. 

Married.] Mr. J. Moll, to Miss S. Petten- 
gall.—-The Rev. W. T. Myers, A.M. to Miss 
Booth, of the Upper Close.— Mr. E. Blakely, 
to Miss Theobald: all of Norwich.—Mr. P. 
S. Scott, of Norwich, to Miss Smith, of 
Swaffham.—Mr. T. Webster, jun. of Nor- 
wich, to Miss F. Adams, of London.—The 
Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, to Miss P. 
Wraith, of Blackburn.—Mr. Lock, of St. 
Andrew’s, Norwich, to Miss S. Barham, of 
Kirby Bedon.— Mr. H. Emms, to Mrs. E. 
Cameron, both of Yarmouth.— Mr. E. Nurse, 
of Holt, to Miss Barber, of Kelling.—Mr. J. 

Cole, 
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Cole, of Thorpe Abbotts, to Miss Spanton, of 
Yarmouth. Mr. RK. Taylor, of Swanton, to 
Miss E. Leeder, of Barney.—Mr. T. Kiddle, 
to Miss Johnson, both of Attleborough. 
Died.| At Norwich, in St. Edmunds, 52, 


Mr. W. Hall. 55, Mr. T. Hall.—In Forn- 
cott St. Peter’s, 57, Mrs. A. Moore.—In St. 
Peter’s Mancroft, 57, Mr. Paul.—In St. 
Gregory’s, Mr. Williams.— In King’s-street, 
48, Mrs. Bransby. 

At Yarmouth, 85, James Fisher, esq. sen. 
—71, Mrs. F. Flight.—54, Mr. T. Ransom. 
—43, Mrs. S. Fulcher.—21, Mrs. M.A. Stagg. 
—67, Mrs. E. Welt.—59, Mr. J. Witham.— 
79, Mr. Hedgeman.—48, Mr. C. Page. 

At Swaffham, 57, Mrs. A. Dunning. 

At Holt, Mrs. Johnson, much and deserv- 
edly respecied. 

At Burgh, 70, Mr. J. Newrick.—At Er- 
pingham, 81, Mrs. Herring. — At Attlebo- 
rough, 77, Mr. R. Barnard.—-At Little El- 
lingbam, Mrs. W. Bowles.—At East Dere- 
ham, Mrs, Wilson, widow of T. W. esq. late 
of Westminster, a benefactress to the poor. 

SUFFOLK. 

A spectacle was lately exhibited at Ips- 
wich, which that town never before wit- 
nessed : it Was the exbibition of the work of 
public spirit on the confirmation of Messrs. 
Haldimand and Lennard, representatives of 
the town ;—there were no less thun 40,000 
spectators present: 3000 horsemen gave in- 
conceivable effect to the procession of tri- 
umph; 100 carriages, generally with six 
horses each, lent their aid, and the whole 
ceremonial appeared more the garniture of 
Roman pride to acclaim their greatest con- 
queror, than simple rejoicings for the vic- 
tory of principle over corruption and self- 
interest. 

Married.| The Rey. James Blomfield, to 
Miss Anna Smith, of Bury.—Mr. J. E. Ebbs, 
of Bury, to Miss E. Worsley, of Wood-street, 
London.—Mr. H. Bales, to Miss F. Denham. 
— Mr. D. Pollard, to Miss M. Cork’: all of 
Ipswich.—Mr. Reynolds, to Miss Catchpole, 
both of Bungay.- Mr. Irwin, of Bungay, to 
Miss Dunham, of Lynn.— Mr. T. Cook, to 
Miss M. A. Trott, both of Woodbridge.— 
Mr. Elvis, of Woodbridge, to Miss S, Braggs, 
of Melton.—Mr. S. Simkin, to Miss S. Da- 
vies, both of Sudbury. 

Died.| At Bury, 68, Mrs. M. Martin.— 
17, Miss E. Friend. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. M. Borrett.— 87, Mrs. 
Davie, of Debenham. 

At Bungay, 74, Mr. Warmell. 

At Woodbridge, 66, Mr. J. Button.— Mrs. 
Bonner.—68, Mr. J. Lynch Studd. 

At Thelnetham, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Englisb.—At Walsham-le-Willows, 82, Mr. 
W. Youngman.—At Stenbam Parva, 89, Mr. 
J. Alexander.—At Gazely, 67, Mrs. S. Nor- 
man.—At Walberwick, 80, Mr. Prew.—At 
Bayton, 71, Mrs. D. Mingay.—89, the Rev. 

Robert Malyn, of Eye, rector of Kirton and 
Thorpham, and the oldest freeman of that 
Corporation. He was present at the death 
of Gen, Wolfe, at Quebec, the taking of 
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Louisburgh in 1758, and of Reubeck €n 1759) 
being chaplain on board the Prince Frede- 
rick. 

ESSEX. | 

Married.] Mr. E. Sallows, jun. of Col- 
chester, to Miss Partridge, of Wissen.—Mr. 
S.Collier, of Romford, to Miss M. Rowley, 
of Cambridge.—Mr. Eagle, to Miss Sprague, 
of Coggleshall.—Mr.W. Pilkington, of Strat- 
ford, to Miss S. Pearson, of Little Ilford.— 
Henry Warren, esq. of the Grove, Dedham, 
to Miss Elizabeth Bruce Hamilton, of Ban- 
gour, N.B. 

Died.| At Colchester, 82, Mrs. Godsell. 

At Harwich, 78, Mrs. J. Gage. 

At Manningtree, 81, Mr. W. Carrington. 

At Epping, Mr. J. Black, deservedly la- 
mented. 

At Harlow, Mr. T. Joselyne, master of the 
Chantry House Academy, justly respected. 

At Langley-hall, 84, Peter King, esq.— 
At Castle Hedingham, 19, Miss Anna Not- 
tidge, highly and deservediy esteemed.— At 
Walthamstow, 81, Mrs. Camppen.—49, Ro- 
bert Lee, esq.—At Ramsay, Lieut. P. Whia- 
field, R.N. regretted. 

KENT. 

An address from Sandwich was lately pre- 
sented to the Queen; in her Majesty’s an- 
swer was the following excellent and spirited 
passage :-—“ I desire no praise for not com- 
promising my honour to any pecuniary con- 
sideration. Honour is above all compro- 
mise ; and I should spurn the offer of mil- 
lions, if it were made the condition of leav- 
ing a stain upon my character. In the ma- 
licious and unjustifiable attacks which are 
making upon my honour as a woman, and 
upon my rights as a Queen, I trust that my 
enemies will never be permitted to violate 
the sanctuary of the Constitution.” 

Married.| Lieut. Doorne, R.N. to Mrs. 
Wetherelt, of Castle-street, both of Canter- 
bury.—Mr. T. Tilbee, of Canterbury, to Miss 
J. Pilcher, of Nackington.—Mr. J. Davison, 
to Miss Mockett, both of Dover.—Mr. W. 
Sutton, to Miss M. Daws, both of Margate.— 
Mr. R. Cox, to Miss S, Marsh.—Mr. J. Dane, 
to Miss S. Bidden: all of Folkestone.— 
Mr. Ridgway, to Miss Matthews.—Mr. T. 
Matthews, to Miss Green: all of Sheerness. 
—Mr. Saffery, of Sheerness, to Miss M. 
Harnden, of Chatham.— Mr. W. Heath, of 
Cranbrook, to Miss A. Holden, of Bidden- 
den.— Mr. R. Tooth, of Cranbrook, to Miss 
M. A. Reader, of Ashford, 

Died.| At Canterbury, 68, Mr. W. Bad- 
cock.— In Best-lane, at an advanced age, 
Mr. P. Gambier.—79, Mr. R. White.—In 
St. Dunstan’s, 76, Mrs. Robertson. 

At Dover, 21, Mr. H. Knocker, much es- 
teemed and lamented.—64, Mr. J. Brickell. 
—Mr. Webb. 


At Chatham, Mr. Ivy.—30, Lieut. A. Cle- 
ments. 


At Margate, Thomas Irvin, esq. deservedly 
regretted.— Mrs. Strannack. 
_At Maidstone, 63, the Rev. Abm. Harris, 

Unitarian minister, much respected. 
At 
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At Cranbrook, Mrs. Willis, wife of Charles 
W. jun. esq.—26, Mr. J. Marshall.—At Ten- 
terden, 59, Mrs. S. Sawyer.—At Bromley, 
Miss S. E. Strong.—At Wye, 47, Mr. W. 
Hopkins.— 69, Mr. T. Butcher, and 72, Mrs. 
A. Butcher. 

SUSSEX. 

Twenty stage coaches now leave and enter 
Brighton every day. Several new lines of 
road have been cut, the distance shortened 
five miles, and the hills avoided. The town 
increases at the rate of 150 houses per 
annum. 

Married.] William Izard, esq. of Brigh- 
ton, to Miss Rhoda Dyer, of Flansham.— 
Hugh Ingram, esq. of Steyning, to Miss M. 
Bostock, of East Grinstead. 

Died.| At Chichester, Mrs. Sink, late of 
Winchester.—58, Mr. G. Herbert, much re- 
spected. 

At West Stoke, 62, Mr. M. Cobden, de- 
servedly respected.—At Uckfield, 92, Mrs. 
Mary Wade. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Hampshire Agricultural Society, 
lately held their general June meeting and 
cattle show. The ground of exhibition was 
a field at Winnal, near Winchester. A great 
number of excellent sheep were exhibited, 
of the Leicester, Southdown, and Merino 
breeds; and also several good horses of the 
cart kind; bulls, cows, and swine; two 
machines for drilling corn, pulse, and other 
seeds, constructed by Mr. Smyth, of Peasen- 
hall, Suffolk, attracted great notice, as did 
also a chaff-cutter, adapted to work either 
by water or by horse power, the workman- 
ship of Mr. Flower, millwright, of Win- 
chester, 

A gentlemanin South Hants, has recom- 
mended sulphur to be mixed with turnip 
seed previous to sowing in proportion of one 
of the former to twenty of the latter, as a 
preventive against the ravages of the fly. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Griffin, of Portsea, 
to Miss Moody, of Havant.— Mr. H. Mew, 
to Miss Norris, both of Lymington.—Mr. 


Batten, to Miss Rickman, both of Ramsey..- 


Mr. James Bull, of Yard, to Miss M. White- 
hood , of Goldshill. 

Died.] At Southampton, John Elliot, esq. 
—82, Mrs, Elderton.—79, Mrs. Ashford, 
much respected. 

Pe Winchester, in Upper Brooke-street, 
¥ Mr. W. Godwin.—At an advanced age, 
“ts. Collier.—In Hyde-street, Miss M. C. 
yford.—54, Lady Amelia Knollys, much 
esteemed and lamented. 

At Portsea, 7] » Mr. J. Carter. 

At Ramsey, Mrs, Ingram. 

At Newport, Mr. Abraham.—At Bedhamp- 
ener, James Brown, esq. late of Pur- 
rook, deservedly lamented. 

7 WILTSHIRE, 
et Mr. Geo.Wicks, of Troubridge, 

; iss E. Treasure, of Beckington.— Mr. 

. Oe of Calne, to Miss E. Tuckey, 
a 'ppenham.— At Bradford, Mr. D. Fle- 

~ 8S) to Miss E, Taylor, of Trowbridge. 
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Died.] At Marlborough, 73, Mr. J. Shrimp- 
ton, much respected. 

At Devizes, Mr. Powell.— At Winkfield, 
Mr. J. Holwell. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The second Ploughing and Sheep shearing 
Match for 1820, for the premiums offered by 
the Bath and West of England Society, lately 
took place in a field, near Petty France. A 
numerous body of spectators was assembled, 
and both operations were performed in the 
same field. 

Married.| Mr. W. Hall, to Miss C. Wil- 
liams.— Mr. T. Shell, to Miss S. H. Chat- 
terton, of Belvidere.—The Rev. Charles Tur- 
ner, to Miss M. Banks: all of Bath.—Capt. 
Grant, of the E. I. Co.’s Service, to Miss 
Griffies Williams, of the Circus, Bath.—T. 
W. Butt, esq. of the first Scots regiment of 
foot, to Miss Anne Bartlett, of Bath.—M. S. 
Magnus, of Bristol, to Miss M. Brewer, of 
Bath.—Rev. Dr. Morgan, rector of Walcot, 
to Miss 2. S. Stewart, of Fort Stewart, 
county of Donegal.— William Norris, esq. of 
Paulett, to Miss J. Maydarn.—The Rev. F. 
Morgan, of Fairford, to Miss H. Taylor, of 
Frenchay. 

Died.] At Bath, Mrs. Lloyd, much re- 
spected.—In Park-street, 80, Mrs. A. War- 
burton, greatly regretted—In Burlington- 
place, Malachy O’Conner, esq. formerly of 
Dublin.—In Paragon-buildings, 35, Mr. J.J. 
Wallis, much esteemed and regretted. 

At Frome, Mrs. J. Cheltenham. 

At Camely, Miss Seccombe, greatly la- 
mented.— At Weston, 22, Miss M. Lawes, of 
Walcot-parade, highly esteemed and la- 
mented. 

At Keynsham, Mr. J. Collier.—85, Mrs. 
J. Hale. 

At the Villa House, Bathwick, 85, Dr. 
John Trusler. As an author and compiler 
he may be reckoned one of the most volumi- 
nous publishers of his time; his works con- 
tain much useful information, and display 
considerable industry and extensive reading. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
—An address to the Queen, from the inha- 
bitants of Shaftesbury and its vicinity, was 
lately agreed to. 

Married.) At Dorchester, Mr. F. Ingram, 
to Miss M. Oakley.—Mr. R. Woodman, to 
Miss Mary Oakley, of Weymouth.—Charles 
James Axford, of Wootton Bassett, to Miss 
C. Isles Evans, late of Glanvilles Wootton. 

Died.| At Weymouth, the Rev. Willoughby 
Bertie, rector of Buckland, Surrey, jusily 
lamented. 

At Blandford, the Rev. John Wharton, 
rector of Chesilborne. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. W. Discombe, to Miss M. 
Venson.—Mr. H. Matthews, to Miss E. 
Brown: all of Exeter.— Mr. A. Thems, of 
Exeter, to Miss A. Pooke, of Starcross.— - 
Mr. T. Holgrove, of Exeter, to Miss S. 
Stone, of Crediton.—At Exeter, Dr. Baim, 
to Miss Castle, daughter of the late R. S, 
Castle, esq. of the Bahamas.—Capt. Barton, 
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R. N. of Burrough-house, to Miss R. Lopes 
Franco, neice of Sir M. M. Lopes, bart. of 
Marston-bouse.—Mr. Snell, of Barnstaple, to 
Miss Stothard, of Shaftesbury.—The Rev. 
Thomas Cleave, of Totness, to Miss Frances 
Oke Edye, of Pinney-house.— Mr. Hayman, 
of Sandford, to Miss J. Burcot, of Exeter. 

Died.| At Dartmouth, 82, Miss P. Floud. 

At Heavitree, 77, Mr. W. Barrell.—aAt 
Withygate, 46, Mr. H. Vellacott. 

At Exeter, Frances, wife of the Rev. J. 
| H. P. Polson. 

At Barnstaple, Mr. W. Mullins. 

4 At Knowle-house, Salcombe Regis, John 

Walcot, jun. esq.—At Rawleigh-house, 73, 

Justinian Casamajor, esq. of Pottarells, Herts. 
CORNWALL. 

Married.| Mr. S. Sargent, to Miss E. 
Little, both of East Love.—-At St. Austell, 
Mr. P. Hoar, to Miss J. Davies. 

Died.\ At Falmouth, Mrs. J. Ellis. 

At Truro, Mrs. R. Bray. 

At Falmouth, Thomas Wilson, esq. 

At Helstone, 63, Miss Tremayne. 

At Newnham-house, Truro, Capt. W. 
Woolridge, R. N. 

WALES, 

New public rooms have lately been opened 
at Aberystwith, and the company at that 
delightful and salubrious spot is numerous 
and respectable. 

Married. Mr. F. D. Michael, of Swansea, 

to Miss Collier, of Merton, Glamorganshire. 

; —William Powell, esq. of Neath, to Miss 

st H. E. Jones, of Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

} -William Jones, esq. to Miss Blanch Pugh, 
both of Aberystwith. 

Died.| At Swansea, 84, Mrs. A. Richards. 
i —Miss Richards, highly esteemed and greatly 
’ lamented.—At Poppet-hill, Mrs. Mary Price. 

-At Carmarthen, 78, Mr. J. Wilson. 
toe At Narberth, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
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bayonets were warded off by the adroitness 
of the stavesmen deaths would have ensued, 

Married.| At Edinburgh, D.C. Guthrie, 
esq. to Jane Campbell, daughter of the late 
Sir John Hunter, Consul-General, in Spain, 
—Peter Rose, esq. of Demerara, to Miss H, 
Gordon, of Aberdour, Aberdeenshire.—John 
Grant, esq. of Kilgraston, to the Hon. Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Earl Gray.—Thomas 
Francis Kennedy, esq. M. P. of Denure, Ayr- 
shire, to Sophia, daughter of the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Alexander Christi- 
son, esq. M. A. Professor of Humanity. 

At Abbeyhill, the Hon. Fletcher Norton 
senior Baron of the Court of Exchequer, in 
Scotland, one of the oldest Judges in the 
three kingdoms. He succeeded Baron Wynn, 
who resigned in 1776, and therefore sat in 
that Court for the long period of 44 years. 
He was second son of Fletcher, first Lord 
Grantley, and was born in 1744. He married 
Miss Balmain, daughter of James Balmain, 
Esq. Commissioner of Exercise, by whom he 
has left four sons and four daughters. The 

IRELAND. 

After strenuous exertions and a severe con- 
flict of party opinions with considerable per- 
sonal invective, the contest for the repre- 
sentation of Dublin, between Mr. Grattan 
and Mr. Ellis closed, the gross numbers stood 

Ellis . .. . 1218 
Grattan... 799 

Married.| William Peet, esq. of Water- 
ford, to Miss L. Wallis, of Poole.—Sir John 
Allen de Burghe, bart.to Miss A. M. Waller, 
of Castle Waller, county of Tipperary.— 
The Rev. T. Mahon, rector of Newport 
Pratt, county of Mayo, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Robert Annesley.—The Rev. 
W.S. Birch, of Mone Incha, county of Tip- 











perary, to Miss A. Paul, of Highgrove, 
i Hester Jones.—86, Matthew Davies, esq. of | Gloucestershire. 
: Cwmeynfelin, Cardiganshire. Died.| At Dublin, Mary Trye, wife of 
am _ SCOTLAND. T. Young Lester, esq. of the 7th Fusileers. 
am A serious disturbance lately took place at At Cork, Henry Bridgewater, esq. 
| Glasgow, between a number of soldiers and At Cahir, 106, the Rev. James Keating. 
4 ; the police and the inhabitants. The cause of The Rev. Dr. Lyster, 66. 
: the disturbance has not been ascertained; At Clonfeele Glebe-house in the 80th year 
' but the infuriated military stabbed in all of bis age, the Rev. William Richardson, 
directions; the police assisted the inhabi- D. D. formerly a Fellow of Trinity College- 
tants, and Were it not that the thrusts of the 
, TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Ph le Went oe to the Forty-ninth Volume, containing the essence of 
® veral New Works of great interest, i ; } } 
| delivered with this yA sony dette on oe rer 
=f At page 35, col. 2, read “ The great phenomena of nature, which take place 
when a vast affec ? ; Qpengedsc agar 
if stood.” “The jin oh yey 7 Se etpeephavre be coated by clouds, are easily under- 
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Miscellany. 


At the commencement of 





























a quarter of a century. 
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